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RITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
The next t Meeting will will be held at NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 








t a. 1863, under the Presi- 
Gncy of Sir W. G. ARSITRONE "ER 
Notices of Comn ETS the Associa- 
tion, ied by at whether or not the ‘Author will 
be present at the ‘Meeting, dingy may’ be 
istant Genera esus : College, Oxford, = Neweastle- 
n-T: nes ar tp Capea mn Noble; Au 
C. pham, Esq. Secretaries, 5, Seay. pat he e- 
upon-Tyne. 


WILLIAM SPOTTISWOODE, M.A. F.R.S., 
neral Treasure: 
wee. Chester-street, Belgrave-square, London, 8. w. 


PRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
HIRTY-THIRD MEETING, 

T0 BE HELD AT NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 26th Aug. 1963. 

Secretaries’ Offices, Literary and Philosophical Society, 
Westgate- -street, Newcastle- upon-Tyne, July, 1863. 

The Meeting of the British A i for the Ad it of 

Science for this year, will be held at Newcastle-upo: and 

will commence on Wepnespay, the 26th of Au mont, under the 

Presidency of Sir WiLL1am Armstrong, C. 
On this occasion it is expected 








that many of The Corresponding 


on 

sent), and a large — of Los yoy Members will be 
ve it the Lead Mines . B. 

Beaumont, Esq., as well as the Gheveland Tron districts at the 

request of the Corporation of Middlesbro’. The —~ pawl a lesen 

derland and South Shields have kindly expressed a di 

receive, and assist in pomoting the views of, such at ae rane may 


visit their res ive Boroug’ ‘ 

Excursions have been arranged to the Northumberland Lakes— 
the Cannobie Coalfield—and the necessary means taken to secure 
ready access to all the leading Mining and Manu: — 
blishments of the district, embracing, in addition to Mines of 
Coal, Iron, pod heed, very sateneive works for the production of 

'y, Glass, Iron Vessels, Fire Clay, &c. 
The time ees for the Meeting i 2 thought to convenient 
for Members of the Foreign and British Universities, and the 
ities for travelling to Newcastle- aN nay especially from 
ie Continent of Europe, are now very complete 
the General and Local Ofewe will exert th 1 





EOLOGISTS’ ASSOCIATION.—The 
SUPERS ¢ and FRIENDS will visit DOVER on MON- 
DAY, x laces of Geological interest 


and be conducted 
elon 8.3. okie. G.8., and the President, . Tennant. Excur- 
. ae leave Victoria Station and the Elephant ‘and Castle 
tion at 8 a.M., retu! m Dover at 6°30 p.m.—Return 
Tickets: First Class, 78. 6d.; nd, 58. 6d.; Third, 3s 


[se ATHENZUM for GERMANY and 
EASTERN EUROPE.— Mr. LUDWIG DESIOEE, “ 
4 to announce that he has made its for 

a of THE Cay yt JOURN The ob 
sort be 3), Gale 5 r three months; ym, T= 
mouthe; and 6 for Issued at Leipzig on Thu reday. 
Orders to be sent direct to Lupwie Denice, Leipzig, Germany. 





RYSTAL PALACE.—The Directors have the 


ammo announce that they ments 
wit! Her Majesty's Theatre for a a RECITA PER- 
FORMANCE. “4 the Great Orchestra in t! t, of 


the Music of M. GOUNOD’S FAUST, w the se same. eminent 


Artistes who have formed at that theatre with so much success, 
on oe. aE) beeeone it 5 :— 
=! Malle. Titiens. 
Marte eo a Malle. Taccani. 
M Siebel Oe e oe oo — 
e) os te or er. 
tn ped 20. oe . Mr. Santley. 
Wagnes ee oe ignor Bossi. 


And 
Faust Signor Giuglini. 
Chorus of Soldiers, Citizens, Students, Women, &. 

Conductor—Signor Arditi. 
Performance to commence at Three o’clock. 

The terms of admission will remain as at previous concerts, viz. 
Guinea Season Ticket holders free; Non Season Ticket holders, 
58. ; or by Tickets purchased before the aay. Half- py Num: 
be Reserved Stalls Half-a-Crown extra, arranged in blocks as 
at the Handel Festival. 

Note.—The —_s for reserved : wy ot has already been so t 
thatthe Directors oan only riers tht chee viatlory who dent | 

‘or this spec’ a ve and pleasing performance shou! 
purchase them Arithout delay. 





OTICE of REMOVAL.—BROWN & 

ei eR wilt se will aes Fighina few pa their a Hew Poot 

—' peenge-ctzes aia. 9 a few ir presen 
Establishment. [oteel pliitional comemne: 
dation for the exhibition. of ait Bro Prize Medal Ranges 
rates, and for the more extensive Manufacture me of 
all descriptions of Hot-Water Baths and Steam Works. 

81, Bishopsgate-street Within, July, 1863. 


ESSRS. SAUNDERS, OTLEY & CO. beg 
to inform their Friends ee the Public that they have 





ents for the ion of their Publishi — C: 
Business, th e latter omer on will henceforward be ape a eee: 4 
AN a aed DISTINCT a —— Fir. The MA teing 


Bu will continue as heretofore.—Saunpens, Orter & Co, 
PUBLISHERS, 66, BROOK STREET, London, W. 


URISTS can obtain all the latest Maps and 
— ot J. GILBERTS Map, Atlas and Globe Show 


URISTS . this tg one will find the most 











mg _ ee be from London to Brighton, Newhaven, 
ry, Jerse’ it. Malo, and Plymouth. Monthl , 
Tickets at Low .— Apply at 4, Acthersret 


EN NEY PMA PI PLES. 





NTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY. — Dr. 

AITZ’S ‘ Anthropologie der Letty will be ready 

for deilvery to the Fellows in a few woke. Gentlemen joining 

at the present time will receive the whole of the Publications for 

the pod g There are afew Vacancies on the list of Foundation 

Members.—A d further particulars will be for- 
warded on rigs ion to 

ARTER BLAKE, F.G.S 
5: FREDERICK COLLINGWOOD, F.G.S. 


4, St. Martin’s-place, W.C. 


Hon 
Seo. 





to 
make the visit of their A i tl and satisfacto 
and it is expected that the gatherin, ng at News Wewenatlo-upan- -Tyne w i 
be b great in numbers, al and ° Ame 
for t presentation fe any of the Sec- 
on may be addressed to the L s,and should be 
accompanied by a statement whether the amber will be 
and ony what day of the Meeting, so that the business of the Sec- 

properly arranged. 
‘sthe: Sojecte fs or the Association are especially scientific, Pa) 

we ong Bea Literature, Art, &c., are necessarily 
missi' 











as Life Members on payment of 10l. 
Subscriptions f af re mie 2l. for the first year. anne. 
tions for Old Members, 1/. Payments of Associates o, the Meeting 

ll Ladies’ Tickets (obtained through a Member), 1 Ie 
Names = Candidates for admission are to be sent to the Local 


Secretari 
For any y foxther information respecting the local a: 
lodgings, or other matters, a) preere| on be made to the a 
Secretaries, and tickets will to the Members on applica- 
tion, to enable them to travel to and from the Meeting for one fare 


over the chief railways. 
- NOBLE, Local Secretaries for 
R. 0. CLAPHAM, the Meeting in 
A. H. HUNT, | Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—At a General 





Assembly of the Academicians, held on Tuesday, the an 
instant, Mr. PHILLIP RICH Cea ‘MORRIS was elected Tra. 
velling ‘Student in the Class of 


Paint 
JOHN PRESCUTE KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 





PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS. 


— FELLOWS of the ROYAL SOCIETY 
re hereby informed that the Second Part of the PHILOSO- 
PHICAL TRANSACTIONS, Vol. 152, for the Year 1862, is now 
published, and ready for delivery, on application at the Office of 
the Society i in Burlington House. —) Are tween the hours of Ten 

nig Assi stent Besretary RB. 

8 
Burlington House, August 1, 1863. : 


OYAL MANCHESTER INSTITUTION. 
EXHIBITION OF MODERN PICTURES AND 
OTHER WORKS OF ART. 
thndinn Contributors are informed that all Works of Art 
ust be sent = as to arrive not later than the 17th of A’ Lae Pe 

“Tistoren ae from Sandon will be Seesentee b J 
Green, 14, Charles-street, Middlesex ial, if de! ivered to him 
immediately, by Artists who have ae ved the invitation Cir- 
cular; from other places, Artists who have also received —_ 

are requested to send them by the mest convenient and 
~~ paxpeneave conveyance. 
y besent by other os enn f Artists, private 
indiviiaeles e dealers, but must be carriage pai: 
THOMAS weaanncion, Hon. Sec. 
Royal Nps! Institution, 








RT-EXHIBITION, HULL. 
NOTICE TO ARTISTS. 


The SECOND EXHIBITION of MODERN PICTURES 4 
FRERDARY, I will take place in the ART-GALLERY 


rt from London, intended for the ca ne 
Exhibition, should be delivered to Mr. Green, 14, Charles- 
iddlesex Hospital; or at the Public 
square, ull, on or before TUESDAY, 5th of JANUAR 
oy who have received the Committee's Cireular ; — ste : 
rtists who have received such Circular are 
ry the most convenient and least expensive conveyance. 
“W otk on by other parties must 4 on riage yt 
VELL, Secretary. 


hool of Art, 
Stealeenaeee ull. 
»A2 ART-UNION, sapetioned by H. M. Hon. Board of Trade, 
is connected A large amount is available for the 
ord Prizes, which ‘wil be entirely selected from this 
n. 


XUM 





RUNDEL SOCIETY.—A New Class of 
Members Red “ ASSOCIATES,” unlimited in number, 
has been created. The pay no Subscriptions, but give on admis- 
sion a Donation of a less than a Guinea to the “‘ Copying Fund.” 
They have the right of purchasing Supernume: and 
Publications, at Reduced rivileges of 
Membership, except the receipt of t blications. 
‘ bong, enero Baan among the Subscribers are Hifted up by seniority from 
e Associates. 


24, Old Bond-street, W. 


RUNDEL SOCIETY.—Copies of the NEw 
RULES, at the Annual General Morting. Spe 2, 

1863, and Lists iblications pow on sale, may be had PI 
cation to the Assistant-Secretary, 24, Old Bond-street, aes 


RUNDEL SOCIETY.— Members and the 
Public are invited to inspect Two Important WATER- 
peony Ll DRAWING Gs, ated Prescons $s ssazuneee, lately received, 
taken fro 
~ Vatican, srppresenting 


24, Old Bond-street, W. 
THE QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY IN 
IRELAND. 


QUEEN'S COLLEGE, BELFAST. 
The p. e soins for 1863-64 will begin on <i the 
h O R, when the Examinations will comm 
The College Lectures in the Faculties of Arts and Medicine will 
in on November 2; the Law Lectures on December 
fty-five —_ ee and Senior Scholarships, varying itis from 
to 400, ed Examination in the several 
= LB a othe ¢Bahibitions founded by Dr. Sullivan and Mr. 
by = = leon will also be awarded. 
Scholars are exemp ted from one half of the Class Fees 

an} Fees must be ee in full before the names are entered on 

The ordinary Classes the b h qui 
nations Tor { the Civil aa 

Farther information will be found in the Belfast Queen’s Col- 
lege Calendar for 1863, or may be had, on application, from the 
Registrar. By codes, of the President, 

RICHARD OULTON, Registrar. 

Queen's College, Belfast, June, 1863. 

ONDON LIBRARY, 12, ST. JAMES’S- 
SQUARE, LONDON, 8.W. 
President—The EARL OF CLARENDON. 

The following are the TERMS of ADMISSION to this 
LIBRARY, wh: ~ —— 80,000 Volumes of Ancient and Mo- 
dern Subscription, 31. a year, 
or Wa a year with patos oy of 6l. Life membership, Fi 
volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town members. 

m open from Ten to Six. 


lica! 
ROBERT ro a ee. and Librarian. 


RENCH. ITALIAN, GERMAN.—9, OLD 
BOND-STREET.—Dr. ALTSCHUL Author of ‘ First 
man Reading-Book,’ &¢., M. Philol. Soe. Brot, Blocution TWO 

| aye > Ss TAvGiiT in the same lesson, or alternately, on 
jhe same Terms as One, at oe pupil’s or at his house. Each lan: 
Ay in his PRIVA E Lessons, and select CLASSES for 
and Gentlemen. Pragesasinn for all ordinary pursuits of 
life, the Universities, Army and Civil Service Examinations. 


AY and BOARDING ACADEMY, 
12, G road, Juncti rzead, Upper Holloway, 
London, N 
Head-Master—The Rev. JOHN N. MACLEOD, of the 
Universities of Edinburgh and Glasgow. 








Parnassus’ a the ‘ Delivery of St. 





d for Exami- 























In this School YOUNG GENTLEMEN are 
niversities, W: and Sandhu 





for the 
rst. I —_ my Ty 
in the Modern erate. A reductio! 
case of Brothers. 


affaelle in the Stanze of 





GERMAN GENTLEMAN, Ph.D. and 
Professor of Sanscrit, with considerable experience as 
Tutor in Germany and France, wishes to procure an ENGAG: 
MENT in England, either as TUTOR, SECRETARY or LIBRA- 
Bian. 80 as to Be at 9 te Study. 
Binet referen afforded. — Max zeae, All Souls’, 
Oxford, will forward replies to he Advertise 


PUBLISHERS. — A Shoronghly <iielent 
Assistant is eo of a be gy ENT. Under- 
stands the practical details of Pu 
ments, &c. Unexceptionable Finny —Address 
of Mr. Samuel Ives, sellers’ Accountant, Amen-corner, Pater- 
noster-row, E.C. 
*,* The Advertiser can introduce Business. 


EADER WRITER WANTED, baer = first- 

class Journal. K: of rochial 

vernment desirable.— Address (taking terns) Li ‘, 2,  Hamp- 
m Villas, Barrington-road, Brixton. 


HE PRESS.—WANTED, an ANGLO- 














FREpCH CORR EsrOnEae? fora first-class Dai a. 
nal, , coaakle ~ =~ supplyi Pi cmnuieey two = more : 
r week. — referred.—Address, b; ty be 
r. StirLine, care of "87, Oxford-street, Wo 





ECTURERS WANTED for the ENSUING 


SEASON, on Sunday Evenings. Secular Subjects.—A) 
b letter, to the Saxrnoronifaw I a 1 Sant eg pele, 
Hitzroy-square, W. JOHN HALL, Sec. 





BOOKSELLER'S, STATIONER’S, and 
NEWS-AGENT'S old-established BUSINESS, near the 
’s Park, to be DISPOSED OF for 8001. Returns about 


1,0001. Nien excellent and sa‘ fear, Printing or — 
binding could be introduced on the prem: aes with great habe 
ice, Princess-terrace, 


— sgn, by le by letter. bar only, to G. G., 





EAF a DUMB.—A Youtg Man, 
abl. ee, of several years’ experience in ey. the 
wishes for an ent, either os. as TUTOR in vate 
Family, or as COMPANION to a Gentleman, where such ex, 
rience would be available Letters re-paid) addressed to A. B., 
6, Pelham-square, Brighton wllanaes 


RELIMINARY INVESTIGATIONS in 

connexion with the intended PURCHASE of LITERARY 
PROPERTY, ——— , or Businesses eats 

and other Accoun 5 ts prepared. “Mr. 
iL t’s-1 qo 


Creu, A 
Pes VALIDS.—A qualified Surcron, prac 
Homeopathy, and residing in “rt e * SP whe 
Geaste in Kent, can ve into his house a P. Ne mat 
aeiee the comforts of a a quiet home, Bee 
attendance. Terms 25 _—— per quarter. en 
Puiuutrs, 113, Stone-street, Maidston: 


\ N OF OnCEST=s GOVERNMENT SCHOOL 
RT.—WANTED, a HEAD-MASTER, to enter on 

the dation Prt the office, on the Ist of October or November next. 
It rable that the sepnenet hol should have had experience in 




















A hing n'a Go ma 4 lette: hay the ist of Septem- 
cation to Tr, on aa fore the ist o! 

ber next, to the wasney  auioe jhe Government School of 

_ duly 4 1963. 





HE CLAPHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
will RE-OPEN on WEDNESDAY, the 12th of A roy 
Head-Master—Rev. ALFRED WRIGLEY, M.A. M.D. F. 
< St. John’s College, Cambridge, Professo! r of Mathematics int the 
late Royal Military College, A 


ALTSAMSTOW HOUSE, Walthamstow, 
r. E STEANE JACKSON, M.A. in Classi 


N.E. cs, of 
the London Calvert » FG Le pe announce that the 
next ae of this Lencol w will Goat ENCE on THURSDAY, 
August 











RIVATE GRAMMAR SCHOOL for Yow 

Geptiemen.. ¥ M5 eld- formes. BLACK ERSTE, contest 

the Rev. J PLE, M.A. Terms for E Boarders, 
mg Hite tee 

the | pre especial charge of Mrs. even Scheel bogies ngust 3st. 
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TAMMERING.—Mr. F. DU VAL, Professor 
of Languages in Exeter, otteetaally cures Stammering, the 
Loss of Voice, Relaxed Thros at, gud Defects of Speech. He 
can give the most unexceptionable ~ 
BARNFIELD HOUSE, SOUTHERNHAY, EXETER. 


IBRARY COMr: ANY 
Original 20s, SHARE paying: 5 per Cent. Dividend in the 
above Company, TO BE Bol. ) on advantageous terms.—Apply, 
by le letter, to C. "i. .» 5, Charing Cross, London. 
CAT ALOGUES OF QUARITCH’S 
ELECT STOCK of SUPERIOR LIBRARY 
BOOKS, on application. 

No. 198 contains Valuable Works on GEOGRAPHY, VOYAGES, 
TRAVELS; includi TE 1,000 Volumes relating to NORTH 
and SOUTH AMERICA ; many of Sry en mare Early 
MISSIONARY REPORTS from ee CHIN JAPAN, and 
the chee Islands ; also DICTION ARIES aa GR AMMARS 
printed b e Missionaries there, extremely rare in Europe; and 
nearly ai the the STANDARD BOOKS of TRAV TELS, such as: 
‘Paes y Couto, 24 vols. 3/.—Barthema, Mil. , 1511, 61. 15s. —Burck- 
beet, 5 yvole., a magnificent copy, 15l.— Lettres Edifiantes, 26 vols. 

3s.— Raffles’s Java, 2 vols. large paper, 4/. 4s. musio, 3 vols, 61. 
ah Miters Erdkunde, 22 vols. calf, 12I. —Thevenot, 2 aA, 8. 5l.— 
Barcia, Historiadores, 3 vols. folio, 8!.—Las Casas, Tra atados Cieca 
de Leon, folio, 1555 ; Garcilaso de la V ega, 4 vols. folio, 41. —Molina, 
Vocab ulario Mexicano, Mexico, 1571, fine copy, 20/. — Holguin, 
rio, 2 vols. —Ciudad de ‘los Reyes, 1607-8, 
361.— Berg: ‘o- Bocabulario Bam: ango, folio, Manila, 1732, mor, 157. 
~Pudralita, folio 1688, 41. 48. emesal, folio, 1619, 51. 58.—Smith’s 
Visvinia, a ‘Royal copy, 164, 18. 188.— Clarke, Hakluyt, Pur- 
chas, &. 





(Limited). — Sixty 





ERNARD QUARITCH, 15, Piccadilly, London. 

*,* The mon Catalogue includes most of the extensive pur- 
chases mi aN Mr. Quaritch at GHENT, at the Sale of BARON 
VAN | ‘ALSTEIN ene 


0 FANCY ST STATION ERS, “DE. ALERS in 
DRESSING-CASES and FANCY ARTICLES of every 
description.—A very valuable and old-established BUSINESS 
for immediate DISPOSAL, in the centre of the West End. It 
is in one of the leading streets, and has been patronized by the 
chief members of the aristocracy for nearly fifty years. The 
Profits upon goods sold are very large, and the Business is c: ee 
of great extension. Any Gentleman with 1, 00l. to 2,000. will find 
this an eligible opportunity for investment. For particulars, 
address Mr. Homes, Accountant, 48, Paternoster-row. 
HINESE PAINTINGS.—FOR SALE, Two 
beautiful PAINTINGS, Ladies and Gardens, the property 
for many years of a Gentleman. These Paintings have been re- 
lined, varnished and newly framed, and are well worthy of notice 
as fine specimens of Chinese Art. Price, the pair, 30/. 
Also, FOR SALE, 


A fine PROOF ENGRAVING, framed, Goodall, after Turner, R.A., 
from a well-known Water-Colour Painting of that Great Master. 
Price 101. 

On view at Gostert’ 's, 32, South Molton-street, Oxford-street. 














7 r r 
AMES WATT ‘and JOH: ANN GUTTEN- 

BERG—two very tine Engravings, by A. Lepovx, from the 
celebrated Paintings by HinLemacueR. Size 23) by 19in. Price 
ll. 1s. each. Representing Watt Discovering the C ondensation of 
Steam, and Guttenberg in the Act of Printing the first Latin Bible, 
now in the British Museum.—Can be had of all Printsellers, or 
direct of the Publisher, Victor Dexarve, No, 10, Chandos- street, 
Covent- Covent-garden, W.C. 


DOLPHUS WING, 48, PiccapILLy, Photo- 
grapher and Miniature Painter—V IGNETTES, CARTES- 
DE-VISITE, and every description of Portrait of the highest 
class. Painti , Engravings, &c. copied with care.—Invalids and 
Families attended specially.—Entrance, 9 - Albany-c court-yard. 








HE MOON. Size of “ Cartes de. Visite.” 
Single Co; re: 18. 6d. e 
Series of 12 Phases, i - Ring: Cans, aotih Description 
8. 


SurrH, Beck & wg mn Cornhill, London, B Cc. 


M® MAYALL begs to announce ‘that the 
following new C/ ARTES- DE-VISITE PHOTOGRAPHS, 
taken from life at Windsor Castle by Hex Masesry’s command, 
will be ready for publication on Saturday, August Ist, 1863 :— 
1. The QUEEN and the ROYAL FAMILY surrounding the 
Bust of the late Prince Consort. 

Her Masesry tare Queen—The Prince and Princess of 
Wates—The Prince and Prixcess of Hesse-Darmu- 
stapt— Princess Hevena— Princess Lovise— Prince 
Leorotp—and the Princess Beatrice.) 

2. GROUP rae poral HIGHNESSES the PRINCE and 
PRIN 
[His Royal a, in his Robes of — Order of the 
Garter—The Princess in her Bridal Dress.) 


3. H.R.H. The PRINCE of WALES, in 
General. 











the Uniform of 


4. H.R.H. The PRINCESS of WALES—(Bridal Robe and 
Train). 
5. H.R.H. The CROWN PRINCE of PRUSSIA. 
6. H.R.H. The CROWN PRINCESS of PRUSSIA. 
7. Their ROYAL HIGHNESSES the CROWN PRINCE and 
PRINCESS—(Group). 
8. H.R.H. PRINCE LOUIS of HESSE—(In his Robes of the 
Order of the Garter). 
9. H.R.H. The PRINCESS 
Robe and Train). 
10. H.R.H. PRINCE ALFRED—(Uniform of Lieutenant in 
the Royal Navy). 
11. Ditto, ditto, (In Private Dress.) 
12. H.R.H. The PRINCESS HELENA. 
13. H.R.H. The PRINCESS LOUISE. 
14. Their ROYAL HIGHNESSES the PRINCESSES HELENA 
and LOU ISE—(Group). 
15. H.R.H. The PRINCESS BEATRICE, 
16. The DAY BEFORE the W RDRENG—(A Group taken at 
Windsor Castle, March 9th, 186: 
[The Prunce and PRINCESS of W ALES—The Crown Prince 
and Parncess of Prussia—Prince and Princess Curis- 
TIAN of Denmarnk—Paince and Prixcess Lovuts of Hesse 
—Parincess HELENA—Parincess Louise—Prince WILLIAM 
of Denmarx (King of Greece)—and Princess Dacmar of 
DENMARK. 
The above will be issued to the Trade by Mr. Mayall’s Aeents, 
Marion, Son & Co.; and mo ag by all Booksellers, 


LOUIS of HESSE—(Diadem, 


Messrs 
Stationers, and Dealers in Cartes de Visi 
PuorocraPaic GALLERIES, 224 and 2, Regent-street, W. 
July 22nd, 1863. 





HE ROYAL HOSPITAL 
INCURABLES, Putney.—Instituted July 31, 1854. 
Treasurer—HENRY HUTH, Esq. 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS & CO. 


Until the year 1854 there existed no Institution for the relief of 
permanent and hopeless disease. Hospits for temporary sick- 
ness were and tly supported, but the case of 
the Incurable had been passed by. 

The Royal Hospital for Incurables was established to supply 
the omission. It proposed to give to such as needed it a life-long 
shelter and a permanent home, and to others a life annuity, thus 
affording relief and comfort where cure was impossible. 

Since its foundation 269 Persons have been received. There 
at present 84 Patients resident in the Hospital, and 81 Out- 
Patients—165 in all. 

Persons admitted as Out-Patients receive 201. a-year. 

mode of admission is election by the subscribers. A sub- 
scription of half-a-guinea annually, or five guineas at one time, 
constitutes the donor a Governor with one vote, and the votes 
inerease in proportion to the amount of the subscription. 

The Elections occur in May and Novem 

DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS are earnestly SOLI- 
CITED to maintain and extend the work of the Institution. 

To those in the enjoyment of health the Board appeal with 

The of the chief of earthly blessings 
should occasion a tribute of gratitude rendered in aid of those 
from whom that blessing has departed for ever. 

To those kindred in affliction, but receiving what relief wealth 
can afford, the Charity is especiz ally commended. It is hoped they 
may be moved to leave some token of sympathy with those who 
suffer as themselves, but who suffer unrelieved. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I give and bequeath unto the Treasurer, for the time being, of 
the Royal “un for spourabies. instituted July 31, 1854, the 
sum of raised and paid by and out of my Teady money, 
plate, goods, and personal effects, which by law I may or can 
charge with the payment of the same, and not of any part of my 
lands, tenements or hereditaments, to be applied towards accom- 
plishing the charitable designs of the said Institution. 

Information cheerfully as at the Office. 

ERIC ANDREW, Secretary. 

Office, 10, Poultry, London, B.C., June 24, 1868. 
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RGH ACADEMY, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 5th George LV. 


Rector—The Ber. JAMES STEPHEN HODSON, D.D. F.R.S.E., 
of Balliol and Merton Colleges, Oxford. 


Classical Masters— 


D'Arcy W. Thompson, M.A., Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
Henry Weir, University of Edinburgh, and M.A. of Caius 
College, Cambridge. 
q ames Carmichael tag Me of Edinburgh. 
James Clyde, LL.D., University of Glasgow. 


Mathematical ee Gloag, LL.D. 

—— i - French and German Soe uages—J. G. E. Macleod, 
sgreae of the Universit; Paris 

English a Jlocution Master—Wi am F. Collier, LL.D., Trinity 

College, Dublin. 

Writing and Arithmetic Master—John Maclean. 

Assistant Arithmetic Master—Evan Stewart. 

a and Military and Civil I t tJ. 


ing—Li 





Mac: 

Drawing Mi: aster—Arthur Perigal, A.R.S. 

Drawing Master for  amaabii oa _— Drawing— 
Walter Carmichael 

Teachers of Fencing— Captain and Mr. Roland. 

Janitor—Hugh Graham. 


The NEXT SESSION of the EDINBURGH ACADEMY will 
COMMENCE on THURSDAY, lst Uctober, at Ten o’clock, when 
Mr. Carmichael will open the First or Junior Class. 

The Academy is an Institution in which Young Gentlemen from 
Hight or Ten to Sixteen or Seventeen Years of age, and upwards, 
receive a thorough Education in Classics, Modern Languages, 
Mathematics, and English Literature. 

Although the Academy is essentially a Classical Institution, a 
Modern Side’ has been added to the School for the advantage of 
comme Gentlemen who mean to enterthe Military or Civil Service, 
or to follow pursuits in which an extensive acquaintance with the 
Classics is not required. 

On Tuesday, 29th, and Wednesday, 30th September, attendance 
will be given at the Academy, from Twelve to Three o’clock, for 
the enrolment of New Pupils. Any additional information may 
be obtaimed from Mr. Parrison, Clerk to the Directors, No. 21, 
St. Andrew-square, Edinburgh. 


BOARDERS are received by— 
The Rector, 62, Great King-street : 
Mr. CARMICHAEL, 9, Saxe-Coburg- 
Mr. Maccean, Raeburn Cottage, ei... place; and 
Dr. Couiier, 10, Saxe-Coburg-place. 


JOHN COMRIE THOMSON, § Secretary. 


HE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 34, 
SOHO- een WAGHORN, who has resided 
many years Abroad, respectfully invites the’ attention of the 
Nobility, Gentry, and Principals of Schoo Is, to her REGISTER 
of ENGLISH and se ee GOVERNESSES, TEACHERS, 
COMPANIONS, TUTORS and PROFESSORS. School Pro- 
perty transferred, and Pu pits —— in England, France and 
Germany. No charge to neipal 


4/DUCATION.—The Principal of a long-esta- 
blished School, for the Daughters of Gentlemen, will be 
wed to receive, after the present Vacation, Six or Eight YOUNG 
ADIES as DAILY BOARDERS, to share with her Resident 
Pupils the advantages of a first-rate Education. The School is 
situate near South Kensineton. Professors attend for Music, 
Drawing, and Modern Languages.—Applications, by letter, to 
H. E., ivingtons’, 3, Waterloo-place, S. Wy. 


YOVERNESS. —An ENGAGEMENT will 
shortly be required by a Lady of the Church of England, 
who has resided two years in Italy, and is a very good musician. 
She teaches Music, Languages, and the usual routine in English ; 
imparts very thoroughly what she, undertakes ch, an has 
been four-and-a-half years in her present situation. —Address 
E. K., Post-office, Spark Brook, near Birmingham. 


RAVESEND PROPRIETARY SCHOOL. 

—A number of Gentlemen, residing in the neighbourhood of 
Gravesend, desirous of giving to their Sons a sound and liberal 
Education, based on religious but unsectarian principles, on mode- 
rate terms, have agreed to establish a Proprietary School. They 
are anxious to secure immediately the services of a Master, com- 
petent to prepare the Pupils for the Middle-class Examinations 
(Oxford and Cambridge), and for Matriculation at the University 
of London. The opportunity for establishing a first-class 8 monn 
is singularly favourable, and every encouragement and co-o 
tion will be et = a Gentleman wi gp himself to to 
the uni munications are invited to be addressed to 


B. HARB. Hon. Sec., 
Hill House, Windmill street Gravesend. 

















<== 
k ING WILLIAM’S COLLEGE, Casrzz. 
TOWN, ISLE of MAN.—Pupils are prepared for the Uni- 
versities, the Military Colleges, the Civil Service, Admission to 
the Army and Navy, and other gy roi Examinations and 
for Mereantile and Similar Pursuits, there are Four Open Exhibj 
pnd to the Universities of 42. and 401. per annum each, for toes 


averse for Boarders, inclusive, vai — 42 guineas to 
tailed P ry > bean Feuineas 








rannum. De m the 
incipal, Rev. Dr. Dixon, 
The College will RE- ae on the 6th of August. 
ESTALOZZIAN SCHOOL, WORKSOP, 


NOTTS.— Founded in 1834. —In this Establishment the 
arrangements are of a superior order; and Young Gentlemen are 
carefully educated and ee pared for the Universities, Competitive 
Examinations, and for age ar Baginceding om sricultural 
Pursuits. Under the care of competent English and Foreign 
Masters the ea ac the advantages of first-rate English ang 
Continental Sc! he course of lasteuction is ve’ compre- 
hensive. The Museum, roan collections of Mine: Plan 
Birds, Anatomical Specimens, Mechanical Models, &c. , the Sch 
Library, the Laboratory, a aaa ‘the Workshop are complete i in 
respect. The School is in a most favourable situation, and for 
exercise and rec recreation there o pte ie aay grounds and q 
covered Gymnasium.—Prospectuses an er particula 
be obtained of the PrincipPa.. *s ane aay 


BEPFORD COLLEGE for LADUES, 47 and 
48, BEDFORD-SQUARE 


The CLASSES will BEGIN for the Session, 1868-64, on TH 
DAY, October Lith, i 
Fees to New Pupils. 


Students, 227. 12. a Year, or 8l. 8s.a Term. Entrance Fee, ll. 1g, 
To o Pupils a ciieniting One Class only, meeting twice a Week, 


21. 22. 

To Pupils attending Two or more Classes—For the First © 
2. 2. ; for each additional Class, if Twice a Week, 11. 11s. 6d. ; 
Once a Week, ll. 1s. a Term. 

Instrumental Music, 31. 38. and 2U. 299.—Calisthenic sesieal 
1. 1s. a Term. 

The SCHOOL for PUPILS vents Eight Years of Age will 
RE-OPEN on THURSDAY, Oc r ist. The Fees are 5i, i. Be. 
Term for Pupils under, and 61. 68. 7 those above Fourtee: 

A few Pupils for the College are necerer as Boarders. 

Prospectuses may be had at pe oa im. 
NE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec, 


IDLAND RBAILWAYZ 


TOURIST TICKETS, at Cueap Fares, available for One 
Calendar Month, are ISSUED at the Midland Booking Office, 
King’s Cross, and other principal Stations—to 

eer Edinburgh, Glasgow, Stirling, Perth, Aber- 


IRELS aN De Belfast, Portrush, for Giant’s Causewa 

— gg ay po ermere, Furness Abbey, Civerstone, 
niston, Penrith, Morecambe, Ingleton, &c. 

SEAS SIDE and BATHING- PLACES-Searborough, tt. 

Filey, Bridlington, Harrogate, Matlock, Buxton, & 
mmes and full particulars may be obtained bre all the 
Company’s Stations and Receiving Office: 
Inquire at King’s Cross for Tickets, via Midland Railway. 


Derby, 1863. JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 


O BRITISH and CONTINENTAL TOUR- 

ISTS._EDWARD STANFORD has just issued a NEW 

EDITION of his TOURIST’S CATALOGUE, containing Title, 

Price, &e. of the best, Guide +. *y Maps, Conv versntion Books, 

Co din the United’ Kingdom, the Conti- 

_ and poe It can be te gratis ee aepliontinn, or will 

te forwarded by post for one stamp.— Lon: Epwarp StTanrorp, 

lier by Appointment to His Royal Sighness the ice of 

a4 and Agent for the Sale of Ordnance Maps, pceoloeical Survey 
ae and Admiralty Charts, 6, Charing Cross, 8S. W. 


SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


HE LOAN, TRUST and AGENCY 
MPANY of SOUTH AFRICA (Limited), issue SIX PER 
GENT. OOEBENTUR ES, at Three, Five, or Seven Years, in sums 




















of 1002. to 1,0001., with Coupons  ~ payable half-yearly, on 
the Ist of January and the Ist of July. 

Directors. 
John Alfred Chowne, Esq. Edmund Westby, Esq. 


Charles Hotson Ebden, sq. Henry Collison, <= 
James Searight, Esq. R. Nicholl Byass, Esa. 
pe ae Bank (Limited), oe a “ .C. 
Offices—4, Royal Exchange Avenue, London, E.C. 
JOHN O. SMITH, Chairman, 


OANS.—The British Mutual Investment Loan 
and Discount Company (Limited) is prepared to GRANT 
LOANS, in sums not exceeding 1 0001. , upon approved personal or 
other security, y by easy ts, extending over any 
period a exceeding ten years, 

Forms pectuses, and every other Information, 
may be obtaii ined at the Ortices of the Company, Nos. 17 and 18, 
New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, E.C. 

CHARLES JAMES THICKE, Manager. 
JOSEPH K. JACKSON, Secret ary. 


EBENTURES at 5, 54 and 6 PER CENT.— 
CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, 350,002. 
Directors. 
LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq., Chairman. 
“ James D. H. Elphinstone, Steoben P. Kennard, Bsq. 
art. M.P. | Patrick F. Robertson, Esq. 
| Robert Smith, Esq. 
Sir S. Villiers "Surtees, K.B. 


LIMITED. pes 











om . “George Gagdon, Esq. 
George Ireland, 
Duncan James = , Esq 

The yoy of ihe & JEYLON COMPANY, 


authorized b; lution of the §) reholders, at the 
Meeting of the ‘Company, held in London on the 4th day ¢ of April, 
rrow a sum 0! 


money not exceeding the weet on portion 
of their Subscribed Capital, are prepared to issue Debentures for 
one, three, and five years, at 5, 54 and 6 per — respectively, and 
for, —_ as may be specially neneee 
eg. are also prepared to invest for Constituents, at 
Colemial we tes, Money on ete ye in an oe a Mauritius, either 
with or without their guaran caps bes nged. 
Applications for iculars to be made at "the ‘Uitice of the Com- 


pany, No. 12, 0) street. 
JOHN ANDERSON, Secretary. 


By order, 
YDROPATHIC SANATORIUM, SUD- 


epoos PARK, Rickson Hill, Surrey.— Physician, 
Dr. EB. 


L LANE 
he TURKISH BATH on the Pre mises, under Dr. Lane’s 
ical direction. Consultations in London at the City Turkish 
and Hydropathic Baths, 5, South-street, Finsbury, every Tuesday 
and Friday, between 1 and 4, 





" 
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DRITISH ASSOCIATION. —Meeting in 
B August, of Neweastlow n-Tyne.—A GENTLEMAN leaving 

the Town will SE for the Meeting at very reason- 
Me terms; Ma Catiek pleasantly situated; Drawing-Room, 
Dining- ery Three Bed-Rooms. Dressing-Room, Attendance, 
&e.—Apply to W., Meners. Shum & Co., Solicitors, 3, King’s- 
Bedford-row, London, W.C. 


ALVERN IMPERIAL HOTEL. 


The New Establishment at Great Great Malvern contains upwards of 
100 Bed Rooms, has all the ego of the Modern Joint- 





tel, is surrounded Gardens, and com- 
Sto medualled Views of , 4 -- rocstersiiine and the adjoining 
Cone Proprietors receive Lady or Gentlemen Boarders at the rate 


31. 108. pe: 
of Bible d Hote Daily. 

The Hotel has exetlont Stables, Loose Boxes, and Paddocks. 
A Covered Way conducts the Visitors frem the Railway Station, 
and Porters attend the Trains. 


OOKBIN DING—in the Monastic, GROLIER, 
MALOUE slish and Fo — yh the most superior 
mann rel 
er, by Rng JOSEPH ZAEHNSDORF 
BOOKBINDER ” TO THE KING OF HANOVER, 
English and Foreign Bookb: 
___ & BRYDGES-STREET, COVENT- GARDEN, W.c. 
IR. R. DAMON, of Weymouth, invites 
attention to his large Stock of 


RECENT SHELLS, 

received from Foreign Correspondents. He supplies named Collec- 
tions, of which the gillowing bs is as er LAND and % 33 
WATER SHELLS of E, 500 s f the MEDI- 
TERRANEAN SEA, nove — Ditto ORTHERN and 
ARCTIC SEAS, 100 species—JAMAICA LAND SHELLS, 100 
species, 528. 6d. ; 200 species, 6 guineas—LAND SHELLS of C CUBA, 
cies LAND éiitne + eptani tee SHELLS of _ 
AFRICA, including Ga ea, Streptax! ~ 
30 epecies, 2 guineas — AND § 5 vf oP ALRSTINE. 


species, &: . &e. 
Genera roi illustrate Conchological Manuals, 100 for 30s. ;* Ditto, 


select examples, : 
BRITISH SHELLS. 
tal Trish Gi oomdinoted on various of the Eng- 
Irish R. D. is enabled to offer 100 species 
ditto, 12 guineas ; 400 ditto, 
tary Collections, 100 species, 218. 








By dredging 
lish, Scotch 


choice "specimens, E 
Priced List of British Shells, 
FOSSILS. 

The extensive character of his Stock of Fossils enables R. D. to 
furnish large and comprehensive Collections, Elementary and 
other Sets, at the rg ipa rices :—Fossils and their Rocks, 100 
different specimens, 20. ; to, 51. ; 500 ditto, 201. ; 1,000 do. 501. 

List of British, Shells, 18 1861, 8V0. is.—Labels for ditto, printed 
within brass lines, 28. 6d.—List of Genera, new edition, in large 
type, f aah anaris ‘Labels, 58.—Priced Catalogue of Shells and 


* Sets ‘of these have been cumetied 2 and are exhibited at the 
South Kensington Museum. 


Autograph Letters, part the Collection of the late D. M. 
JOHNSTON, Esq. 
N EASES. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, on 
WEDNESDAY, August 12, and two following aon & in 





COLL LECTION’ of AUTOGRAPH TTERS ane MANU- 
SOR hig i Sapeang taal atta of et 
tee an lent assem! 
graph Letters of finalist ns “y 


and. I Foreign Celebrities, of some of 
ad i—— hy = hitherto been offered for sale :—E 
Poets—se' rs and autograph Poems of Robert Burns 
unique Letter of Flora Macdonald—numerous Letters of Musical 
Celebrities—Correspondence of Sir Henry Spelman, comprising 
letters of the most eminent made te of the seventeenth century— 
ne and — examples of the Autographs of Eminent Men, in 
all date—English and Foreign Royalt ty: 
Richard tie Henry VII., Prades I. of Ba = and others— 
numerous Letters of Lite terary Ct — Manuscripts ‘cal 
Volumes of Autographs—Deeds and Chaxtens and Topographical 
Manuscripts, &c. 
Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 


Music and Musical Instrwments. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SiMPson will SELL 

A UCTION, at their House, 47, Le’ eur » EARLY 

in AUGUST, a COLLECTION of MUSIC and MUSICAL LITE- 

ATURE, including a few 44 and Interesting Works; also, 
Musical Instruments of all ki 


' “2 Consignments for this = can be received up to the 8th 
inst. 





BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY, 


The AUGUST NUMBER contains 
CARDINAL POLE; 
Or, THE DAYS OF PHILIP AND MARY. 
An Historical Romance. 
BY WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH, 
Book V.—THE INSURRECTION. Chaps. I. to VIII. 

II. SIX WEEKS AT HUNSDON MANOR. Part I. 

Ill, WAS MAN CONTEMPORARY WITH THE MAM-~ 
MOTH? By W.S.G. 

IV. 

Vv 


BY THE SAD SEA WAVES. By MONKSHOOD. 
. THE AON ed 78 CRIMEA. .By A CRIMEAN 
OFFICER. 
VI. noe ry ‘on LAZZARONE. AS 
M LIFE. By Dr. MICHELSEN. a 
cus WORTH. By FREDERICK ENOCH. 


MOTTOES AND COGNIZANCES OF THE PRINCE 
AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
MARSHALL. 


A TRAGEDY IN WAXWORK. 

EZRA CROSS AND THE MARSHAL. By W. BRODIE. 

THE HAUNTED HOME. By J. E. CARPENTER. 
London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


Vil. 
Viti. 


TX. By FREDERICK 


x. 
XI. 
XIL 





The Valuable Library of the late JOHN KALERGI, Esq.; 
the Spanish Library of the late DEAN WADDILOVE: 
and some Capital Music. 

MESSRS. 


LEIGH eS & WILKINSON, 
e Auctioneers of Li Property yy and Works illustrative of 
the Fine Arts, will SELL? by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 
—_ 3), Wellington- -street, S = eg ,on FRIDAY, August 7, 
o’cloc! 


‘following days, a! z preckeely, the Valuable 
LIBRARY of the Tate sUuN KALER * compriaing | Fine 
Pre icturesque Sceneries, and ‘hen ks of ts— 
‘apital weet in General Literature—a — Collection of 
Thos retical, Classical and other Music, b. 
also, a *SvaNisil LIBRARY ro the 
WADDILOVE, Dean of Ripon ; some Curious and Rare Books, 
from ~ ace of a Collector; bry a Small Collection of En- 
gravings, consisting of British and Foreign Portraits, Illustrations 
of County Histories, &c. 
May be viewed two days previous, and Catalogues had on receipt 
of four stamps. 


Photographic Lenses, Lathes and Tools, Aviary with Birds, 
Stereoscopic Slides, dc. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 
azOe at his Great wigan 38, King-street, oe garden, 











OREIGN and COLOMTAL MAIL PARCEL 


Spend Feonomy rate, Punctuality. 
EUROPEAN. COX INENT, DA LY. epein, Portugal, South 
Sicily, Greece, iS Turkey, THRICE 
iterranean, WE. 
Straits, Sere, China, Japan, 
Ss ava, FORTN 


GHT TLY. 
eria, Tani li, Egypt, Aden, WEEKLY. 
West Coast, Madeira, St. Helens, eae Cape Colonies. 


AS{[A—Persia, India, Ce = 


Mauritius, Mad: ascar, M ONTH: 
AMERICA ey vew Cee gy Canada, WEEKLY. Ha- 
vanna, Tampi Mexico, Carthagena, Honduras, Bahamas, 


fornia, ri 

NIGHTLY. 
AUSTRALIA—Tasmania, New Zealand, MONTHLY. 

Shipping in all aes by Steamers and fleetest Clippers. Pas- 
mgaged. Baggage ship Insurances effected. 

for Re Reduced Throug ‘Rates to more vane 500 Places throughout 

the Globe, apply to 23, Regent-street, 6. ; Chaplin’s, Regent- 

cireus, W. ; 150, Leadenhall-street, B.C. — 

Wueatier & Co., late Wacnony. Established 26 years. 


Brazil, River Plite MONTHLY. West Indies, Pacific, Cali- 
Ociunbia, Nova Scotia, Bermuda, FORT- 








Sales by Auction 


Library of the late ADMIRAL SIR CHARLES 
SULLIVAN, Bart. 


WV ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auc- 
tioneers of Literary «Ae my SELL by AUCTION, 

at their House, 47, Leices' C. (west mee on THURS- 

DAY, August 6 aiid two followin days ok e-y Y of the late 

ADMIRAL SIR CHAR SUL Liva Bart., consisting of 

a good Selection of Bnalist and Foreign 1 

part in old morocco and calf gilt bindi 


wards, Montagu, Johnson, and Faulkner—Collec of 
the Works of f “Addison, Ariosto, Burke, Butler, Clarendon, Con- 
~~ > Dryden, om. 1. Paley, Pe rove, | Scott, SI are, Swift, 
ages and Travels — — 
Vencouren 2 Phillips, Ross, Denon, gm _ "Purchas s Pil 


—_ fine copy im crimson moroeco—Chauncy’s Hertfo hire, 
in crimson morocco— Whitaker's Leeds, 2 vols.— Keating ‘a 
Trelan —Hume’s England, Bowyer’s edition, 8 vols. — Grose’ 
Antiquities, 10 vols. large paper, bright calf epee Col. 
ea de Rebus Hibernicis, 5 vols.—Sir Ro Strange’s Works 
Hager 's Works, brilliant impressions of the original plates— 
Thane’s British Autegrphy, 3 vols.—Strutt’s Dresses and Sports 
and Pastimes—Bryant's Mythology, 3 vols.—Mathewe’s Bible, 1549 
-Voltaire, uvres, 30 vols. fine copy— Se nr eae Hindustani 
Dictior tg ye 13 vols, &c. , some choice 
Pictures, Bronzes, Marbles, See following Fe my ) 


Catalogues ¢ on a of two stamps. 


A few Choice Pictures rbles, d&:c., the Property 
of the late ADMIRAL "STB CHARLES "SULLIVAN, 
rt. 


M* ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, on 
FRIDAY , August 7 followin the Sale of the Library on that 
day, a few CHOICKE PICTURES: a Holy Family by Raphael, 
formerly in the Ro al gine at Versailles, an aoe 
Louis the Fifteent' Madame de Pompadour—t 
Bace! formerly in the Orleans clietien 
rracci—Virgin and Child, by Onorio Mari- 
nari, the chef-d’euv Te of this rare master; a few choice Decorative 
ronzes, Marbles, old French Clocks, a Gobelin Sereen, an Eliza- 
bethan Armoire, an Ivory Esoritoire, Carved } ee beautiful 
Miniatures, Gold and Silver Medals, Trinkets ts, & 


May be viewed two days before the Sale. 








on FRIDA ugust 7. past 1: 2 orclock Ai mA a few 
excellent ploToGR sbrtte oma ‘ACH ROM MATIC LENSES, 
yy the best pear og Pim Es Views 
and eet Apparatus, th et Albums, Stereoscopic Slides, 
Dissecting roneere erage en 8 Lathe ina Tools, Illustrations 
of stocked with Birds, Cages, 


viary 
Minerals from australia, E, 2 vanlety of Miscellaneous Item: 
_On view the day prior and morning of Sale, and Caialagnests had. 


Ancient and Modern Books in all classes of Literature, 
including the Architectural Library of G. R. BYSH 
WEBB, Esq. 


OUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL b 
yore at their Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, on WEDNES- 
NEX August 5, and following day, at 1 o'clock, a COL- 
LBorios of BOOKS, amongst which are Roberts’s Hol Land, 
gypt, Nubia, &c., the large and complete work—L’ ‘ 
Artistiaue et _Monumentale, 2 vols. —Angus Saree er 
ni 





a Sketch by 
i B ey 5 vols.—Rubens's Illustrations of the Bible, in a series of 
beautiful Display of Herald -Treasures of the United Kingdom— 
Guillim’s. eraldry, best edition—Art-Union Journal, 








8 vols. —3 copies of The Vernon hae mony 4 vols.—Don Quixote, 
india proof impressions of the my Smirke, 4 vo . large 
morocco—Statu ey — fagna Charta to 19 Vic- 


per, 
fori 2e—Alison’s Histo rs 
Scotland, 9 vols.—Smol. tts Wor 
48 vols. half moroceo—Pictori ‘ition of Shakspere, 8 vo 
Pictorial Bible, 3 vols. ravcvewna « harnock’s ‘Works, 9 vols. large 
pee Caee> Animal Kingdom, 8 vols., &c. 
Ca talogues rewarded on receipt of two amps. _ 


20 eal “eirytler’ 8s History of 
A vols. calf—Waverley N ovels, 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXLI. 
is just published. 
Contents. 


. NAPIER’S MEMORIALS OF CLAVERHOUSE. 
Il. DRUIDS AND BARDS. 
III. FERGUSSON’S MODERN ARCHITECTURE. 
IV. LOUIS BLANC’S FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
. SIR G.C. LEWIS ON FORMS OF GOVERNMENT. 
VI. RAYMOND’S NAVIES OF FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 
VII. THE SOURCES OF THE NILE. 
VIII. THE SCOTS IN FRANCE—THE FRENCH IN SCOT- 
LAND. 
LYELL me THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 
London : & Co. Ib : A&C. Black. 


_ 


xs 


IX. 











Now ready, price 4s. ; 12s. annually; or 13s. ad post | free, 
The Second Number of the 


A MEREOFOLOGICA L REVIEW, and 

JOURNAL of the ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Contents. 

1. Ons oe eeence of Language. By R.S. Charnock, Esq. F.S.A. 


9 “on the Influence of Race on Art. 
oe he Creation ma Man and Substance of the Mind. By Prof. 
Pistet of the Origin of Indo-E 
ctet on the Origin of Indo-Europeans 
Hthnoloteal N : ues and Inquiries by the late Robert 
nox, 
a 4 of et Frente of the Anthropological Society of 


roca. 

On the su myvened ipereasing Preraee of Dark Hair in Eng- 
land, ohn Beddoe 

On the Y APReoite Fossil J a By M. A. de Quatrefages. 

Miscellanea Anthropologi: 

Journal of the Awitiropelogi@al —g he of London, containing 
Papers by Prof. — all, Prof. Busk, Mr. Bollaert, Mr. 
Win Reade. lake ; Reports of the Discus- 
sions before the Sdoeiety, he 


London: Triibner & Co. 60, Paternoster-row. 


pie 
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Price 6d. Monthly, 
(THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S. DOMESTIC 
MAGAZINE. 
Contents of oo og ( AUGUST.) 
BEROE WOOP MA 
Chap. V tthe a of Balmwick 


IL DOMESTIC SERVICE By the Author of ‘Twenty Years 
in the Church ’ and ‘ Dragon’s Teeth.’ 


THE CROOKED SHADOW. 
VIII. and IX. 


L 


III. A Danish Story. Parts 


IV. 
Vv. 


A WOMAN'S CHOICE. (Poetry.) 


THE ENGLISH WOMAN'S CONVEYANCE COMPANY. 
Illustrated by Adelaide Claxton. ‘ 


VI. a PRECIOUS STONES. 
Cha; uartz. 


.— Onyxes. 
VII. LIVING—AND DYING BY THE NEEDLE. 
VIII. THE BOOK OF THE MONTH. George Eliot's * Romola.” 
IX. THE FASHIONS. 
X. THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S CONVERSAZIONE. 
A Coloured Fashion Plate, and a Coloured Pattern for What-not 
in Bead and Wool Work. 
A Sheet of Patterns, containing Designs for Useful and Orna- 
mental Needlework, &e. “Full-sized peerems for Cutting Out and 
Making a Lady’s Chemise and a Lady’s Nightdress. 
A SUPPLEMENT of 16 large pages is eo published, price 6d., 


containing— 
I. Operas, Oratorios, and Musical Entertainments. 
ut en’s Criticism on Women’s Work. 


(Poetry.) 
tain Masters ~ 4 s Children. By Thomas Hood. 

hap. VI. Apehibald Davenage’s Trouble. 

—The Case of the Missing Arthur Davenage. 
=. Audsles —! Colour. 

VL. The Foo of Clay. By Charles de Bernard. Chapter VI. 

VII. Out of Suspense (Poe 
Vill. a of Books.—‘ “The Geological Evidences of the Anti- 
uity of Man,’ ‘ Joan Carewe. 

IX. Music of the Menth. 

X. Answers to Correspondents. 

Illustrations of Muslin Jacket—the New Fichu Marie-Antoi- 
nette— Handsome Knitting Pattern—Egg Basket for the Breakfast 
Table, 4 ill rochet Fl pot Cover—F lower Basket, 
3 onions te Mediei Bodice—the Alpine Bodice—a pretty 
Bathing Dress—the Latest I in Cri 3 illustrations 
—Piqu pg and 5 engravings of ‘the aa Children’s 
Dresses. Also a RAs, Fashion Plate, and a Bouquet for Berlin 
Work, printed in 


London: S. 0. Beeton, 248, Strand, W.C. 


Price 6d. Monthly, 


THE BOY’S OWN MAGAZINE. 
Contents of No. VIII. ( AUGUST.) 
I. CRESSY AnD POICTIERS; mi the Story of the Black 
Prince's B . EB 


age. 

Chapt XLVI.—A T 
» _XLVII.—“ A Douglass!” 
+ XLVIII.—Burnt Candlemas. 
’ LIX.—Our Ca maltvity. 
Tilustrated by Robert Dudiey. 
Il. THe Fee oe GARDENS: NEW WORLD MON. 
J. G. Wood, M.A. <a et ith 
falls il Tunetion and others by T. W. Wood. 

III. ADVANTAGES OF ADVERSITY. (Poetry.) 


IV. JOE BROADLEY’S CRICKET Eemure. By Rev. 
Jas. Pycroft, Author of ‘The Cricket Fiel 
THE WINCHESTER BOYS. With full- ad Tilustration 
by Frederick Skill. 
THE ADVENTURES OF REUBEN DAVIDGER, Seven- 
Four Months a jive among ks 
it the Author of ‘ “Wild Sports of tthe World. e 
Il.—Tom and I ey the chief with the 


ouse on the hill—We iors a a) spell of p luck— 

Lowering clouds—The details of a terrible — 
Breakers ahead! Illustrated ~ Harden 8. Melville. 

Tae Younes NORSEMAN. By W. B. Rands.—Chap. 
n Elopement. Illustrated by Robert Dudley. 

TOURNAMENTS HOLDEN AT OXFORD. Byan Old 
Oxonian. 

UP IN bag ALPS._ By Sir Lascelles Wraxall, Bart. 
—Chapter XII. e Ibex. Chapter XIII. Alpine Mar- 
mots. Wi ith full- page Illustration. 

a ~ al OF THE BRITISH NAVY. B 

F. Roberts.—Chaj XII. Elizabeth and her 
—Sir 4 Drake. Illustrated. 

XI. “FAGGING? OR “SLAVERY” AMONG THE ANTS. 

XII. MIDSHIPMEN AFLOAT. With full-page Llustration 

by Captain W. W. May. 











Vv. 
VI. 


VIL. 
VItt. 
IX. 


x. Edwina 


dmirals 


XIII. CHEMISTRY. By W. G. Howgrave. 
XIV. now TO MAKE A SMALL ORGAN. With Illustrative 
Diagrams. 


XV. Pussip mer sent > ® Hood, &. Tilustrated. 


seven stamps. 
London D Becton, 945, Brands wee 
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aE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CCXXVIL., is published THIS DAY. 
Contents. 
I. AUSTRIA. 

II. NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BIBLE. 
III. GLACIAL THEORIES. 

IV. OUR COLONIAL SYSTEM. 

V. WASHINGTON IRVING. 

VI. MODERN SPIRITUALISM. 
VII. THE NILE—AFRICAN DISCOVERIES. 

VIII. SACRED TREES AND FLOWERS. 
IX. ROME AS IT IS. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





This day is published, price 68. 


HE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW. 
No. LXXVII., AUGUST, 1863. 


1. ROYER COLLARD. 

2. WILSON’S PREHISTORIC MAN. 

3. THOMAS DE QUINCEY—GRAVE and GAY. 

4. HENRY ST. JOHN and REIGN of QUEEN ANNE. 

5. The EDUCATION and MANAGEMENT of the IMBECILE. 
6. The WEST HIGHLANDS of SCOTLAND. 

7. PRETENSIONS of SPIRITUALISM. 

8. MORMONISM—PAST and PRESENT. 

9. The COTTON FAMINE and LANCASHIRE DISTRESS, 
10. OUR NATIONAL DEFENCES. 

Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. 


Cyesev an" NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 





Contents for AUGUST. No. DXII. 
I. THE SOURCES OF THE NILE. 
Il. THE SHADOW OF gg ey S = By the AUTHOR 
of ‘EAST LYNNE.’ Part X 
III. SIR WILLIAM WALLACE. — on NATHANIEL. 
Iv. Al Anszers STUDIO IN THE QUARTIER LATIN. 


V. MISERERE. By EDGAR A. BOWRING, C.B. 
VI. THE CONFEDERATE JUSTIFICATION. A LETTER 
TO THE EDITOR FROM CYRUS REDDING. 
VII. STRATHMORE; or, WROUGHT BY HIS OWN 
HAND. By the AUTHOR of ‘GRANVILLE DE 
VIGNE.’ Part II. 
VIII. MEMOIRS OF VICTOR HUGO. 
IX. THE KINGDOM OF SIAM. 
London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


N ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
‘i, XLVI., for AUGUST, 1863, is now ready, price One 


Contents. 
I. LORD BACON AS NATURAL PHILOSOPHER. By 
BARON LIEBIG, President of the Royal Academy of 
Science, Munich. (Second Pa) 
3.—Natural Spiga = a the Age of Bacon. 
4.—Bacon under Jam 
5.—Historia Vite et t stort 
6.—The Method and fhe “sim of Philosophical 
Investigation. 
Il. LETTERS FROM A COMPETITION WALLAH. 
Letter 3.—About Opium and other things. 
TI. VINCENZO; or, Sunken Rocks. By JOHN RUFFINI, 
Author of ‘ Lorenzo Benoni,’ ‘ Doctor Antonio,’ &c. 
Chap. 39.—‘‘ I can’t Aas ont out,” said the Starling. 
»  40.—Sweets of 
41.—The Sword wears out the Scabbard. 
IV. THE AMERICAN ILIAD IN A NUTSHELL. By 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 
V. THE STORY OF SCHILLER'S REMAINS. By AN- 
DREW HAMILTON. 
VI. THE LAND’S END. By the DEAN of CANTERBURY. 
VII. THB PLANTS ON THE SUMMITS OF THE HIGH- 
LAND MOUNTAINS. By the Rev. HUGH MAC- 
aaa S Author of ‘Footnotes from the Page of 


c. 





VIII. = GRAND PRIZE OF PARIS. By EDWARD 
DICEY. 
IX. LIFE OR DEATH IN INDIA. By HARRIET MAR- 
TINEAU. 
Macmillan & Co. London and Cambridge. 
Sold by all Booksellers, News-agents, aud at all Railway Stations. 





Now ready, 


E CORNHILL MAGAZINE, No. 44 (for 
- AUGUST), pine One Shilling, with Illustrations by Frederick 
Leighton, John Everett Millais, and Frederick Walker. 


Contents. 





ROMOLA. Pe bein an Illustration.) 
r LXVIII.—Romola’s Waking. 
” LX1X.—Homeward. 
2 LXX.—Meeting again. 
” LXXI.—The Confession. 
’ LXXII.—The Last Silence. 
Epilogue. 
MEDICAL ETIQUETTE. 
FARMERS. 
FOREIGN ACTORS AND THE ENGLISH DRAMA. 
“MRS. ARCHIE.” (With an Illustration.) 
PRIMITIVE LANGUAGE. 
OF GEESE. 


THE p.m HOUSE AT ALLINGTON. (With an Illus- 


Chapter A 7 \ombat, 
 SEEvL —Ne, ‘the’ Conquering Hero Comes.” 
HEINRICH HEINE. 
ON A MEDAL OF GEORGE THE FOURTH. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





cus. INTELLECTUAL OBSERVER: 


OF NATURAL O. MICROSCOPIC 


IEW 
RESEARCH, and RECREATIVE SCIE 
No. XIX. AUGUST, 1863, price One Shilling. 
Contents. 

MICRO-LEPIDOPTERA (Coleophora or Tent-Makers. By L. 
Lane Clarke. With a Coloured Plate, delineating 14 Micro- 
scopic Objects. 

THE SOURCES OF THE NILE. By Professor D. T. Ansted, 
M.A. F.R.S. 


ON CAMPHOR PULSATIONS. By Charles Tomlinson. 

A VISIT TO LLANDUDNO. By Henry J. Slack, F.G.S. 
NOTES ON THE MOLE. By the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. F.L.S. 
THE STUDY OF MOSSES. 


OPHRYDIUM iy aw ym ani the Rey. W. Houghton, M.A. 
F.L.S. With a Tinted Pla 


ALLOTROPHY. By W. B. A 
BLECTRIOAL RESEARCHES BY DE LA RIVE AND 
RESULTS OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS MADE 
AT THE KEW OBSERVATORY. By Charles Chambers. 
oLyerast OF STARS AND NEBULEZ—THE gia 
F THE MOON. By the Rev. T. W. Webb, M.A. F.R.A.S. 

pRocennines OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 

NOTES AND MEMORANDA, 

*,* The present Number of the yg me oh Chevererocmamannes 
a New Volume. All the previous Numbe: now be had, 
several having been reprinted. Vols. I., 11. aaa Il iit. ready, hand- 
somely bound, price 78. 6d. each. 


Groombridge & § &58 ons, 5, Paternoster- row, London. __ 





lHE ENGLISH WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
for AUGUST. One Shilling. 
Contents. 
STONES of the TEMPLE. By a SISTER of the CRAFT. 
MEUDON, and ITS PAST and PRESENT OCCUPANTS. 
LINES suggested by the UNCOVERING of the MEMORIAL of 
the PRINCE CONSORT. By the AUTHOR of ‘QUEEN 
ISABEL.’ 
MAN’S DEBT TO WOMAN: 
RICHARD. 
THE INFLUENCE of the INDIVIDUAL LIFE. 
LOWELL and ITS OPERATIVES. 
LADIES in the ORCHESTRA—M. ALPHONSE SAX’S NEW 
SCHOOL. 
A SEASON with the DRESSMAKERS; or, the EXPERIENCE 
ofa FIRST HAND. 
NOTICES OF BOOKS :—Fish Culture—Worth Her Weight in 
Gold—The Poet's Children, &c. &c. 
unenees OF THE MONTH. 
OPEN COUNCIL. 
PASSING EVENTS. 
London: Office, 19, Langham-place, Regent-street, W.; 
W. Kent & Co. Paternoster-row. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
for AUGUST, 1863. No. DLXXIV. Price 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 
A Visit to an Tpseneent Co Camp: Letter from Poland. No, III. 
Caxtoniana. 
No. 24. On some ae rs in whose Writings Knowledge of the 

Semen World is eminently displayed. 
ovels, 


Translations ss Horace. 
Indian Prosperity. 
George Cxnikebank. 
The State and Prospects of the Church of England.—Conclusion. 
In the Garden. 
Part III. 


Chronicles of Carlingford : The Perpetual Curate. 
Captain Speke’s Welcome. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
VHE LAW MAGAZINEand LAW REVIEW 
for AUGUST, aaa | No. 30 of the Unirep ~— Series, is 
this = published, p: , and contains :—1. The Law of Libel 
—2. Ancient English "Reema ry—3. Scientific Evidence in Courts 
of Law—4. The American Secession—5. Criminal Proced' 


Lewis on Conveyancing—7. Convict Discipline—Report of ~ Com- 
missioners—Notices of New Books—Events of the 5 arter, & c. 


a POEM. By FRIEND 











London: Butterworths, 7, Fleet-street, Her Majesty’s Law 
Publishers. 
RASER’S MAGAZINE for Avcust, 
price 2s. 6d. 


Contents, 
M‘Culloch on Taxation. 
Late Laurels: a Tale. Chapters XII. aud XIII. 
Mr. Buckle in the East. By his Fellow Traveller. 
Love's Impress. By E. Hinxman. 
A Chapter on Chalons and Aldershot. 
Lawrence Bloomfield in Ireland. Part X.: Pigot. 


arty. 
obertaon of Ellon: a Sketch of a Scottish Parson. By 
England’s Voice to England's Queen. By Stephen Jenner. 
Madame Lind-Goldschmidt. 
The Roman Poets of the Republic. By F. T. Palgrave. 
Evening : a Fragment. me Astley H. Baldwin. 
he Popular Novels of the Year. 
The — ron Nineve' 

don: Parker, Son & Bourn, West Strand. 


RACTICAL MECHANICS’ JOURNAL 
for AUGUST. Part 185. Price 1s. Illustrated with a folio 
Steel Engraving of Mr. A.C. Kirk’s Ice-making Apparatus, and 
Forty Woodcuts. 
Original Articles tid Eon New Forging Machines. 
Petriquesting Apres 
Green’s New lasting Powder. 
Trial of Steam Fire-engines. 
New Process for Silvering Glass. 
Colonial and Foreign Railways. 
samers 's Blast Engine Valves. 
The R oval Agricultural on 
The “ Chalmers” Target. 

RECENT PATENTS :—Johnson, Indicating Metals; Danks, 
Boot-tips: Berendorf, Boilers; Pollak, Cookimg-apparatus ; 3 
Tasker, Harrows ; Lord, Fluting Rollers. 

, LAW REPORTS OF PATENT CASES :— Needham, Filter- 

; Fowler, Ploughs ; Tinsley, Copyright ; Hart, Copyright. 
eviews, Corres ndence, Proceedin ngs of Scientific Societies, 
Marine bas 3A = Monthly Notes, Lists of i eageted and Designs. 


: Longmans, 39, Paternoster- 
Editor's Ofhees’ (Offices of Patents), 47, Lincoln's Ton. fields. 











Now ready, 
PHE BORDER MAGAZINE for Avousr, 
With Illustratiens. Price ls. 
Contents. 
2. On oy eg rance 0 t 
Sir David Brewster. Coley. 
3. Geena of My Childhood— = Poetry. 
4. Warkworth Castle and Hermitage. 
Part First 





PAvith Iilust 

i justrati 

5. A Chapter on Names. ae: 
6. Folk-Lore—Wart and Wen Cures. 
7. sadaniagis 227 Legends of ny ee og Wh Alexander Leighton, 


ames’s Puzzle. ith Illustration. 
8. Stray Leaves from My Portfolio. 
9. The Hospitable Vicarage. With Illustration. 


10. Historical Genealogies of Dame Families. 
ll. Calendar of Horticulture. 


12. Agricultural Report. 
Obituary. 
Edinburgh: 
a don : Peery in, Mars! 
Booksellers. 


as o GOVERNING FAMILIES of ENG. 
D.—The SPECTATOR, of This Day, contains 

third of om series of Articles on the Governing Families—the 

Greys of Howick. With the introductory article on the 11th inst, 

was meen a Map of great interest, tes, wh the mip yoy) of 

led Property in the various Soenten, w - Foogg 2 still be had 

gratis with the paper of that date. h, the Percies— 

rst 400 years; on the 25th, A... F. a. 1 Price 6d. 

7d.—1, Wellington-street, Strand ; and all News-agents. 
niga eS en 

Just published, feap. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. ; free by post 28. 8d. Second 
Edition (with numerous * Aiaithons) of 


TT. FANNIN PROCESS. By Masor 


Rameers Sohn Nasa Davies, 54, Princes-street, Leicester-squ: 

W.. Liverpool: Henry Greenwood, Office of * The British Journal 

of Photography,’ 2, nCastle-street, 
SHAKSPERE FOR SCHOOLS. 
Price 2s. 6d. well printed and bound, 


XTRACTS FROM ger py ie pment 
Every objectionable passage omitted, and a Short 
of the Plot of each Play prefixed. Especially adapted f for Schoot 


use. 
London: Whittaker & Co. 
Just published, Second Edition, enlarged, price 2s. 6d. 
free by post, 


OUTLINES OF 
MENTAL AND MORAL SCIENCE, 


For the Use of Colleges and Schools. 
With LEXICON of TERMS, &c. 
By DAVID STUART, D.D. 


London: William Allan & Co. 9, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C.. 


William P. , ieee, 2, St. David-street.. 
hall & Co, 





» by post. 














Shortly will be published, 
OUTLINES OF 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
By DUGALD STEWART. 
With CRITICAL NOTES, QUESTIONS, &c. 
By JAMES M‘COSH, LL.D. 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the Queen’s University 
for Ireland. 


William Allan & Co. 9, Stationers’ Hall-court, London, E.C. 


Just ready, 
New School Edition, containing every important Reading, 


HORATII OPERA OMNIA, 
Chiefly after the Text of T. C. Orellius. 


24mo. strongly bound, price is. 6d. 
N.B. Schools requiring large b don advant 
terms. 





William Allan & Co. 9, Stationers’ Hall-court, London, E.C. 


STANDARD FRENCH CLASS BOOKS, 
New Editions, 


By ALFRED HAVET, Esq., 
Author of ‘ The Complete French Class Book,’ &. 


ROUILLON (M. De), Grammatical Institutes of 
the French Language; or, The Teacher's French Assistant: 
containing a Series of Theoretic, Practical, and Progressive 

, in which every difficulty is s explained, either in Notes 
at the end of each exercise, or LEE erences to preceding rules 
Twelfth Edition, revised by ALFRED HAVET, Esq., Author 
=. The Complete French Book,’ &c. 12mo. 396 pp. half- 


ROUILLON = De), Key to Grammatical Insti- 
tutes. 12mo. 8: 


ROUILLON (M. De), Tourist’s French Com- 
ponian, ontetinn of Familiar Conversations on every topic 
whic! seful to the Continental Traveller, toget! 

with the 3 Motels 4 of Letters, Commercial Forms, Notes ol 

Cards; exhibiting the true pronunciation of the mch Lan- 

e, the silent letters being e in Italic; also an Ap 

Uh x, showing the Railway generally taken by Eng- 

Travellers, and correct Tables 1 Money, Weights and 

Measures, with English equivalents. Sixteenth sien, bs 

ALFRED HAVET, Esq. 18mo. 358 pp. half-bound, 4s. 6d 


ROUILLON (M. De), Exercises on French Con- 
versation, eee the difference of the Idioms, om 
and Phraseology of the French and English Languages. 1! 

203 pp. half- bound, 28. . 6d. 

ROUILLON (M. De), Key to Exercises on French 

Conversation. 18mo. 115 pp. cloth, 2s. 


ROUILLON (M. De), Progressive French Read- 
ing Lessons. 12mo. 59 pp. 1s. 
Pa Allan & Co. Foreign and English Booksellers and Pub- 


lishers, 9, Stationers’ Hall-court, London, E.C. 
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This day is published, in demy 8vo. Roxburghe binding, 
price 12s, 


SHAK ESPEARE- 
CHARACTERS, 
Chiefly Subordinate. 

By CHARLES COWDEN CLARKE. 


A SERIES OF ESSAYS 


ON THE CHARACTERS IN THE 
FOLLOWING PLAYS :— 


. MACBETH. 

. AS YOU LIKE IT. 

HAMLET. 

. MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 
OTHELLO. 

MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 
. KING LEAR. 

. TWELFTH NIGHT. 

. ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 
ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 
TEMPEST. 

. MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 
13. KING JOHN. 

14. WINTER'S TALE, 

15. RICHARD II. 

16. MERCHANT OF VENICE. 

17. HENRY IV. 

18. RICHARD III. 

19. CORIOLANUS. 

20. MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 


orm © be 


ee 
mM OD ONT 


i 
bo 


The genius of Shakespeare, and the delineation of the 
characters of the principal personages in his Dramas, have 
been fruitful sources of commentary ; but the subordinate 
characters have received only slight and incidental notice 
from the eminent men who have made the Works of our 
greatest Poet the subject of their study. The ground taken 
in these Essays is, therefore, to a large extent unoccupied ; 
and it has been the Author’s endeavour to show that even 
in the most minor points the characters of the subordinates 
are throughout in as perfect keeping as those of the chief 
actors. The Essays will form, to a large extent, a key to 
the design and harmony of the different Plays, and it is 
believed will extend an acquaintance with the wondrous 
fertility and comprehensiveness of the genius of Shake- 
speare, 





PREFACE. 


Spee various occasions, after I had quitted the profession of 
public lecturer upon <emete and general poetic literature, 
applications ame to me, from both friends and strangers, to print 
he courses I had formerl — upon “ The Subo: te 
Characters in the aaare of S shakes 

I heeded, and not heeded, one rs ‘ter Pamnokhiet, those gentle admo- 
—. until, come time since, an accomplished friend made me 

the same recommendation ; and having had full a of “ 
pene. 2 also firmly believing in the sincerity of his appeal, I 

ve revised and remodelled my manuscripts, for the purpose of 
presenting them to the La neg | ublic. It became evident, in the 
course of a careful scrutiny, that the form in which I I had ad- 
dressed ny observations to a popular audience would be advan- 
tageously exchanged for wry more suited to perusal; and also, 
that while in my lectures not necessary to treat of more 
than the subordinate cexcaniers in each. Play, far greater com- 
pleteness and interest would be secured by in including an exami- 
ei of , aan poo gharest ms E h the h 
ve therefore prepared the following Essays, wit! e hope 
that't they will aid in directing attention to the ethical scope and 
design of the several Dramas, and to the sustained harmony with 
which the Poet has delineated his characters throughout: accord- 
ingly, I may express my trust that the Essays will prove accept- 
ble to all who are interested in the due appreciation of our great 
Moral Teacher. 

It isa pleanare to me thus to give permanence to my hold u 
the regard of my former hearers, and to believe that in anot. va 
form will be recalled the disquisitions we formerly enjoyed 
Seether upon the greatest and most loveable us that was 
ever d to —a geni as 80 loveable as well as so 
great, that, in pondering and repc g his p 8 for the 
chief portion of my life, I can v4 my admi has 
ever increased i in —— with my 

think: it will likewise be one 


cois in the occasion afforded me 

















to m; 
to my old hearers and’ new reade 
of mentioning, 
scan’ to pronounce 
ter part” of me; and that to 4 feminine discrimination 
are owing man = of the 
together, and which, in’ truth, form the “better 
” of this volume. 
In a. aa make hands in —_ —_ rt yes Shake- 
heey who do my e COU: 0! commending 
to their kindliest semglen, arena! 

CHARLES COWDEN CLARKE. 

Genoa, June, 1863. 








London: SmirH, Exper & Co. 


MESSRS. WALTON & MABERLY announce 


for Publication in NOVEMBER, 1863, in 
demy Svo. PART I. price 2s. of 


A HISTORY OF THE 
WORLD, 


FROM THE EARLIEST RECORDS TO 
THE PRESENT TIME. 


By PHILIP SMITH, B.A., 


One of the Principal Contributors to the Dictionaries of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities, Biography, 
and Geography. 


PLAN OF THE WORK. 


Since Sir Walter Raleigh solaced his imprisonment in the Tower 

by the caneonSee of his ‘ History of the World, the Literature 
England never achieved the work which he left unfinished. 

There have been ** Byte Histories,” from the bulk of an ency- 
clopzedia to the most meagre outline, in which the annals of each 
wep recorded ; but without an attempt to trace 
vidence and human in one con- 
y this want by a — 
mable size, but wut geese 
itera- 


full as to he dry baldness of an epitome. 

ture of poe in histories,—such as those af ‘Miller, 
Schlosser, Vélger, and a ns — ~~ oe: : demand 
for such a book, and fu! xe- 


cution. But even those grea pony are ee ae Metcont i that 
organic unity which is the ok nicl aim of this ‘ History of the World. 


The story of our whole race, like that of each separate nation, 
“a ning, @ laos _— end.” Tha‘ 

to follow, from its beginn’ 

dawn of civilization in oy 


arts, and li reece 
over = face of = when the light 0 
“ ,—the origin an appearance 
ich divisi f the man Bmytre,— the ‘annals 
of the — which rose on the Empire’s reine, yop RAT, the pic- 
ils of medizval histo: pow Vey h ZS my Fm y= of 
modern liberty and civilization, —and the extension of t! — 1, — 
ences by discovery, font the aah ion, and 


Ina — as res ‘hist 
es of human suffering, 
‘into one » view the several = S wh ich 








= aim is to bri 





- MURRAY'S 
HANDBOOKS FOR ENGLAND. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE READY :— 


HANDBOOK for MODERN LONDON. A 
Serie nrg aha owe Its 


HANDBOOK for KENT and SUSSEX :— 


Cante: Ramegate, Sheerness, Roch - 
ham, Woolwich, Brighton, Chichester: Wort hing fastin os, 
Tewesy Aru del, &c. New and Revised Edition. Map. Post 


eS for SURREY and HANTS :— 


Kin uildford, Winchester, South- 
— og em Relate The fale of Wight. Map. Post 8vo. 


HANDBOOK for BERKS, BUCKS and OXON: 
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form one le great W 
Divine Pr 
purposes. 


Som: a work, to be really useful, must be condensed into a mode- 
pass; else the powers of the writer would be frittered 
y. and the attention of the reader wearied out, by an over- 
whetuing bulk, filled up with microscopic details, The more striking 
facts of history, —the rise and fall of em: = achievements 
of warriors and yoy struggles 0! rfeteraft an for ie ao 
and freedom,—the conflict between = 4 
liberty,—must needs stand out on the cs 
with the prominence they claim My the workd Tote: But they will 
not divert - attention from the more _—_ and influential 
working of lence and art, social pi and individual 
thought,—the living seed sown, : and the fruit borne, in the field 
pie up by those outward chan, 


special care will be all on those pesiods and 
nations the history of which is scarcely to be found works 
accessible to the general reader, the more familiar parts of his -! 
reated in og 4 due e proportion to the whole work. It wi 

be found, we trust, by no means the 1 valuable part of the 
scheme,—that the tA. of history which are og looked 
* aoe themecives,— those, for example, of Greece and Rome, ry of 

own country,— —y" a common — t of 
el with all the cae: a view which rm! in some cases, fy 
the conclusions drawn by c ical partiali ality and national pride, 
The spirit of & work,—at least if the execution is true to the 
conception,—will be equally removed from narrow partisanship 
oy he fected indifference. he historian, as well as the poet, must 





Lng — onwards, under the guidance of 
end d in the Divine 


est, 

Dower’d with the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, 

The love of love; 
but he must also be able to sr - beyond 4 —_— and even the 
Ye mpt of his fellow men, to the great en hich the Supreme 
Ruler of Events works out by their agency :— 
Yet I doubt not through the ages ome increasing purpose ru’ 
And the thoughts of men are widen’d with the fi process of ‘bos suns. 
No pains will be spared to make this history scholarlike in 


substance and popular in style. It will be founded on the best 
authorities, ancient and modern, ori = and seco! e 
recently made in historical and —— investiga- 


ast progress rece: 
tone. the results obtained from the modern science of compara- 
tive Philology, and the discoveries —_— have r~% ed 
sources of information concerning the East, ties 
as to make the present a fit epoch for our a. 


The work tet be divided into three Periods, each complete in 
itself, and will form Eight Volumes, in demy 8vo. 
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usual terms not translated lite- | Mr. © * Practical 
rally, and, more especially, the French Dictionary’ is now in 
use — the a Military 4 Aca- 
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mark the various meanings of | King’s College, London; Har: 
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CIPLES of ARITHMETIC’ ; being a Treatise on the Ta 
Rules and Operations of Arithmetic. By T. TATE, F.R.A.S 
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GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS BY WILLIAM HUGHES, 
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In feap. 8vo. with Six Coloured Maps, price 78. 6d. 

MANUAL of GEOGRAPHY, PHYSICAL, 
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{The Latin-English Dictionary, price 15s. 
(The English-Latin Dictionary, price 78. 
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Also, in 1 vol. square 12mo. price 10s. 6d. bound, 
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ENGLISH and ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. New and 
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DICTIONARY. 
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This well-known work, pro- | with an abstract of British and 
nounced by the Quarterly Re- | general modern biography, the 
view “the most comprehensive | elements wee &c., and 
book of instruction existing, and | furnishes a very full body of 
to be preferred to all the others | carefully-arranged _ historical 
to which it has served as a) nowledge, for 
model,” contains a series of ques- All 
tions on the several branches of | the information contained in 
ancient and modern history, in- | the work is mame down to 
cluding the history of the ible, the present tim 


*,* Messrs. Longman and Co.’s Edition me be ordered. 
Londen: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 








KNOWLEDGE FOR THE YOUNG. 
A New Edition, in 18mo. price One Shilling, 
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comprising several Hundred Questions and Answers on 
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REV. E. MILLER’S LATIN GRAMMAR. 
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AN ELEMENTARY LATIs GRAMMAR, 
for the Use of Schools. By the Rev. EDWARD MILLER, 
M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of New Chose Oxford. 
The distinguishing features < Pate principle of crude forms ; 
this Grammar are—1l. I first s: on the construc- 
mainly in English ; 2. The ens an of sentences on a plan sug- 
ders are given under each de- gested by Dr.*Moberly; 10. A 
clension; 3. An unusually full second syntax complete in it- 
account of the pronouns; 4. The self; 11. An account in the pro- 
active meaning for the gerundive sody of all the metres in use; 
advanced by Bopp is not adopt- | 12. Appendices on Latin authors, 
ed; 5. The conjunctive mood is | history of mmar, arrange- 
confined to its own four tenses ; pes ot hte 8, clauses and sen- 
6. Memory verses relating to the he ‘Reman in kalendar, 
perfects ands su age are replaced BRN, money, weights 
y letters ; articles are and measures, archaisms, proper 
very fully Ls. J 8. An ap- 
Pendix to the accidence explain- 


London : Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 
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Just published, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 68. cloth, 


EIGRAMS, Ancient and Modern ; Humorous, 
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with an Tutroduck tory Preface, by the & Rev. JOHN BOOTH, B.A., 
Cambridge. 

“A collection of epigrams | drawing-room table, and will 
which fills 350 pages must con- | serve admirably to furnish a peg 
tain much that is amusing; and | for conversation, or to beguile 
this me volume, with its | an hour of lazy solitude.” 
toned paper and antique type, | Part 
will form an ornament for any 


London: Longman, ¢ Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS BY 
THE HEAD-MASTER OF SHREWSBURY SCHOOL. 
Revised Edition, in 12mo. price 3s. 6d. bound, 

LEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR for 


the use of Schools. By the Rev. B. H. KENNEDY, D.D., 
Head-Master of Shrewsbury School. 


Also by the Rev. Dr. Kennepy, New Editions, 

GREEK GRAMMAR, the Eton Rudiments, 
in Latin, with a few Corrections and a New Syntax, 4s. 6d. 

PALASTRA MUSARUM, Materials for Trans- 
lation into Greek Verse, progressively arranged, 5s. 6d. 

The CHILD’S LATIN PRIMER ; wnt Latin 
Lessons from the Author’s El tary Latin 

LATIN VOCABULARY, arranged on n Ety- 


asan Book and First Dictionary, 3s. 
FIRST LATIN READING-BOOK, or Tiro- 
cinium Latinum, adapted to the Author’s Child’s Latin Primer, 2s. 


SECOND LATIN READING-BOOK, Pales- 








THE ALPINE GUIDE. 


Now ready, in post 8vo. with Key Map, 6 separate Maps, and 2 
Panoramas of Summits as seen from Mont Emilius and from 
the Becca de Nona, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


GUIDE to the WESTERN ALPS. By 
JOHN BALL, M.R.I.A. F.L.S. &c., late President of the 
Alpine Club. With an Article on the Geology of the Alps b: 
| DESOR, of "Neuchatel, Member of various Learne 
eties. 


London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





MR. TYLOR’S TRAVELS IN MEXICO. 
Lately published, in 8vo. with Illustrations, price 12. 
Mey and the MEXICANS, B, Ameiont and 
Modern. By EDWARD B. TY 


* This book of travels, which is turaihed an a echoured, 
Mab. illustrating the Author’s journey and excursions, a full 
account of Puebla and the City of Mexico, and of the c aracter of 
the Mexicans. 


London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row 





NEW VOLUME OF POEMS FOR INFANT MINDS, FOR 
MATERNAL AND HOME TEACHING. 
In 1 vol. square feap. 8vo. price 58. cloth, 


LAYTIME with the POETS; or, a Selec- 
in td the best English Poetry for the Use of Children. 
yA 
ite noe of this volume is 
to supply a selection of poetry 


lated with simplicity of le 
of lan Th z 
i children ss em: t4 


and guage. ese two 
attributes certainl characterize 


ic! 
many of the best pale a 
and narrative sho 
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and the first book. of 


such placed i - oe Southey, P'Kin 
such | , Work two points p ley, be Goeth han epen Ks 
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os Latina, adapted to the Author’s El tary Latin G 


“PA L&STRA STILI LATINI, Materials for 
Translation into Latin Prose, progressively arranged, 68. 
LATIN PROSE STYLE, Curriculum Stili 
Latini, Examples from the best Authors, 4s. 6d.—K EY, 73. 6d. 
VIRGIL’S WORKS, with English Notes and 
Virgilian Syntax, nearly ready. 
London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





REVISED EDITIONS, CAREFULLY IMPROVED 
THROUGHOUT. 
In strong canvas covers, price Ninepence each Work, 
gre SCHOOL SERIES, intended to 
mprise a complete ag 79 of Elementary Education. 
Projected and edited by the Rey. R. GLEIG, M.A., Chaplain- 
General to H.M. Forces: Assisted fby 
WALTER MACLEOD, F.R.G.S. 
WILLIAM HUGHES, F.R.G.S. 
The Rev. J. HUNTER, M.A. 
Professor R. W. BROWNE, M.A. 
THOMAS TATE, F.R.A.S. 
A. K. ISBISTER, M.A. &c. 
GRADUATED SERIES of 9 COPY-BOOKS, each .. ..3d 
FIRST SCHOOL-BOOK, or READING and WRITING. .6:. 
SECOND —\ ,raneeneeed or READING and 


SPELLING .. ....--cee0 cccecccccccccsccvesccece 9d. 
SIMPLE spans from SCRIPTURE cccccccccccccces 6d. 
EXPLANATORY ENGLISH GRAMMAR............ 9d. 
HISTORY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE............ 9d. 
BOOK of HEALTH  .......cccceeseeceeeeccree nes o + 94, 
BOOK of DOMESTIC ECONOMY...... co cccccee Dd. 
BOOK of BIOGRAPHY  .........-eceeeeee cece oo «9d. 
CHILD'S FIRST GEOGRAPHY ........-+6.+eeseeeeee 9d. 
GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH EMPIRE. cecccccvcees 9d. 
GENERAL GEOGRAPHY ........ececee ceereeeeeeee 9d. 
HAND-ATLAS of GENERAL GEOGRAPHY . -28. 6d. 
CLASS-ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY ....2s. 6d. 


PHYSICAL ATLAS of GREAT —_— ont 
IRELAND 78. 
HISTORY of FRANCE. ..........ccccccccscsccccccs «. 9d. 
SACRED HISTORY, 2s. cloth; or in 2 Parts, each ..9d. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, 2s. cloth; or in2 Parts, each 9d. 





HISTORY of the BRITISH COLONIES . coe cee DE 
HISTORY of BRITISH INDIA ........--00eeeeeeeees 9d. 
HISTORICAL QUESTIONS, Part I. on above........ 9d, 
HISTORY of ANCIENT ROME......... ccevccece oo «OA. 
HISTORY of ANCIENT GREECE ......... o etee cece 9d. 


NATURAL HISTORY, 2s.cloth ; or 2 Parts, each ....9d. 
ASTRONOMY and the USE of the GLOBES . 
MANUAL of ARITHMETIC ..........-+2seecceeees 9d. 
BOOK-KEEPING by SINGLE and DOUBLE ENTRY 9d. 
EIGHT ACCOUNT BOOKS adapted to above, each ..6d. 
PRACTICAL GEOMETRY ........ oeteeseewcs rreryy | 
MENSURATION, 9d.; Kry, 94. LOGARITHME, 1s. 


Key, 9d. 
ALGEBRA, 9d.; Key, 3¢. EUCLID ...... Ccnswwnens 9d. 
PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, 1s....... aniianbaiiiss Key, 9d. 
HYDROSTATICS, HYDRAULICS, and PNEUMATICS 9d. 
ELECTRICITY, simplified for Beginners. . eree cee 9G. 
LIGHT and HEAT, simplified for Reglenees.. cams swonne 9d. 
MAGNETISM, Voltaic Electricity, and Electro- 
Dynamics ......-ceececceccsscces 0 00scceesece --.9d. 
EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY ..........-++- oc coos 
MECHANICS and the STEAM-ENGINE ......... ++ Od. 


London: Longman, Green, and Co, Paternoster-row. 





Lotto and other favourite 
repay a child's attention ; se- Educational Times. 
condly, stirring incidents re- 


London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





YONGE’S LATIN GRADUS. , 
May now be had, in post 8vo. price 9s. bound; or, with an 
Appendix of Latin Epithets, price 128. bound, 
RADUS of the LATIN LANGUAGE, con- 
taining every Word used by the Poets of good authority. 
By C. D. YONGE, B.A. Eighth Edition, — and corre 
th an A iz-Dictionary of Ep’ ified accerding to 
their English Meanin, 


“ae DICTIONARY of LATIN EPI- 
London: hoes Sneieans Green, and Co. Paternoster row. 


GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS BY 
THE REV. H. MUSGRAVE WILKINS, M.A. 
The Fourth Edition, in 12mo. price 4s. ; KEY, price 2s. 6d. 


PROGRESSIVE GREEK DELECTUS, 
for the use of Schools. By the Rev. HENRY MUSGRAVE 
WILKINS, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 


By the same Author, New Editions, 
PROGRESSIVE GREEK ANTHOLOGY, 


on the same plan, and to follow in use the above, price 5s. 


NOTES for LATIN LYRICS, in use in 
Harrow, Westminster, and Rugby Schools. Fifth Edition, 4s. 6d. 


LATIN PROSE EXERCISES, intended 
chiefly for the Middle Classes of Schools, price 4s. 6d.—KEY, 5s. 
London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 
BISHOP BUTLER’S GEOGRAPHY AND SCHOOL 
ATLASES. 
Now ready, in royal 8vo. price 10s. 6d. half bound ; al 4t 
Ow roo“{full size of the Maps), price 10s. 4. cloth, 
ISHOP BUTLER’S ATLAS of MODERN 


GEOGRAPHY. New Edition, enlarged to Thirty-three full- 
coloured Maps, drawn = engraved me Steel by E. WELLER, 


-G.8.5 nee Alphale pevetion Index. i 
by the Author's — the Rey. T. BUTL A. F.R.G. 

“There are several improve-| whole hes yo enced The 
ments in this edition of Bishop | execution of the mare does Mr. 
poe a * Atlas of Modern Geo-| Weller great hon : he has 

New maps have been! combined distinctness with full. 
add =i “th ms old ones corrected| ness most successfully; the 
according the present state | mountains and, rivers are re- 
of said geal knowledge ; and | markably clear.” 
last, not least, the price of the 








Atheneum. 


BUTLER’S JUNIOR ATLAS of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY ; comprising Twelve full-coloured Maps. selected 
from the Modern Atlas. Royal 8vo. price 4s. 6d. half bound. 


BUTLER’S ATLAS of ANCIENT GEO- 
GRAPHY;; enlarged to Twenty-four full-coloured Maps; with a 
complete Index. Royal 8vo. price 12s. half bound ; or royal ‘ao, 
price 12s. cloth. 

BUTLER’S JUNIOR ATLAS of ANCIENT 
GEOGRAPHY; comprising Ten —~y~r Maps, selected 
from the Ancient Atlas. Royal 8vo. price 4s. 6d. half bound. 

BUTLER’S GENERAL ATLAS of AN- 
CIENT and MODERN GEOGRAPHY; enlarged to Fifty-seven 
full-coloured Maps; with Two Indexes. Royal 4to. price 22s. 
half bound. 

BUTLER’S GEOGRAPHICAL COPY- 
Soe. or MAP PROJECTIONS, reed and Modern. Oblong 

to. price 48. each Set; or 78. 6d. together. 

BUTLER’S MODERN GEOGRAPHY; an 
po omy | be @ Edition, corrected to the Present Time. Post 8y0. 
price 

BUTLER’S ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY ; 
entirely New Sain, corrected from the best Authorities. inet 
8vo. price 48. cloth. 

The ANCIENT and MODERN GEOGRA- 
PHY, in 1 vol. price 72. 6d. 

London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 


ee 


The ADVENTURES of ANDREW 


DEVERELL in NEW GUINEA and on the SPANISH 
MAIN. In 2 vols, post 8vo. 12s. [On August 8th. 


LIEUT.-COL. FISHER’S THREE 


YEARS in CHINA;; including Expeditions to Various Parts 
pe yg unexplored. In demy 8vo. with many Lllustrations 
an 

A highly instructive volume.”—Observer. 

“The author gives what came under his own observation, told 
in that reliable, frank manner which is so thoroughly English 
and stamps its truth, whilst a pleasant vein of humour gives sun- 
slvine and sparkle to the narrative. 

American Publishers’ Circular. 


FOR HIGHLAND TOURISTS. 


A TOUR in TARTAN-LAND. By/? 


CUTHBERT BEDE, Author of‘ age: or, a Highland 
Home in Cantire.’ In post 8vo. 


es Bet. book reflects a long sont oye of lovely and romantic 


'— Observer. 
es iz (‘delightful companion to the tourist. The romantic scenery 
ef Loch Lomond and the Trossachs is described with the eye of 
-an artist and the language of a poet.’ a Examiner. 


‘The THIRD VOLUME of WASH- 
INGTON IRVING’S LIFE and LETTERS. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

** The life of a man who has the rare distinction of being equally 
loved and honow on both sides of the Atlantic. It includes a 
dittle public and much private life in America, travel, literary 
labour, and the narrative of his three years’ embassy in Spain. of 
personal character there is much that is pleasant. We close it 
= an increase s regard for the man whose biography it con- 


“— . This is cnppniatels and Booksellers are hereby cautioned 
against any ingement of such copyright. No other edition can 
be perfect. 


Any volume may be had separately. 


The LIFE of LACORDAIRE. By 
the COUNT DE MONTALEMBERT. In demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
“ The Life itself is very remarkable—interwoven with the entire 
history of its country and period,—and opens to us a strange yet 
bnmey tive glimpse of a Christianity not less fervent, pure, and 
true than anything in our Protestant records.” 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 


and Up gs EALED MYSTERIES. By SIR F. W. LAS. 
CELLES WRAXALL, Bart. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

“ This eu for interest may vie with many a clever romance 
It tells the history « of Eeeeien, however wonderful, that have lite: 
rally taken place. 

“A very treasure-house of attraction.”—Reader. 


An ERRAND to 10 the SOUTH in the 
SUMMER of 1862. By the Rev. W. WYNDHAM MALET. 
Fcap. 8vo. with an Illustration, 6s. 

“This book can be recommended. It is full of incidents such 
as an eye-witness only could record. We have nowhere met with 
a more lively Gencri pion. of the operations of the blockading 
aquadrons.”— rdia 

* Full of interest. "—Binolish Chur Churchman. 


INCIDENTS of the the LAST MAORI 
WAR. By Col. Sir JAMES E. ALEXANDER, C.B., &. 
In post 8vo. with an Illustration and Map, 10s. 6d. 

“ An authentic record of our recent campaigns in New Zealand. 
This pleasantly-written narrative gives a clear insight into the 
«character of the Maories, their mental and bod. odily powers, and the 
general condition and progress of the “sea pet 

Naval Gad Military Gazette. 


“NARRATIVE of a SUCCESSFUL 


Banca Arion Shrough © the INTERIOR of AUSTRALIA. 
By WILLIAM JOHN WILLS. _ Edited by his Father, 
ILLIAM WILLS. In 8vo. with Illustrations, 158. 
“ Daring, observant, and manly, Wills is brought = the scene, 
and his letters tell the story of a life which many an lish youth 
yet unborn will take for his model.” —Atheneum. 


NEW POPULAR NOVELS. 
The CREAM of a LIFE: the Auto- 


biography of a Man of the World. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


AT ODDS. By the Authoress of 
‘The Initials,’ and ‘Quits.’ 2 vols. 
*“The Baroness Tautphcus is one of the plosnntent of or 
—. An Irishwoman by birth, and belonging to a family 
ts a distinguished novelist in Miss Edgeworth, 
‘she not only can shine in conversation herself, but she can make 
her heroes and heroines talk, and that brilliantly, and without 
effort or affectation. ‘ At Odds’ may fairly lay claim to many of 
-the merits which made ‘ The Initials’ so charming.” 
London Review. 


The INITIALS. A New and Cheap 


Edition of this Popular Work, by the Authoress of ‘ Quits,’ 
and ‘ At Odds.’ In crown post, with Two Illustrations, 6s. 
August 8th. 


OPPOSITE NEIGHBOURS. In 2 vols. 


post 8vo. 
Also, immediately, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


NED LOCKSLEY the ETONIAN. 


RicHaRD Bentiey, New Burlington- street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


—_>—___ 


The WANDERER in WESTERN 


FRANCE. By G. T. LOWTH, _ Illustrated by the Hon. 
Exsor Yorse, M.P. 1 vol. 8vo. 15s. 


i) 
LORD WILLIAM LENNOX’s FIFTY 
YEARS’ BIOGRAPHICAL REMINISCENCES. 2 vols. 
Among other remarkable persons of whom anecdotes are given 
in these volumes will be found the Em TOrs Alexander of Russia, 
Francis of Austria, and Napoleon III.; Kings George IV., Wil- 
liam IV., Louis XVII1., Frederick Wiiliam of Prussia, William 
of Holland; ithe Dukes’ of York, | Kent, Cambridge, Richmond, 
Beaufort, Well 3; Lords C: , Fitzclarence , Worcester, 
Fortescue, wn "Hill, Derby, Fitzhardinge, Hertford, Dur- 
pam, ay ee Egremont Messrs. Pitt, Fox, Disraeli, 
re. heodore Hook, Barham, Kemble, Kean, Smith, 
pee Png Mathew and Count 
Gloucester, Richmond, 





D’Orsay ; the Duchesses of 
Be ecgarge Gordon; St. Albans, Rutland; 
ig Tem esdames Fitzherbert, Patterson, Grassini, 
Catia M pon; Mesias Grisi, &. 
pleased to acknowledge the entertainment we have 
derived from these in and 
full of kindly focling. Intimately associated with nearly all ‘the 
men of wit and fashion of the present century, Lord illiam 
Lennox has met with good fellowship all his lite. "and his *‘ Remi- 
niscences’ show that he was worthy of sharing it.”—Examiner. 


DR. MOUATS ADVENTURES and 


RESEARCHES among the ANDAMAN ISLANDERS. 8yo. 
with Illustrations, 16s. 

** Dr. Mouat’s book, whilst forming a most im 
able contribution to ethnology, will be read wit! 
general reader.”. 

“ Dr. Mouat’s : volume will be welcome to very many 
of the strange information with — it abounds.” 
amusing and instructive.”— Examine 


MR. FLEMING’S TRAVELS on 
HORSEBACK in MANTCHU TARTARY: being a Summer’s 
Ride beyond the GREAT WALL of CHINA. 1 vol. royal 8vo. 
with Map and 50 Illustrations. 

** Mr. Fleming’s narrative is a most charming one. He has an 
untrodden region to tell of, and he photographs it and its people 
and their — Life-like descriptions are interspersed with per- 
sonal anecdo legends, and stories of adventure, revealing no 
common artistic power. ”"_Specta tor. 


MAN;; or, The Old and New Phi- 


LOSOPHY ; oon Notes and Facts for the Curious, with 
= = pe Reference to Recent Writers on the Subject of the 
Originof Man. By the Rev. B. W. SAVILE. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 


The LIFE of EDWARD IRVING. 


Illustrated by HIS JOURNAL and CORRESPONDENCE. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT. Szconp Epition. 2 vols. 8vo. 


CHEAP EDITION of MISTRESS 


and MAID, 5 Aare AUTHOR of ‘ a ig fm GEN- 

lustrated by Millais. 5s. bound. Forming the 
New *Voluine of “HURST & BLACKETT'S STAND. RD 
LIBRARY.” 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
MARY LYNDSAY. By the Lady 


EMILY PONSONBY, Author of ‘The Discipline of Life,’ 
&c. 3 vols. 





rtant and valu- 
interest by the 


by reason 
It: is both 


“* Those who bear in b ‘The Discipline of Life’ will 
not require much recommendation to induce them to make 
acquaintance with ‘ M Lyndsay.’ Lady Emily Ponsonby nar- 
rates her stories in the most charming and natural manner pos- 
sible, and her stories relate to themes that are worthy of atten- 
tion. A moral potpose rpose ornaments all her writings. The true 
lesson of life it is her Nigh gaat = to enforce, but the story is 
not sacrificed to the mo = f now before us is interesting 
= Fm sae =e throughout. i. yndsay is a most charming 

eroine. 


CHURCH and CHAPEL. By the 

Author of ‘NO CHURCH,’ ‘OWEN: A WAITF,’ &. 3 vols. 

“*This novel sustains the credit of = es previous works. 
m. 





It, fae fo -y- of well-sustained inte: thenew 
e of the most novel at en mos novels that have 
caguaal this season. It will be read with vivid interest.”—Sun. 


LOST and SAVED. By the Hon. 


Mrs. NORTON. Fovurtn Epition, with a Letter from the 
Author. 3 vols. 

From the Atnenzum.— ‘ Lost and Saved’ is a work of such 
rare excellence that it would create a stir among novel readers 
even if it had not Mrs. Norton’s name on the title-page. It sur- 
pases * Stuart of Dunleath’ in strength, delicacy and finish.” 

‘om the Daity News.—* This story is animated, full of excitin; 
incidents. tiny characters are ara ae 
with grea wer. 
novel, — is that 4 indefinable c 
invests all it touches.” 


THREE LIVES in ONE. 3 vols. 
VICISSITUDES of a GENTLE- 


WOMAN. 3 vols. 
“* A pleasant tale, naturally told. The fortunes of the heroine 
will be eagerly followed by many cymantene readers.”—Sun. 
“There is all the interest of a story wholly original about this 
work. It it full of pleasant and stirring og i which will be 
sure to attract the reader's attention.”—John Bul 


RESPECTABLE SINNERS. By Mrs. 
ites we Author of ‘ Arthur Brandon.’ Zs 


ei ble Sinners’ is very clever. The style is ai and 
seit i is a readable, entertaining book.”— Atheneum. 


VERONIA. 3 vols. 


[Next week. 


ee 


TOURIST SEASON, 
1863. 


—>— 


The NEW EDITIONS of 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOKS 1 
GREAT BRITAIN and the CON. 
TINENT are NOW READY, 


London: W. J. ADAMS, 59, Fleet-street, E.C, 


es 





Cloth, 5s., by post, 58. 4d. 
BRADSHAW’S 
HANDBOOK TO FRANCE. 


With Maps and Illustrations. 
London: W. J. eee Fleet-street, E.C. 








Cloth, 3s. 6d., by post, 2s. 8d.; Wrapper, 1s. 6d., by post, 18. 84, 
BRADSHAW’S 
HANDBOOK TO PARIS AND ITS 
ENVIRONS. 
With Map and Illustrations. 
London: W. J. Adams, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 





Cloth, 58., by post, 5s. 4d. 
BRADSHAW’S 
HANDBOOK TO BELGIUM AND 
THE RHINE; 

With TOUR in HOLLAND. 


With Maps and Illustrations. 
London: W. J. Adams, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 





Cloth, 58., by post, 5s. 4d. 
BRADSHAW’S 
HANDBOOK TO SWITZERLAND 
AND THE TYROL. 


With Maps and Illustrations. 
London: W. J. Adams, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 





Cloth, 28. 6d., by post, 2s. 7d. 
BRADSHAW’S 
HANDBOOK TO THE TYROL, 


With Route Maps and Illustrations. 
London: W. J. Adams, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 





Cloth, 108., by post, 10s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S 
INVALID’S COMPANION TO THE 
CONTINENT. 


Comonigiog General and Medical Notices of the Principal Places 
of Resort, with Observations on the Influence oe Climate 
and Travelling, and Meteorological Tables. 
By EDWIN LEE, M.D. 


London: W. J. Adams, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 





In Four Sections, cock he" Pad se P arin le. at; or cloth. complete, 
y post 


BRADSHAW'S 
HANDBOOK TO GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 


With Mave and Illustrations, and conteining ¢ the Tourist 
Arrangements for the Present Se: 


London: W. J. Adams, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 





Cloth, 58., by post, 5s. 4d. 
BRADSHAW’S 
OVERLAND GUIDE TO INDIA, 
CHINA AND AUSTRALIA. 


With Maps. 





London: W. J. ADAMS, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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LITERATURE 
The Book of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
1862-1863. By Andrew Murray, Esq. F.L.S. 
With Illustrations and Photographs, (Brad- 
pury & Evans.) 
We remember seeing some years ago, on the 
Viennastage, aseries of views illustrating the dif- 
ferent geological epochs, and seemingly adapted 
from Unger’s well-known paleontological work, 
in which the various fragments which geology 
has disentombed are worked up by a master of 
the subject into ideal landscapes, embellished 
and animated by the strange forms of vegetable 
and animal life of bygone ages. The public 
evidently appreciated them, the theatre being 
nightly crowded to overflowing ; and, certainly, 
nothing we have since heard or seen has 
brought the earth’s history, as revealed by geo- 
logy, more vividly before us than this attempt 
to popularize a great science by the aid of stage 
resources. We wish some of our theatrical 
managers in search of novelty would take a leaf 
out of the book of their Vienna brethren, 
and present a view of England in pre-historic 
times, for which much better materials are 
at hand than for any of the ideal landscapes 
Unger has published. It would be a mis- 
take, however, to fancy the task could be 
accomplished by simply conceiving a country 
without roads, canals, railways, bridges, towns 
and villages. Great as are the changes which 
the engineer and the architect have wrought 
in the aspect of the landscape, they are nothing 
in comparison to those effected by the labours 
of the gardener and the agriculturist. If an 
Ancient Briton could revisit the scenes of his 
former life, he would be more puzzled by the 
strange vegetation than any other thing he saw 
around him. He would find the forests reduced 
to small dimensions, and the place of many 
indigenous trees which formerly shaded his 
native villages, occupied by foreign intruders; 
tall Lombardy poplars giving an Italian air 
to the country, bushy horse-chestnuts, often 
planted in long and imposing avenues, recall- 
ing the features of the East Indian highlands, 
or planes, maples, locust-trees and pines impart- 
ing to the scene the characteristics of North 
America. He would find some of the roots and 
fruits which served as food in his own day gone 
out of use, and others, such as the turnip, the 
carrot, the parsnip, the sea-kale, the filbert and 
the plum, indigenous productions of the soil, 
so much altered by cultivation as to be hardly 
recognizable. Indeed, wherever he turned,— 
to the field, the forest, the garden or the 
meadow,—his eye would see productions en- 
tirely new to him, obtained by an ever-active 
agency from the remotest portions of the globe. 
The primitive landscape of ancient Britain 
was improved by the Romans, who introduced 
into this country apples, pears, cherries and 
vines, formed orchards and vineyards, and 
brought with them garden-beans, cabbages, 
peas, and probably many other useful things 
of which records have been but imperfectly 
preserved. A good deal of controversy has 
been carried on about the quality of the grapes 
grown if this country in Roman times; but 
as sugar was, in those early days, a scarce com- 
modity, if at all accessible, and could not have 
been employed for sweetening the wine which 
was undoubtedly made, we may infer that the 
grapes were probably not so sour as those gene- 
rally are which we manage to produce in the 
open air. The Romans doubtless devoted a 
great deal of attention to the culture of the 
vine, relied upon early kinds of grape which 


may never have come down to us, and their 
palates may, in all likelihood, not have been so 
refined as ours has become by contact with the 
better sorts now-a-days brought into the mar- 
ket. We should not put too much confidence 
in the verdict an old Roman colonist or 
campaigner may have pronounced about the 
goodness of certain wines. The palates of men 
who have to “rough it” must soon get cor- 
rupted ; and it is, perhaps, not generally known 
that in wine-growing countries, after the men 
have approximately settled the relative good- 
ness of the different sorts of the year’s vintage, 
the ultimate decision as to which is best is 
given by ladies. 

Every subsequent invasion of England 
brought us an addition to our stock of fruits 
and vegetables, and we can trace the effect of 
every war in which we were engaged, and every 
great geographical discovery which Europe 
accomplished, in the history of our gardens and 
kitchens. Shalots and aromatic kitchen herbs 
were but a small part of the novelties which 
pilgrims and crusaders carried in their pockets 
all the way from Palestine, and disseminated 
in the land of their birth. An enormous increase 
to our orchards, kitchen and flower gardens was 
gained by the discovery of America and by es- 
tablishing intimate relations with the East Indies 
and China. Towards the end of the sixteenth 
and the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
probablya greater number of useful fruits, veget- 
ables and esculent roots were naturalized amongst 
us than in any other period of our history. 
Until then the beet-root, radish, sorrel, lettuce, 
endive, cress, tomato, apricot, spinach, kidney- 
bean, and, above all, the potato, were unknown, 
or, at least, did not form a portion of the daily 
food of the nation. Henceforward they gra- 
dually established themselves, with a host of 
others, in our gardens and fields. And how 
many more, equally useful, may have been 
brought to our shores without being able to gain 
public favour? Prejudice against the adoption 
of anything new is as great in the kitchen as it 
seems to be everywhere else. The potato, pro- 
bably one of the greatest boons ever conferred 
upon the poor, had to struggle hard for recog- 
nition. It entered Europe by two different 
routes. It was introduced from Peru to Old 
Spain, and thence made its way to Italy and 
Germany, where special laws were enacted to 
compel the cultivator of the soil to grow, at 
least, a certain annual quantity. It seems to 
have been brought to Great Britain in 1584 by 
the colonists sent to Virginia by Sir Walter 
Raleigh, on whose estate in Ireland it was 
first grown. Ireland early recognized its value. 
The older horticultural writers of England 
speak of it in rather contemptuous terms, 
until the ever-increasing public demand for 
the Virginian root changed the popular ideas. 
Scotland held out longest against this inno- 
vation, and it is scarcely-100 years since pota- 
toes began to be generally grown in the open 
Scottish field. Before that time the Batatas, 
or, as we now term them, the sweet potatoes, 
were largely imported ; but Sir Walter's protégé 
steadily usurped their place; and as it had as 
yet no proper name of its own, the Spanish 
“ batata” was gradually corrupted into “potato,” 
and applied to the Virginian stranger. The 
sweet potato, thus rudely elbowed out, has 
never regained its lost footing. A small quan- 
tity is occasionally seen in Covent Garden 
Market, but few persons seem to be aware of 
the high esteem in which these esculents were 
formerly held. They were supposed to possess 
the power of restoring decayed vigour. The 
kissing comfits of Falstaff, and other confections 
of similar imaginary qualities, with which our 














ancestors were duped, were principally made 
of sweet potatoes and eringo roots. 


To the period which brought us such vast 
additions to our daily food we are also indebted 
for our acquaintance with chocolate, coffee and 
tea, from America, Africa and Asia. The three 
had been cultivated from time immemorial in 
their respective countries, on account of their 
stimulating and refreshing qualities; but their 
use did not spread beyond certain circum- 
scribed limits, until the three met in Europe, 
where the effect of their daily use was in a 
— measure neutralized by that of tobacco. 

rom that time their conquest over the races 
of man has been rapid in the extreme, nations 
selecting for their chief beverage the one: 
which suited them best. English and Russians 
prefer tea, Germans and French coffee, and 
the Spaniards and Portuguese chocolate. To- 
bacco, in spite of King James’s ‘Counter- 
blast,’ invariably accompanies them, as the 
pilot-fish does the shark. A better kind of 
beer had also come into use, owing to the 
substitution of hops for sweet-gale and other 
herbs previously employed ; and hop-gardens, . 
notwithstanding much popular 4 yen and 
an act of parliament, began to be formed in 
Kent and other counties, adding a fresh charm 
to the landscape. 

Until the eighteenth century the principal’ 
aim of horticulturists had been directed towards 
stocking the garden with every description of 
root, vegetable and fruit which could add 
anything to the food of man and beast. The 
great famines which had devastated Europe 
were ever present to their mind. Ornamental 
gardening, as such, was still in its infancy, and’ 
had only made vain attempts to free itself from 
the dominion of false taste, under which, in 
common with other arts, it was suffering. Geo- 
metrical gardens, straight walks, well-clipped 
hedges, “ verdant sculpture,” as the poor shrubs 
tortured into all sorts of unnatural shapes were 
called, and similar childish contrivances, offered 
no field for science and art, whilst they degraded 
the gardener to a mere manual labourer, who 
performed his operations in strict accordance 
with certain rules which, originally devised by 
astrology, were indorsed by popular belief. The 
overthrow of so artificial a system, a bold act: 
of emancipation from false taste, and a more- 
faithful adherence to nature, in the eighteenth 
century, is closely connected with similar mani- 
festations in almost every branch of Art. The 
sculptors began to discard the Roman toga, and 
to attire their statues in the dress of the period ; 
the painters followed suit, or, perhaps, led the: 
way; the court and stage got rid of the fool; 
the theatres substituted correct dresses and 
proper scenery for the conventional ones: 
hitherto in use; pigtails were cut off, and wigs 
thrown aside, men being no longer ashamed 
to show their own hair; in politics, if that be 
an art, and not a science, the natural rights of 
man were openly proclaimed, if not vindicated ; 
in short, a general revolution of ideas, pregnant 
with mighty consequences, took place, and in 
the midst of this mighty ferment a new art, 
landscape gardening, was born. Much discus- 
sion has ensued about how far we are indebted 
for this art to the Chinese, who from time: 
immemorial have imitated wild scenery and’ 
practised a combination of horticulture with 
architecture. We may be indebted to that 
singular people for a few practical hints, but 
we owe lack more to the direct influence of 
the great men,—most of all Bacon,—whose 
writings stirred the depths of European 
civilization. Landscape-gardening is, in fact, 
nothing more than a realization of the poet’s 
dream. The rolling meadow, the cool grotto; 
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the babbling brook kissed by the weep- | 
ing willow, the gloomy pine-forest suddenly 
exchanged for beds of gay flowers, and distant 
views with silvery streams of water and indi- 
cations of human industry, joy and sorrow, all | 
objects on which poetry loves to dwell and 
in which unsophisticated nature delights, the | 
landscape gardener attempted to produce and | 
display to their full advantage. Tasso’s Garden | 
of Armida and Milton’s Paradise, even if un- | 
aided by other circumstances, must ultimately | 
have led to such an end. Mason, the poet, pro- 
bably hit the nail on the head when he said 
that “Bacon was the prophet, Milton the herald, | 
of modern gardening; and Addison, Pope and | 
Kent, the champions of true taste.” Pope at- | 
tacked the “verdant sculpture” and the formal 
groves of the ancient style with the keenest | 
shafts of ridicule, and Addison’s paper on Imagi- 
nation did good service in establishing the new | 
art of gardening on philosophical principles. 
Moreover, both Pope at Twickenham and Addi- 
son at Bilton practised what they wrote, and 
their gardens are the first examples of land- | 
scape-gardening in Europe. 
One of the most singular phenomena in the 
horticultural world is the fashion for certain | 
flowers which suddenly comes in and gradually | 
works itself up into a perfect “rage,” or mania. | 
The passion of the ancient Romans for roses 
and that of the Dutch for tulips is matter of | 
general history, and there is no saying whether | 
our own times may not supply similar instances | 
of enthusiasm. During the last hundred years, | 
however, the feeling has not taken an extreme 
form. We have paid 2001. for an orchid, but | 
what is that in comparison to the thousands 
once willingly given for a single tulip? The | 
modern fashion for any kind of flower is very | 
fickle. At the utmost it lasts a few years and | 
then turns to a new favourite. About sixty 
years ago, auriculas, picotees, carnations and 
pinks were generally grown. Balsams were also | 
greatly in vogue. About 1819 pansies were | 
coming into fashion. The first of the red gera- 
niums was raised about 1822, by Mr. Davy, in | 
Chelsea, and the other geraniums became fash- | 
ionable about sixteen or eighteen years ago. | 
The red variety of the Indian azalea was brought | 
into notice about 1825. The fuchsia is said to | 
have been introduced by a Capt. Frith, in 1788; | 
but there is a sentimental story connected with | 
it which enabled Messrs. Lee, of Hammersmith, 
to bring the plant prominently before the public. | 
Dahlias began to atiract attention in 1821, but | 
the fine double varieties did not come up 
until 1830. The scarlet verbenas were becoming 
general about 1836. Cape-heaths, proteas and 
bulbs, Australian plants, and American cac- 
tuses, all have had their day. At present we | 
seem to have fixed our attention principally | 
upon fine “leaf-plants.” This phyllomania can 
be traced directly to Japan, where plants dis- 
tinguished for their elegant or remarkable foli- 
age have for ages been great favourites. The 
Dutch acquired it from the Japanese, and gra- | 
dually imparted it to the Continental nations, 
and ultimately to ourselves. The ferns, of 
which about 1,000 species are cultivated in our | 
gardens, owe part of their popularity to their | 
elegant foliage. The rage for orchids seems to | 
be on the wane; the great growers begin to act | 
upon the pernicious principle of “ selection, and | 
not collection”; and its application is always a | 
sign that real enthusiasm is cooling down. 
Mr. Murray, in his ‘Book of the Horticul- | 
tural Society,’ does not take so long a retrospect | 
of the rise and progress of gardening as we have | 
done, but confines himself almost exclusively to | 
the history of the association to which his volume | 
is devoted, and the causes which led to the 
formation of the Society at the beginning of this 





century, when England was opposing the grasp- 
ing policy of Napoleon, Sir Joseph Banks was 
still the head of scientific circles in the metro- 
| polis, Kew Gardens, under Aiton, had not yet 


become a national institution, gardeners werestill 
without Loudon’s ‘ Encyclopedia’ and Lindley’s 
‘Theory of Horticulture, and Wardian cases had 
not yet been invented. It appears that we are 
indebted for the establishment of the Horticultu- 
ral Society to Mr. John Wedgwood, of Etruria, 
Staffordshire. It was he who, in a letter to Mr. 
Forsyth, dated June 29, 1801, directed atten- 
tion to the subject, and, at the same time, sub- 
mitted a plan for the formation of the associa- 
tion; but it was not until 1804 that the first 
meeting was called and real work began. Mr. 
Murray follows the Society through good fortune 
and ill fortune, bringing down ‘its history to our 


| own day, when, through the exertions of the 


late Prince Consort, the Society was suddenly 
raised from the depths of misery and debt, 
completely paralyzing its actions, to the height 
of prosperity and useful activity, and paving 
the way for a better combination of architecture 
and the fine arts with horticulture than had 


old gentleman, who looks out of his dream 
country life with keen, eager, noticing eyes, 
We like the setting. ‘Dreamthorp’ presents g 
very pretty picture, with its “ westward-look. 
ing windows painted by sunset, its children 
playing in the single straggling street, the 
mothers knitting at the open doors, the fathers 
standing about in long white blouses, chat. 
ting or smoking; the great towers of the ruined 
castle rising high into the rosy air, with a whole 
troop of swallows—by distance made as smal] 
as gnats—skimming about‘its rents and fissures, 
On ‘Dreamthorp’ centuries have fallen and left 
no more trace than last winter’s snowflakes, 
Battles have been fought, kings have died, his. 
tory has transacted itself; but all unheedin 
and untouched, ‘ Dreamthorp’ has watched 
apple-trees redden and wheat ripen, and smoked 
its pipe, and quaffed its mug of beer, and 
rejoiced over its new-born children, and with 
proper solemnity carried its dead to the church- 
yard.” 

Far away from the great world it lies, with 
its grey houses, and mossy roofs, and murmur- 
ing hives, “ embosomed in emerald, with a blue 








| hitherto been attempted in this country. In j film of smoke over all.” Summer, with her 


showing what the Royal Horticultural Society | daisies, runs up to its feet, and, with her merry 
has done for the advancement of gardening | larks, sings overhead. No railway reaches the 
throughout the realm, Mr. Murray rather under | place; only a canal finds its way, with its one 
than over-states the case. We should like to | vein of life, from the great heart of life beating 
have seen more complete lists of all the useful | far away. 

and ornamental plants which the Society has | Here the old gentleman meditates and writes 
been the means of scattering broadcast over the | his Essays in a button-holding attitude of mind, 





| country; ofthemanyimportantimprovements,— | and quiet, confidential tone of manner. We 
| of which warming hothouses with hot water is | regret that the charm of our personal inter- 


but one,—it has introduced ; and of the actual | course should be broken two or three times 


| addition to the number of known species of ; by imperfect workmanship. The essays on 


plants,—they must amount to several thou- | ‘Chaucer’ and ‘Dunbar’ are not properly 
sands,—which Douglas, Hartweg, Fortune, and | wrought into the setting they are stuck in; 
others of their collectors, were able to make to | and the story called ‘A Lark’s Flight’ might 
systematic botany whilst strictly serving the | have been fitly introduced if our Dreamthorp 
interests of horticulture. philosopher had happened to be watching the 

The book itself is a noble specimen of Art; | flight of a lark, and so the story had sprung 
the paper, printing, and the numerous illustra- | out of the incident. After a character is created, 


| tions, many of them in photography, rendering | it is necessary to secure the reader’s perfect 


it an ornament to every drawing-room, emi- | belief in him. We have taken a liking to the 
nently calculated to advance the interests of the | old gentleman; we like him none the less in 
association, the history, aims, and objects of | consequence of his having forgotten, in his 





which it details. 





Dreamthorp. A Book of Essays written in the 
Country. By Alexander Smith. (Strahan & 
Co.) 


Many poetic faults and failings may be 


| forgiven to Mr. Smith for the sake of this 
| seasonable volume of pleasant prose. We meet 


with no more of those insane longings for spe- 


| cial performances “along the line of limitless 


desire” in which so many aspirants have fallen 
and received a fatal fracture. No more ambi- 


| tion to put a bridle in the mouth of the world 


and ride it through all eternity—out-Antony- 


| ing Antony; out-Heroding Herod in “scattering 
| kingdoms like ha’-pence,” or murdering the in- 


nocents of thought and language. No more 
yearnings to set the age to music, the Thames 
on fire, and fling a poem “like a comet out.” 
The comet has shed its tail, and settled down 
into a steady-going, quiet, habitable world, in 
which we see no more of “ Nature leaping like 
a Bacchanal” and the writer reeling drunk upon 
the top of life, anxious to “ take death at a flying 
leap”! Pegasus has been caught by a little 
homely corn at last, and quietly submitted to 
the harness, instead of continuing to spurn all 
bonds of tie and bounds of tether, with kicking 
heels and snuffing nostrils and flying mane, and 
all the madness of Midsummer working in his 
blood. 

This Book of Essays is supposed to be writ- 
ten in the village of Dreamthorp, by a quiet 


gossip concerning Christmas, that the panto- 
mime is not played on Christmas-night. If he 
penetrates to no profound depths of philosophy, 
| or attains to no vast heights of speculation, he 
| does not pretend to do so, but gives expression 
to much genial feeling and many quaint half 
truths, which we do not care to contradict or 
dispute over the wine and walnuts. Here, how- 
ever, he goes deeper than usual :— 

‘Death takes away the commonplace of life; 
and positively, when one looks on the thousand 
and one poor, foolish, ignoble faces of this world, 
and listens to the chatter as poor and foolish as 
the faces, one, in order to have any proper respect 
for them, is forced to remember that solemnity 
of death which is silently waiting. The foolishest 
person will look grand enough one day. The 
features are poor now, but the hottest tears and 
the most passionate embraces will not seem out of 
place then. Then the most affected look sincere, 
the most volatile serious—all noble, more or less.” 

Again :— 

“The sense of impermanence brightens beauty 
and elevates happiness. Melancholy is always 
attendant on beauty, and that melancholy brings 
out its keenness as the dark green, corrugated leaf 
brings out the wan lowliness of the primrose. The 
spectator enjoys the beauty; but his knowledge 
that it is fleeting and that he is fleeting adds a 
pathetic something to it. Sunset affects us more 
powerfully than sunrise, simply because it is a 
setting sun, and suggests a thousand analogies. A 
mother is never happier than when her eyes fill 
over her sleeping child, never does she kiss it more 
fondly, never does she pray for it more fervently ; 
and yet there is more in her heart than visible red 
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cheek and yellow curl; possession and bereavement 
are strangely mingled in the exquisite maternal 
mood, the one heightening the other. And that 
joy is the greatest which, while felt to be joy, can 
include the thought of death and clothe itself with 
that crowning pathos.” 

As brief samples of the lighter style and 
livelier vein we quote the following :— 

‘A man receives the shocks of life on the buffer 
of his vanity. Vanity acts as his second and bottle- 
holder in the World’s prize-ring, and it fights him 
well, bringing him smilingly up to time after the 
fiercest knock-down blows. * * The most lugubrious 
poetry is written by very young and tolerably 
comfortable persons. When a man’s mood becomes 
really serious he has little taste for such foolery. 
The man who has a grave or two in his heart does 
not need to haunt churchyards.” 

His remarks on the essay-writer in general, 
and old Montaigne in particular, are good :— 

“Montaigne values obtainable Gascon bread and 
cheese more than the unobtainable stars. He thinks 
erying for the moon the foolishest thing in the 
world. He will remain where he is. He will not 
deny that a new world may exist beyond the sun- 
set, but he knows that to reach the new world 
there is a troublesome Atlantic to cross, and, for his 
part, he will embark with no Columbus. He feels 
that life is but a sad thing at best, but as he has 
little hope of making it better, he accepts it, and 
will not make it worse by murmuring. When the 
chain galls him, he can at least revenge himself by 
making jests on it. He will temper the despotism 
of Nature by epigrams. Of nothing under the sun 
was Montaigne quite certain, except that every 
man, whatever his station, might travel farther 
and fare worse; and that the playing with his own 
thoughts, in the shape of essay-writing, was the 
most harmless of amusements.” 

But this is anybody’s ground: we prefer our 
author on that little bit of peculiar ground 
chosen and made his own under the title of 
‘Dreamthorp.— 

“Every village has its fool, and, of course, 
Dreamthorp is not without one. Him I get to run 
my messages for me, and he occasionally trims my 
garden borders with a neat hand enough. He and 
I hold frequent converse, and people here, I have 
been told, think we have certain points of sympathy. 
Although this is not meant for a compliment, I 
take it for one. The poor faithful creature’s brain 
has strange visitors. Now ’tis fun, now wisdom, 
and now something which seems in the queerest 
way a compound of both. He lives in a kind of 
twilight which obscures objects, and his remarks 
seem to come from another world than that in 
which ordinary people live. He is the only original 
person of my acquaintance ; his views of life are his 
own, and form a singular commentary on those 
generally accepted. He is dull enough, at times, 
poor fellow! but anon he startles you with some- 
thing that makes you think he must have wandered 
= of Shakspeare’s plays into this out-of-the-way 
place.” 

Here and there we find that smack of acidu- 
lous flavour which gives to humour the pun- 
gency of satire. As for example :— 

‘Your patient woman, in books and in life, does 
not draw on our gratitude. When her goodness is 
not stupidity—which it frequently is—it is insult- 
ing. She walks about an incarnate rebuke. Her 
silence is an incessant complaint. A teacup thrown 
at your head is not half so alarming as her meek, 
much-wronged, unretorting face. You begin to sus- 
pect that she consoles herself with the thought that 
there is another world where brutal brothers and 
husbands are settled with for their behaviour to 
their angelic wives and sisters in this!” 

There are readers—we say not of which sex 
—who will enjoy that heartily with all the zest 
that can be added by the triumphing force of 
contrast ! 

One of the best discourses in the book is 
that on Vagabonds :—not exactly the kind of 
vagabonds alluded to in those parochial notices 
placed at the entrance to many old country 
towns. This discourse was delivered in the 





Dreamthorp schoolroom ; and the lecturer tells 
us, that when he took his place behind the 
small desk and tumbler of water, the 


—‘ couple of hundred eyes struck into me a certain 
awe. I discovered in a moment why the orator of 
the hustings is so deferential to the mob. I ad- 
dressed the people with the most unfeigned respect. 
When I began, too, I found what a dreadful thing 
it is to hear your own voice inhabiting the silence. 
You are related to your voice, and yet divorced 
from it. It is you, and yet a thing apart. All the 
time it is going on, you can be critical as to its 
tone, volume, cadence and other qualities, as if it 
was the voice of a stranger. Gradually, however, I 
got accustomed to my voice, and was able at last 
to look my audience in the face. I saw the doctor 
and the clergyman smile encouragingly, and my 
half-witted gardener looking at me with open mouth, 
which made me take refuge in my paper again.” 

But, to the discourse :— 

“The fresh, rough, heathery parts of human 
nature, where the air is freshest, and where the 
linnets sing, is getting encroached upon by culti- 
vated fields. Every one is making himself and 
herself useful. Every one is producing something. 
Everybody is clever. Everybody is a philanthropist. 
I don’t like it. I love a little eccentricity. I respect 
honest prejudices. I admire foolish enthusiasm in 
a young head better than a wise scepticism. It is 
high time, it seems to me, that a moral game law 
were passed for the preservation of the wild and 
vagrant feelings of human nature. Ah, me! what 
a world this was to live in two or three centuries 
ago, when it was getting itself discovered,—when 
the sunset gave up America. Then were the 
Arabian Nights commonplace, enchantments a 
matter of course, and romance the most ordinary 
thing in the world. Then man was courting 
Nature; now he has married her! Yet, for all 
that time has brought and taken away, I am glad 
to know that the vagabond sleeps in our blood, 
and awakes now and then. Overlay nature as you 
please, here and there some bit of rock or mound 
of aboriginal soil will crop out with the wild 
flowers growing upon it, sweetening theair. Genius 
is a vagabond; Art is a vagabond; Enterprise is 
a vagabond. The first fine day in spring awakes 
the gipsy in the blood of the English work- 
man, and incontinently he ‘babbles of green fields.’ 
On the English gentleman, lapped in the most 
luxurious civilization, and with the thousand 
powers and resources of wealth at his command, 
descends oftentimes a fierce unrest, a Bedouin-like 
horror of cities and the cry of the money-changer, 
and in a month the fiery dust rises in the track of 
his desert steed, or in the six-months’ polar mid- 
night he hears the big wave dashing on the icy 
shore. Vagabonds have moulded the world into its 
present shape. Respectable people swam in the 
track of the vagabond as rooks in the track of the 
ploughshare. Respectable people do little in the 
world, except storing wine-cellars and amassing 
fortunes for the benefit of spendthrift heirs. 
Respectable well-to-do Grecians shook their 
heads over Leonidas and his three hundred 
when they went down to Thermopyle. Respect- 
able Spanish churchmen, with shaven crowns, 
scouted the dream of Columbus. Respectable 
German folks attempted to dissuade Luther from 
appearing before Charles and the princes and elec- 
tors of the empire. Nature makes us vagabonds: 
the world makes us respectable. Commend me to 
Shakspeare’s vagabonds, the most delightful in the 
world! His sweet-blooded and liberal nature 
blossomed into all fine generosities as naturally as 
an apple-bough into pink blossoms and odours. It 
would be better if we could have along with our 
modern enlightenment, our higher tastes and purer 
habits, a greater individuality of thought and 
manner; better that every man should be allowed 
to grow in his own way, so long as he does not 
infringe on the rights of his neighbour, or insolently 
thrust himself between him and the sun. A little 
more air and light should be let in upon life. I 
should think the world has stood long enough under 
the drill of Adjutant Fashion. It is hard work ; 
the posture is wearisome, and Fashion is an awful 
martinet, and has a quick eye and comes down 








mercilessly ‘on the unfortunate wight who cannot 


square his toes to the approved pattern, or who 
appears upon parade with a darn in his coat or 
with a shoulder-belt insufficiently pipe-clayed. It 
is killing work. Suppose we try ‘ standing at ease’ 
for a little.” 

_ Readers about to escape from the crowd that 
is not company, and the talk that is only a 
tinkling cymbal, to get a little outlet for the 
vagabond spirit, far away from the smoke and 
dust and turmoil of city life, will find in this 
book a capital pocket-companion to carry with 
them into the many quiet Dreamthorps of our 
native land, the shy and shady nooks of wood- 
land and green lane, or the open spaces of 
ripe, brown sand and breezy, blue sea; a book 
to be read in a spirit of lazy leisure to the sound 
of babbling brook and whispering wood, and 
long, drowsy wash of the cool summer wave. 
It is exquisitely printed, handy, handsome, 
and cheap. 








A Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature. Origi- 
nally edited by John Kitto, D.D. Third 
Edition, greatly enlarged and improved. 
Edited by W. L. Alexander, D.D. Vol. I. 
(Edinburgh, Black.) 


Axout twenty years ago the present work ap- 
peared under the direction of one who united 
a large stock of Biblical knowledge to indefati- 
gable industry. The idea was a new one in this 
country; and it was carried out in a manner 
creditable to the talents and care of the editor. 
But dictionaries soon grow old; especially those 
which deal with the great variety of subjects 
embraced in what is termed “ Biblical litera- 
ture.” Hence a second edition was required, 
even before the death of Kitto; though it did 
not appear till he had sunk under his weight 
of work. That second edition was made under 
the condition of retaining the stereotype plates 
and introducing comparatively few changes. 
It was done in a bungling, unscholarly way by 
an incompetent hand. The present work is not 
fettered by a necessary retention of the old 
plates, but has started independently, under 
the auspices of an editor who may retain or 
reject the old articles as he pleases. This is 
as it should be. 

With all the advantages which division of 
labour insures, counterbalancing disadvantages 
make themselves strongly felt. The want of 
unity and perfect consistency of opinion, in- 
equality of execution, looseness and other cha- 
racteristics must appear in a work proceeding 
from various contributors. These drawbacks 
multiply in proportion to the number of per- 
sons employed. On the other side, there is the 
advantage of having men who excel in particu- 
lar departments of knowledge writing on such 
subjects as they have specially studied. A 
considerable portion of the original work has 
been retained in this edition. A few altera- 
tions have been made in some of the articles, 
which are usually distinguished from the 
words of the original writers by brackets. The 
department of the religious and literary arche- 
ology of the Hebrews has been greatly en- 
larged and improved. The editor also states 
that special care has been bestowed on Biblical 
geography and topography, as well as on the 
literary history of the different books of Scrip- 
ture. A new feature in the edition is the intro- 
duction of notices of the life and works of 
Biblical scholars. The arrangement of several 
articles is also altered, for the better in most 
cases. 

The work is creditable to the editor and 
his coadjutors. It contains a great amount 
of knowledge brought together from many 
quarters and elaborated by numerous writers. 
That it is always well digested cannot be affirm- 
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ed, but independence of judgment appears | had a week to spare of the six months allowed 
throughout; and sobriety of interpretation | them at the time they signed their Report, and 
indicates general goodness of execution in the | six months was not at all too long a period for 
work. The point of view from which the editor | the study and digestion of the mass of evidence, 
surveys the Bible is an orthodox one; and | returns and communications laid before them. 

therefore the book may be called, so far, a| Any one who has watched the wrangles of 
Dictionary of Biblical Literature on an orthodox | connoisseurs, and the “brawling judgments” 
basis. Its merits are very unequal in different | of amateurs in prison discipline will be aware 
departments. Looking over the list of contribu- | that the “Convict Question” had resolved 
tors one finds the names of only a few men | itself into five main heads before the Commis- 
who have distinguished themselves as scholars. | sion was appointed ; namely, the length of sen- 
The majority are unknown to fame, and, judged tences, the policy of remission, the expediency 
by the highest criticism, are below the standard | of granting tickets-of-leave, transportation, and 
of excellence. The editor himself appears to | the respective merits of the English and Irish 
write on all subjects, and has contributed a great | systems. Till recently, there was no punishment 
number of articles. He seems not to have much | intermediate between seven years of transporta- 
profundity, to settle difficult points with sum- | tion and two years(which custom had practically 
mary complacency, and to have considerable | reduced to eighteen months) of imprisonment. 
confidence in his own powers. Many of his con- | On the ground that there was too wide a gap 
tributions are more superficial and showy than | between these penalties, the Act of 1857 intro- 
accurate or far-reaching. It is evident that his | duces sentences to penal servitude for three, 
knowledge of Hebrew criticism is not exten- | four, five and six years, with remissible portions, 
sive, nor his ability to enter into it for himself | six months in three years, nine months in four 


very great. 

The articles on the natural history and 
botany of the Bible are excellent. Those on the 
apocryphal books are also carefully written. 
Countries, places, towns mentioned in the Bible 
are well described. But, with a few notable ex- 
ceptions, the books of the Bible are very im- 


perfectly and inaccurately treated. It is strange | 


that the old articles of Hivernick on the Pen- 
tateuch should be retained without alteration 
or enlargement. The reader gets nothing but 
the most meagre and defective information on 
such books as Genesis, Exodus, Deuteronomy, 
Daniel, &c. The New Testament books are 
also done perfunctorily. In the department of 
Introduction the work is usually behind the 
day. The articles on Jewish commentators and 
various Jewish subjects seem to proceed from a 
Jew who cannot write good English. They are 
often laboured, lumbering and heavy. This is 
particularly exemplified by the article “ Educa- 
tion,” which is of disproportionate length. 

The brief biographical notices of authors who 
have contributed to Sacred Literature are some- 
times good, but oftener too long and tedious, 
as “Castell” may show. To this department we 
do not attach the value which the editor him- 
self appears to do. Had he selected eminent 
men alone, and treated them more carefully, 
the book would have gained in usefulness. 

On the whole, the volume may be useful to 
all who desire to study the Bible. Professed 
theologians and educated laymen will find it 
valuable. If it does not satisfy the highest re- 
quirements, it will contribute at least toa better 
knowledge of the sacred books. We cannot 


—- it equal to the standard to which | 


iblical criticism in its higher departments has 
now attained. The exegesis with which it is 
impregnated is too narrow, and in many in- 
stances antiquated. A few years hence the work 
must give way to a better, since it cannot retain 
its place very long amid the rapid transition 
through which Biblical subjects are passing 
towards a certain fixed direction, despite the 
conservative opposition which would repress 
inquiry. 





Report of the Commissioners appointed to In- 
quire into the Operation of the Acts relating 
to Transportation and Penal Servitude. (Eyre 
& Spottiswoode.) 

Art last, after many rumours, whisperings and 

queries, in the midst of the dog-days, when 

most people have forgotten the matter, the 

Report of the Penal Servitude Commission has 

appeared. The Commissioners, however, are 

not chargeable with unnecessary delay. They 


years, &c. Now as we English people, except 
| in our fits of panic, are very soft-hearted, and 
| as our Judges faithfully reflect our sentiments, 
| these short sentences have come extensively 
| into fashion :—“ There has been a remarkable 
diminution in the severity of the sentences 
passed on criminals by Courts of law in the 
last twenty or thirty years. Sentences of penal 
servitude for only three or four years are 
now generally passed for offences for which, a 
few years ago, not less than seven years’ trans- 
portation would probably have been given, and 
which in general would have been visited with 
much heavier punishment. A majority of all 
the convicts sentenced to penal servitude receive 
these short sentences, and there has been a 
similar reduction in the terms of imprisonment 
awarded for the graver crimes. Evidence has 
been given that on the Western Circuit the ave- 
rage length of the sentences of penal servitude 
during the last five years is only about one-third 
of the average length of the sentences of trans- 
portation passed for similar offences in the 
five years 1838-42, and the difference has been 
nearly as great at the Central Criminal Court.” 
Shrewdly remarking, therefore, that if the gap 
| which used to exist must be filled it had better 
| be done by enhancing the severity of ordinary 
| imprisonment, the Commissioners boldly pro- 
| pose to make seven years the minimum of 
| penal servitude. Then, contemptuously ignor- 
| ing the outcry for enforcing all sentences to the 
| uttermost hour, they recommend that nearly 
| (not quite, for reasons given below) one-third, 

both of this and of the longer sentences should 
be remissible under the mark-system; thus 
deliberately adopting the principle of “labour 
| versus time sentences.” . Their scheme is simply 

this: to make six marks the price of a day’s 

remission, and to give the convict the chance 

of daily earning three. With regard to the 

obnoxious tickets-of-leave, they take the unpo- 








| prison discipline he has obtained, he must prove 
| by his subsequent conduct that he is really 
| worthy of Her Majesty’s clemency. 

“3. To produce a forfeiture of the licence it 
is by no means necessary that the holder should 
be convicted of any new offence. If he associates 
with notoriously bad characters, leads an idle 
and dissolute life, or has no visible means of 
obtaining an honest livelihood, &c., it will be 
assumed that he is about to relapse into crime, 
and he will be at once apprehended and recom- 
mitted to prison under his original sentence.” 

And thus the conditions still run in Ireland, 
and “great care,” say the Commissioners, “ has 
there been taken to enforce them.” But in 
England they have been toned down as fol- 
lows :— 

“1. The licence is liable to be revoked in 
case of misconduct. 

“2. It may be revoked in the case of the 
holder of it being convicted of any new offence, 
unless the punishment for that offence extends 
beyond the term of his former sentence. But it 
is not necessary that the holder should be con- 
victed of any new offence. If he associates with 
notoriously bad characters and leads an idle 
and dissolute life, with no visible means of 
obtaining an honest livelihood, he will be liable 
to be recommitted to prison under his original 
sentence. 

“3. If his licence is revoked, he may have 
to undergo the whole remaining portion of his 
original sentence.” 

But even these mild liabilities mean nothing. 
Sir R. Mayne’s evidence will make Londoners 
laugh rather grimly. The police are instructed 
not even to see, officially, the rascals who in 
theory are under their supervision. If, for 
instance, they find a tavern full of thieves, pro- 
stitutes and ticket-of-leave men, they may 
promptly expel the former, but they are bound 
to “consider the latter as reformed characters, 
and take no notice of them.” In fact, the ticket- 
of-leave in England has simply been a licence 
to prey on the public without let or hindrance 
from the police. 

On the first three questions, then, the Com- 
missioners are in full accord with the most 
advanced prison reformers; but, unhappily, 
they are utterly at variance with them as 
regards transportation. After overstating the 
difficulties which obstruct the absorption of our 
convicts into the home labour-market, and 
greatly exaggerating the advantages of Western 
| Australia, they argue for wholesale transport- 
ation to that colony as a permanent measure. 
As a temporary expedient for mitigating our 
difficulties till we can reduce our penal system 
to working order, and perhaps afterwards as 
an outlet for “meritorious convicts” to whom 
the chance of a new career in Australia should 

be offered as a “boon” (according to the wise 
| suggestion of the Committee which sat in 1856), 
| Western Australia might be of incalculable 
use to us. But the Commissioners’ scheme to 





pular view still more strongly. In their recom- | transport all the able-bodied convicts, that is 
mendations, however, they only repeat the | to say, full 1,500 a year, more than half the 
| regulations already enforced in Ireland, or, to | annual supply, and to discharge at home the 
speak more accurately, in Dublin; for, instead | infirm, the idiotic, the semi-insane and the 
of employing the police to watch the licence | horribly depraved, will be, after all the expe- 
holders, they propose to intrust the supervision, | rience we have bought, a portentous experiment. 
| as in Dublin, to agents specially appointed for | Australia will want a voice in this matter, 
the task. Their report, supported by Sir R.| and we devoutly hope that her voice will be 
Mayne’s evidence, isa merciless exposure of the | potent enough to stop the mischief. If not, the 
indulgence shown to the ticket-of-leave men in | reform of our penal system is simply adjourned 
England. Originally the conditions printed on | till transportation has occasioned a new dead- 
the back of the ticket ran as follows :— lock. As long as they can ship off their diffi- 
“1, The power of revoking or altering the | culties to the antipodes, the Government will 
licence of a convict will most certainly be exer- | never care to work out asolution at home. Mr. 
cised in case of misconduct. | Childers was the only member of the Commission 


“2. If, therefore, he wishes to retain the | who made a stand against the transportation 
| privilege which by his good behaviour under | scheme, and he places his protest on record in 
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a notable memorandum appended to the 
Report :— 

“T have signed this Report, as I agree generally 
ém its recommendations relative to the length of 
sentences, to the treatment of offenders in convict 
prisons, and to theirsupervision after discharge. But 
{ dissent from the proposals as to transportation ; 
poth for the reasons stated in the amendment which 
{I moved to paragraphs 44 and 45, and because, 
in my opinion, the measures recommended, while 
costly to this country and odious to her colonies, 
would at best only afford a brief delay in the solu- 
tion of a question daily becoming more difficult.” 

The respective claims of the English and 
Irish systems are elaborately examined. It will 
‘pe recollected that they both begin by consign- 
ing the convict to separate confinement for nine 
months, but that they differ widely from each 
other in the use made of these nine months. In 
Treland, to make this stage as penal as possible, 
the felon is for the first three months kept on 
very spare diet, and for the first four favoured 
with no employment but oakum-picking; but 
to prevent mental stagnation, and to give him 
g stimulus, he is allowed the chance of re- 
ducing his nine months to eight by industry 
and obedience. In England, where the felons 
are from the first taught trades, the wholesome 
effects of solitude and monotony are frittered 
away by the constant visits of the trade in- 
structor; moreover, they are at once placed on 
full diet. By way of stimulus, after the first six 
months, they are permitted to earn gratuities at 
the rate of 8d., 6d. or 4d. a week, according to 
their industry; and they are duly instructed 
that when they reach the Public Works their 
“class,” that is, the amount of their pence 
and privileges, will depend on their previous 
conduct in their cells. The convict is not 
allowed to redeem any portion of the nine 
months; but to suit the convenience of the 
prison officials the regulation period is some- 
times protracted to ten or eleven months, and 
often cut down to eight, seven, or even six. The 
Commissioners strongly protest against these 
irregular curtailments of the solitude, advise the 
abolition of the gratuities, and recommend the 
Trish low fare and oakum-picking; but they 
will not tolerate the month’s redemption. 
Strongly impressed with the deterring power of 
solitude, they call for the rigid enforcement of 
the nine months, and on this ground deli- 
berately abandon in the first stage, where it is 
most needed, the very motive power which they 
themselves elsewhere so justly value. 

The criticisms on the second or Public 
Works stage are noteworthy :— 

“The regulations now in force in England, by 
which the duration of punishment is made to 
depend, in part, on the conduct and industry of the 
convicts, seem to us needlessly complicated, and to 
have the fault, that they do not hold out to convicts 
a partial remission of their punishment as a reward, 
to be earned by good conduct and industry, but 
assume that this remission will be granted, unless 
more or less of the proffered advantage should be 
forfeited as a penalty, in consequence of the convicts 
having failed to deserve it. The distinction between 
this system and that of making whatever remission 
of punishment is allowed to a convict something 
which he must earn, we consider to be one of great 
importance. We also think it an objection to these 
regulations that they allow a part of the time which 
a convict has been ordered to lose for misconduct 
to be afterwards restored to him. The Irish rules, 
requiring convicts to gain a certain number of 
marks in order to establish a claim to a remission 
of punishment, make a nearer approach to what we 
think would be the best system; but these rules 
have the fault of not providing that each day’s 
greater or less degree of industry on the part of a 
convict shall be so recorded as to have an influence 
on the period of his discharge. This is not affected by 
a deficiency of industry on one or more days, unless 
his exertions fall so short of what is expected from 





him that he fails to obtain his usual three marks in 
a month. Both in England and Ireland we think 
it also wrong that credit should be given for general 
good conduct, as well as for industry; good conduct 
in a prison (apart from industry) can consist only 
in abstaining from misconduct, which gives no just 
claim to reward. We likewise object to the Irish 
practice of giving marks for diligence in school.” 


With much, but not all, of this we heartily 
agree. It is a mild phrase to say that the Eng- 
lish regulations are “ needlessly complicated.” 
There are three classes, three stages, and three 
divisions: the first to mark the felon’s conduct, 
the second the lapse of his sentence, and the 
third his industry. To the uninitiated these 
triple triads seem liable to endless entangle- 
ments. For instance, it appears a man may be 
walking about with G. (good) or V. G. (very 
good) on his sleeve, because he is, or is officially 
considered to be, industrious, and all the while 
he may be doing penance in the lowest class 
for chronic delinquencies. Again, a convict may 
be in the latest stage according to the calendar, 
and in the earliest stage according to his con- 
duct. And lastly, the felons, we are told, earn 
their remission by good conduct and industry 
combined; but how a V. G. malefactor or an 
O. (idle) first-class man fares in theory, in spite 
of the puzzled explanations of the directors and 
governors, neither we nor apparently the Com- 
missioners can understand. We say in theory, 
for, in fact, the matter is simple enough. The 
felon has ‘only to keep his indolence and ill- 
behaviour within moderate bounds, so as to 
avoid unpleasant interviews with the directors, 
and he will get his full remission. For let the 
partisans of the English system say what they 
will, the remission in this country is justly con- 
sidered by the convict to be a legal right; till 
they are made really to work for it, they will 
never regard it, as they should regard it, in the 
light of wages, which with their utmost efforts 
they can scarcely earn in full. Unless this error 
is amended, the power of remission may be, as 
in the English system it undoubtedly is, a use- 
ful weapon for the maintenance of discipline, 
but it is powerless to reform. How easily the 
reformatory power may be extracted from the 
remission is seen by a glance at the simple 
mark-system in Ireland. In each of the four 
classes into which the Public Works stage is 
divided there, the convict has his appointed 
tale of marks to earn, and the total number is 
so calculated as to make the time in which he 
can earn the full complement just tally with 
the earliest date at which the law allows his 
remission to begin. There is a wide difference 
between toiling for these marks by hard work 
and avoiding a forfeiture by a little prison 
adroitness. The Commissioners, however, hit a 
blot in the Irish system when they object to 
the small number and consequent high value of 
the marks, namely, three a piece per month for 
good conduct, industry and progress in school. 
Capt. Whitty must introduce a smallercurrency. 
As his convicts have no small change in which 
to pay their fines, he has often to condone an 
afternoon’s indolence, or a trifling offence, 
because the loss of a single mark, at their pre- 
sent value, would be too heavy a penalty. The 
Commissioners’ objection against marks for good 
conduct is likewise a sound piece of criticism. 
This should certainly not be paid for; and we 
fancy that to fine the prisoner out of the store 
of marks earned by his industry would be a far 
more effectual plan. But against their proposal 
to withdraw marks for school progress we 
strongly protest. To make diligence for an hour 
inthenight-school worthas muchasa whole day’s 
labour is certainly a mistake. But after all that 
has been said and written about the connexion 





between ignorance and crime, and the value of 


education as a reformatory agency, it is rather 
late in the day to eliminate the school as a 
needless element in our convict system. Yet to 
cancel the marks for school progress is virtually 
to abandon the school, for without this stimu- 
lus felons will not learn. In Ireland, under the 
plan the Commissioners condemn, none but the 
a a fail to get a fair education ; while in 
England many of the convicts, after all their 
schooling, can neither read nor write when they 
leave the prison. 

There are many minor criticisms on the rival 
schemes for the second stage scattered through 
the Report, and on every point where the two 
systems differ the verdict is in favour of the 
Irish. For example, the Commissioners counsel 
a large diminution in the gratuities to prisoners, 
which in England are just double what they 
are in Ireland. They call for the prompt aboli- 
tion of gratuities to warders, which answer 
the singular purpose of tempting them to 
neglect duties which they are paid to perform ; 
but this folly has never existed in Ireland. 
On the English device for consoling the felons 
for the tediousness of their punishment by 
successive increments of diet, they are silent; 
but they warmly commend the Irish plans for 
gradually increasing the convict’s liberty. But 
against these triumphs Sir Walter Crofton and 
his friends have to set the awkward fact, that 
the choicest part of the system is absolutely 
ignored. The treatment which the Intermediate 
Prisons received was rather singular. A para- 
graph in which they were warmly recommended 
was carried at one meeting and rescinded at the 
next, in each case by a majority of one. How- 
ever, there was one valid argument against the 
paragraph. The main purpose of Intermediate 
Prisons is to prepare convicts for, and facilitate 
their admission into, the home labour-market ; 
and, therefore, to advocate their adoption in 
the same Report which proposed to revive 
transportation was simply illogical. But when 
we are forced to consume our own criminality 
the value of the Intermediate Prison will be 
recognized. Two of the Commissioners refused 
to sign the Report. Mr. Henley, who took his 
stand against remissions and tickets-of-leave, 
was of course one, and the Lord Chief Justice 
was the other. The “ memorandum” in which 
Sir A. Cockburn publishes his reasons for dis- 
sent will go far to neutralize the value of the 
Report. The amateur reformers who wax face- 
tious against “philanthropists,” and clamour for 
“common sense and sharp measures,” have to 
thank him for putting their crude notions into 
vigorous and dignified language. The Times, 
which pronounces the Report “ not worth read- 
ing,” naturally heaps applause on “the very able 
paper” of the Chief Justice. Assuming “the 
position that the principal value of punishment 
consists in its effect in deterring from crime,” 
and that “its efficacy in this respect must be 
in Lag pee to its severity,” he quietly puts 
aside all attempts to reform. He would protract 
the nine months’ solitude to eighteen, abolish 
all remissions, and keep the convicts on public 
works, “under perfect control” by “ coercion, 
discipline and reduction of diet”—that is, for 
in practice the words can mean nothing else, 
by bread and water, the dark cell and the lash. 
It is singular how obstinately our Judges for 
the last century, with a few exceptions, have 
fought against the introduction of humane 
and reformatory principles into our penal code. 
But it often happens that men are the worst 
counsellors in matters connected with their 
own profession. If we had followed the advice 
of our stage-coachmen on the subject of loco- 
motion, we should have remained without rail- 
roads to this day ; if we had followed the advice 
of our Judges on the subject of punishment, 
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the cat, the pillory and the gallows would have 
been at this moment in full vogue. 





Four Months in a Dahabé¢h; or, Narrative of 
a Winter's Cruise on the Nile. By M. L. M. 
Carey. (Booth.) 

Miss M. L. M. Carey is a model young lady. 

She is sweet sixteen; she evidently has her 

little accomplishments in music and languages ; 

she prides herself on knowing an officer, even 
in mufti; she is pretty, and charming, too, if 
there be any truth in a woman’s hints about 
herself; and when she travels it is with her 
maid, and every other kind of propriety, includ- 
ing an elderly male cousin, a pretty female 
half-cousin, and a staid domestic named 

Thomas. The party spent four months in 

Egypt, the winter months, which hundreds of 

invalids spend on the Nile, at Malaga or in 

Algiers, without dreaming of a printer’s devil. 

But Miss Carey is a lively young lady, with a 

turn for writing and sketching. There is not 

much in her diary of the voyage. The incident 
of each day on the Nile is recorded, with the 
proper raptures over Thebes, Philze, and Edfoo, 
and an awful exhibition of learning, newly 
cribbed from Wilkinson’s ‘Ancient Egyptians.’ 

Into these mysteries we dare not think of enter- 

ing. Moretoour mind is the unconscious humour 

of thestory of the correct British femalein strange 
places. Ladies carry with them many skirts, 
wimples, gowns, scarfs, and kerchiefs, which in 

a hot and dirty land require much and frequent 

cleansing. At every stoppage on the river 

Miss Carey had a grand wash-up of dirty 

clothes,—and hence a common entry in her diary 

runs in effect, To-day we did the Temples and 
the washing ! 

Our fair tourists never forget that they are 
young English ladies, with friends in Clifton 
and London, and they behave with the finest 
of picnic manners throughout Nubia and 
Egypt. When the wild Arabs propose to carry 
them—as was often necessary—they first of 
all decline the hearty attention with a “ No, 
thank you ; I can walk,” and then of course fall 
back into the naked stalwart arms of the native. 
Perhaps, the unconscious humour comes out 
best at Esné, where they see the celebrated 
dancing-girls of Egypt. Of course they know 
that these girls are “naughty,’—but, equally 
of course, they are glad to see them, “ just for 
once.” — 

‘In the evening we went with Mohamed to 
what he called ‘a private house,’ that we 
might see the ‘almé’ dance. The ‘ private house’ 
was little more than a mud-hovel. The space in 
which the girls danced could hardly have been five 
feet square ; the spectators, mounted on the raised 
seat against the wall, were seated on their own 
chairs, which had been brought with them from the 
boat. A bed with mosquito curtains was at one 
extremity of the apartment; a divan at the other. 
The instrumental and vocal performers crowded at 
the little open door-way; and a small oil lamp, 
hanging from the ceiling, was the only light pro- 
vided, to illuminate the darkness. Had we not 
brought our own lantern with us, little indeed 
should we have seen of the performance. The 
‘almé’ dance with their bodies rather than their 
feet, making a series of contortions, shakings and 
joltings, which suggest the idea that the figures of 
these girls consist of two distinct parts, which have 
very little to do with one another. They shuffle 
their naked feet. along the ground in a most inele- 
gant manner, keeping time to the music which is 
played for them. One of the girls played with small 
brass cymbals, a pair of which she held in each 
hand ; her companion raised one hand to her head, 
at times as though in grief, at others spying through 
her fingers with most impudent looks, while the 
other arm was fixed ‘akimbo’ on her side. There 
were regular figures to the dance; the performers 








seemed to follow the music according to their own 
inclination, and at the conclusion of the exercise 
they looked as hot and tired as might be expected 
after such unnatural exertions. One of them who 
was pretty, and who was evidently looked upon as 
a kind of pocket Venus by her countrymen, gave 
us a song, which lasted for full ten minutes, ina 
curiously shrill and wild voice. She played her 
own accompaniment, on one of the funnel-shaped 
earthenware drums; after the song the dance was 
repeated in the same manner as before, and would 
have continued till morning, had the spectators 
not been fully satisfied long ere this period. The 
dress of the ‘almé’ is always gay and handsome. 
They wore on this occasion striped India silk, and 
necklaces of gold coins, crocodiles, and other forms, 
all in gold. Their fez-caps were sewn all over with 
small gold money; a handsome crown-piece of 
solid gold fastened the rich black silk tassel; and 
a number of long braids of silk, equally covered 
with coins, forty of them at the least, dangled 
behind amongst the tiny plaits of their black hair, 
which between the silk braids and the tassel of the 
fez were very little seen. The fiddler, and the fiddle 
that accompanied the dancers, were the most 
curious part of the whole scene. The instrument 
was made of a cocoa-nut, cut crosswise in half; 
across it a bladder was tightly stretched; the 
handle was a rough stick, and two bundles of horse- 
hair, white and black, werestretched along the whole, 
by way of strings. Two very large pegs at the top 
served to tune the strings, and a projecting iron stem 
beyond the cocoa-nut shell to rest the instrument on 
the ground. The fiddler was a remarkably fine, 
dark-coloured man, father to one of the girls ; and 
wonderfully well did he perform on his primitive-look- 
ing instrument. The fingers of one hand moved at 
the top, on the two bundles of strings, with the 
greatest agility ; while the other hand and arm 
worked away with the fiddle-stick, which was 
formed of another bunch of horse-hair, loosely 
stretched and tightened by his hand in holding it. 
The variety of very peculiar sounds caused by the 
contact was almost incredible, a good deal of 
expression being arrived at by suddenly jerking 
the instrument first to one side, then to the other, 
in a way which would no doubt have astonished 
slightly the talent of Paganini. We set down the 
old man as a decided musical genius, and regret 
extremely not having brought back to Europe a 
faithful picture of the musician and his instrument. 
A younger musician holding a somewhat smaller 
instrument, made of the other half of the cocoa- 
nut, kept buzzing on, one continued monotone, as 
a ‘second part ’ during the whole performance. We 
were sufficiently pleased with these curiosities to 
be enabled to express truthful admiration and 
satisfaction, notwithstanding the sensations of 
disgust and pity which the dancing itself could not 
fail to raise in a European lady’s mind. We were 
very glad to have seen it, but were equally sure 
that we should never wish to witness it again; 
though the fiddler and his fiddle we would most 
gladly have captured and taken away along with 
us. Honest Sarah’s sense of propriety received 
even a greater shock than ours, and her looks of 
undisguised horror were an amusing part of the 
play ; indeed I am not sure that they had not their 
effect in increasing the impudent looks of the 
‘almé,’ which were towards the conclusion mostly 
aimed at her. But Sarah could not get over a 
great number of the daily sights she saw in this 
strange land, as her averted eyes and frequent 
sudden disappearances into the depths of the cabin 
abundantly testified. But we will not quarrel 
with her for this; it isa fault on the right side. 
And we like her all the better for her true English 
modesty.” 


The impression left on most readers by a 
glance through this record of ‘A Winter’s 
Cruise on the Nile’ will probably be one of 
yearning for a similar treat. The voyage was 
in all respects pleasant. Miss Carey did very 
well to try such a trip, and we will not say 
that she made any serious mistake in writing 
a book about it. 





Iceland: its Scenes and Sagas. By Sabine 
Baring-Gould, M.A. With numerous Illustra- 
tions and a Map. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 


Anotuer book on Iceland may appear super- 
fluous after the works of Forbes, Metcalfe and 
Symmington. Nor does the present author 
prefer large claims to public attention; for, as 
he says, his object in visiting Iceland was two- 
fold:—he proposed to examine scenes famous 
in Saga, and to fill a portfolio with water- 
colour sketches. Nevertheless, he has produced 
a handsome, finely-illustrated and agreeable 
volume. Though not, apparently, himself a 
professed naturalist, he has availed himself of 
the contributions of able friends, and added 
Appendices on the Ornithology and Botany of 
Iceland. He, himself, gathered many plants; 
but his own special taste is in the direction of 
Sagas, of which he has given numerous speci- 
mens and appended a complete list. 

As the author is nota systematic inquirer, 
but rather a sketcher in words as well as in 
water-colours, we shall give such extracts as 
will best display his descriptive abilities, omit- 
ting all reference to those pages in which he 
labours to be comic, and fails to render Mr. 
Briggs (the assumed name of a fat companion) 
anything else than absurd. This laboured 
comicality, indeed, taints much of the volume, 
—which it ill befits; and the Introduction, 
which is free from it, reads agreeably by 
contrast. From this Introduction one citation 
will show the general aspect of the island :— 

“The general aspect of Iceland is one of utter 
desolation. The mountains are destitute of herbage, 
and the valleys are filled with cold morasses. Grass 
springs on the slight elevations above the swamps, 
in the dells, and around the lakes. By drainage, a 
large per-centage of marsh might be reclaimed ; but 
some must always remain hopeless bog. The extra- 
ordinary amount of swamp is due to the fact, that 
the ground is frozen at the depth of six or eight 
feet, so that when there is a thaw the valleys are 
flooded, and the water, unable to drain through, 
rots the soil. In many places a stream is thus com- 
pletely absorbed, and a considerable tract of land 
rendered impassable, where the labour of a few 
weeks would give it a channel, and transmute marsh 
into productive meadow land. Many bottoms are 
filled with an amazing depth of rich soil, the wear 
of volcanic rock, abounding in the constituents 
necessary for vegetable life. Yet the ignorance of 
agriculture prevailing in the island has deterred 
any from turning them to advantage, by draining 
off the icy water which nips and destroys the tender 
grass, ready enough to spring. Besides these 
swamps, there are stone bogs on all high land, 
caused by the breaking up of the tufa rocks, through 
the united action of frost and snow: a bed of soft 
mud and stone is thus formed, which is particularly 
trying to the horses, who sink in it to their knees, 
and cut their hoofs with the rocky splinters.” 

Reykjavik, the capital of the island, where 
tourists fit out for the interior, has often been 
described. 

. A cavalcade of twenty-five horses and six 
men starts off on their adventures, together with 
tents, boxes, cases of brandy, cooking apparatus, 
guns and fishing-tackle, and a great bed for 
Mr. Briggs, the funny fat man of the party. 
They ride under bluffs of rich mould, ten to 
twenty feet high, formed of disintegrated vol- 
canic rocks, ragged and jagged by the spring 
torrents which sweep off snags of turf and 
cakes of soil into the sea. And now for the 
night :— 

“As the night progressed,—if I may call that 
night when the sun was still in the heavens,—the 
clouds left the mountains, and the stately pile of 
Esja stood out purple-mantled, with its ravines 
choked with snow. We had a fine view of it from 
above Leiruvogr, a bay studded with islands, on 
one of which cows were pasturing, and light blue 





smoke gave evidence of a farm. Beyond, in the 
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remotest distance, shone the sugar-loaf Sncefels 
Jékull, nearly seventy miles distant. To our right, 
was a bold scarth of dark rock thronged with 
ravens, at its foot a hot spring, near which nestles 
a small byre, whose ttin or home-field, bright green 
sprinkled with golden-cups, was gladdening to the 
eye, wearied with the prevailing grey and black 
tints of the landscape. The only land cultivated in 
Iceland is the tén, which is a meadow surrounding 
the house, varying in extent according to the num- 
ber of cows kept on the farm; this field is dressed 
with their dung, and produces the hay which con- 
stitutes the food: of the cattle during the winter. 
* * Tt was a still arctic midnight. The sky was 
flooded with light, toning the azure to the tenderest 
green. Clouds were transmuted to rose flakes, and 
mist to a nebulous haze of flame; some ragged 
cloud patches, high above the mountain peaks, 
flamed like gold in the furnace, their shadows 
picked out with carmine. A crown of rays extend- 
ing to the zenith streamed from behind Esja, which 
was thrown into grey shadow. Rock and mountain 
were distinct, as though seen through an opera- 
glass; every crag and furrow was pencilled with 
wondrous minuteness, each mountain top cutting 
against the sky with intense precision. Though no 
direct rays of sun touched the earth, yet the re- 
flected light from above made everything even 
clearer than by day, when a slight haze softens out- 
lines and blends colours.” 


Thingvellir, or the Plains of Council, having 
already been described about fifteen times, 
might now pass without many words; yet, a 
sketch from the brink of the celebrated rift, 
Almanna-gj4, which is a split in the land, 
extending nearly four miles, may be acceptable, 
especially as Lord Dufferin thinks it worth 
going the world over to see:— 

“The scene from the edge was most striking. 
Below us, in the dim light which pierced the cloud 
canopy, we could see a great plain, bounded by 
mountains; the air was perfectly still below, and 
a column of white smoke rose far off under the 
mountain-roots, where charcoal-burners had kindled 
their fires. The foundations of the eternal hills were 
lost in the deepest blue black shadow. The rocky 
edge on which we stood was 100 feet in abrupt 
precipice, and from the other side of the rift the 
ground dipped rapidly to the plain. To our right 
was the lake, cold and still, one grey island rising 
out of it. Suddenly the edge of the cloud veil was 
lifted, and a pale white gush of light ran along the 
plain, showing us the little church of Thingvalla, 
the Hill of Laws, the seamed face of the land, and 
the dusky foliage of the birchwood beyond the re- 
gion of the rifts. Then we descended the rocky stair 
in the Almanna-gj4, cantered along its turfy bottom, 
broke through the wall on the other side, and after 
crossing the river Oxerd, rode up to the parsonage 
and dismounted at the churchyard gate.” 

Disastrous incidents of a minor kind must 
naturally be expected in such a tour, and are 
not, therefore, entitled to notice. That guides 
should grumble, horses run away, cooking be 
spoilt, and tea likewise, by the accidental 
hiding of the pepper in the teapot, may be 
fairly anticipated. 

In an island which is essentially and almost 
entirely volcanic, lava streams compose the 
chief features of the scenery. A description of 
one of these regions of fire may suffice for the 
whole :— 

“Two streams of lava have descended the hill 
on which we stand, one on either side of us. Of 
these, one is older than the other, and is coated 
with thick grey moss, which vainly struggles to veil 
its deformity, whilst lichen paints the stone with 
blood-streaks and orange stains, as if to relieve its 
gloom. The other is in all its nakedness. Blocks as 
big as houses are propped among vitreous snags ; 
slabs, whose upper surface is scored with corrugated, 
concentric wrinkles, like coils of rope, and whose 
nether side is spiked with stalactites of olivine- 
coated stone, are canted up with their teeth ready 
to rend you as you scramble past. Caverns gape 
among the ruins; into these snow has slipped and 
become discoloured, but their intricacies you shrink 





from exploring without a light. Everywhere one 
sees hummocks of angular fragments clashed toge- 
ther ; blisters which have burst, their cankered lips 
gashed, and their throats blocked with the cakes 
from which they have been unable to free them- 
selves; cracked domes with holes in them, just 
large enough for the foot to slip through, and the 
jagged edges of which would mangle it if you drew 
it back, down which holes you look into the utter 
darkness of a cavern without an adit; jaws which 
have gnashed together till-they have ground their 
teeth to powder; horns, spikes, shavings, polygons 
of inky rock, shivered, ripped, spurned aside, welted 
and crushed, as the fiery mass, restrained from 
doing further injury, has mangled itself in its 
writhings. See! the work of regeneration and re- 
storation has begun. On yon tilted block one tre- 
mulous saxifrage has taken root, and lifts its white 
face to God and man; the forerunner of other 
plants, which are to subdue and reduce to powder 
this.iron rock, to fill its grizzly hollows, and make 
the rough places plain. The rains will honeycomb 
its shoulders, the frosts chip off its angles, the winds 
fret its sides ; the birds will bring seeds to it, plants 
will spring up and dissolve its tissues, willow will 
take root in its crannies, birch plant itself and shed 
leaves into its crevices, till a good mould is formed, 
and the wilderness becomes a fruitful field.” 

In the same region are mud-cauldrons seeth- 
ing in a plain of mud, which is washed down 
from the hills. From this plain vast clouds of 
steam rise into the air, and roll in heavy whorls 
before the wind, whilst a low drumming sound 
coming from them proclaims the unseen agencies 
that produce them. 

An imposing waterfall, which it is said no 
European had visited before our traveller, is 
Dettifoss,—of which Mr. Baring-Gould presents 
a striking sketch and a brief account :— 

“In some of old earth’s convulsions, the crust of 
rock has been rent, and a frightful fissure formed 
in the basalt, about 200 feet deep, with the sides 
columnar and perpendicular. The gash terminates 
abruptly at an acute angle, and at this spot the 
great river rolls in. The bottom of the abyss is 
invisible from the point at which I am standing, 
and I have to move a couple of hundred yards 
down the edge before I can see to the bottom of 
the gulf and make asketch. The wreaths of water 
sweeping down, the frenzy of the confined streams, 
where they meet, shooting into each other from 
either side at the apex of an angle; the wild re- 
bound when they strike a head of rock, lurching 
out half-way down; the fitful gleam of battling 
torrents obtained through a veil of eddying vapour ; 
the Geysir spouts which blow up about 70 feet from 
holes whence basaltic columns have been shot by 
the force of the descending water; the blasts of 
spray which rush upwards and burst into fierce 
showers on the brink, feeding rills which plunge 
over the edge as soon as they are born; the white 
writhing vortex below, with now and then an ice- 
green wave tearing through the foam, to lash against 
the walls; the thunder and bellowing of the water, 
which make the rock shudder under foot, are all 
stamped on my mind with a vividness which it will 
take years to efface. The Almanna-gjé is nothing to 
this chasm; and Schaffhausen, after all Turner's 
efforts to give it dignity, is dwarfed by Dettifoss. 
My sketch gives but a poor idea of the falls, the 
majesty of which is beyond human skill to portray. 
One man only could have given a true version of 
its magnificence, and he is dead—that man was 
Turner. I have no hesitation in saying that Detti- 
foss is not only the finest sight in Iceland, but is 
quite unequalled in Europe: it amply repays the 
toil of a journey to it in its fastnesses; and I am 
sure that any future visitor will be of opinion that 
Ihave underrated its wonders.” 

Let us now present a few sketches of Ice- 
landers and Icelandic life. A marriage feast 
and the costume of the ladies will not come 
amiss ;— ,; 

“TI made myself as tidy as circumstances would 
permit, and then entered the guest-room, which 
was thronged with people. The middle of the 
chamber was occupied by a long table covered with 





eatables and drinkables ; these consisted of ship’s- 
biscuits, skonrogs, or hard biscuits, which can only 
be broken with a hammer or a stone, cakes of flour 
and sugar, wild corn pancakes, cold boiled ducks’- 
eggs, and bottles of corn-brandy. A bowl of curd 
was brought in for Grimr and me, and we made 
a hearty supper off it, the biscuits and the eggs. 
I had now an opportunity of seeing the festive 
Icelandic female costume. This consists of a black 
cloth skirt, white sleeves, a green or black velvet 
bodice, worked over with silver flowers in the most 
beautiful and tasteful manner, and fastened in front 
by a silver bodkin which laces the sides together 
by passing through silver rings with tinkling balls 
and flowers of the same metal attached to them. 
On the head is worn a tall white cap, fastened to 
the hair by pins with beautiful wrought silver-gilt 
heads. This cap is, however, set aside in the even- 
ing for the more convenient, coquettish black skull- 
cap with long silk tassel, which is in common use, 
The hair of Icelandic ladies hangs to the shoulder, 
and is then cut off. Round the neck is worn a 
small black or coloured handkerchief, tied in a bow. 
I had brought some brooches with me to Iceland 
as presents, but these I found were quite useless, 
as the ladies never wear shawls or kerchiefs folded 
over their bosoms, which could be fastened by a 
brooch. I learned to my regret, that I was late for 
the religious portion of the wedding; however, I 
was in time for all the convivialities. These lasted 
till two or three in the morning, and consisted in 
eating and singing.” 

A scene in a cottage displays the inquisitive 
habits of the common folk of Iceland :— 

“‘T was awakened on the following morning by 
the entrance of a young man with some goose- 
for sale. He was not long solitary, for his father 
pushed in after him, to see that his son was fairl 
remunerated, and his younger brothers followed, 
that they might have a look at the Enskrmathr 
(Englishman) who was going to buy goose-eggs. 
Grimr crawled out of bed to inspect the articles, 
my host came in to argue about them, followed by 
his better half and the red-haired servant-girl, both 
filled with feminine inquisitiveness, the latter pur- 
sued by her admirer, and the admirer in turn fol- 
lowed by his brothers. Then my host’s little snub- 
nosed daughters, who were carrying on a flirtation 
with the brothers of the maid’s admirer, poked their 
snub-noses in at the door, and presently, becoming 
emboldened, entered the room, with four dogs which 
they had been feeding. Finally, some folk from 
Mothrudalr, who had arrived on the preceding day 
with a train of horses, finding that my room was 
the general rendezvous, edged themselves in as 
well. As every one had something of his own to say 
on the subject of the eggs, and was perfectly indif- 
ferent to the opinion of the others, the room became 
a perfect Babel. My comb and brush were in the 
window, and, as I knew that these would be tried 
upon the different heads in rotation, if once any of 
the throng caught sight of them, I had to stifle all 
my sense of propriety, jump out of bed, dash 
through the crowd, and capture my goods. I went 
through my dressing operations without drawing 
attention from the eggs, which were still the 
engrossing topic of conversation.” 

The unsophisticated manners and customs 
of remote peoples are well known, and in such 

laces “ Honi soit qui mal y pense.” We have 
had not a few odd domestic experiences our- 
selves in distant corners of the kingdom, but 
they never amounted to proffered personal 
denudation, as in the subjoined instance at an 
Icelandic farm-house :— 

“The old man received us very kindly. It was 
morning, and he with his wife and servant were 
already up, brisk as bees, and ready for a long talk. 
I was tired out and longed for bed, but hardly 
liked to get in before them, yet Grimr had just 
begun the Grimsey story, and that with all his 
grievances would last an hour at least. I fairly fell 
asleep with my head on the table, and was roused 
by Grimr, who recommended me to go to bed.— 
‘ But,’ said I, ‘these good people are in the room.’ 
—‘ Oh, don’t mind us!’ said the priest.—‘ Pray go 
to bed!’ said his wife.—‘Do let me pull your 
breeches off!’ volunteered the maid. I started up 
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at the proposal, fully roused, and, with a flying 
leap, buried myself under the feather-bed, then 
pulled off coat and waistcoat and curled myself 
up. ‘ Don’t English people undress more than that 
when they go to rest?’ asked the priest, who had 
been watching me gravely.—‘He has got his 
breeches on,’ said the wife.—‘I’ll pull them off, if 
he likes,’ chimed in the maid with alacrity.— 
‘Never, never/’ I cried in desperation; ‘ Grimr, 
save me!’ Poor Ebenezer Henderson, the Bible 
Society delegate! the Icelanders still have a good 
laugh over his dismay, when first the ladies of the 
house insisted on dismantling his legs. This was 
according to etiquette in his time, though now 
happily falling into disuse. In his book he tells the 
story of his wild struggle to preserve his nether 
garments, but he neglects to mention the compro- 
mise which was effected, he coiling himself up in 
the coverlet, and letting the ladies pull at the strap- 
buttons. Henderson was a very good fellow, but he 
had no notion of a joke, and he only mentions the 
incident to found on it moral and pious reflections. 
Among themselves it is stilla common practice for 
the women to peel the men after their day’s work, 
but the Icelanders have learned that strangers do 
not particularly relish this sort of attention, and 
they now seldom offer it.” 

Every visitor to Iceland goes to the Geysirs, 
and Mr. Baring-Gould both saw and sketched 
Great Geysir in eruption. Sketch and descrip- 
tion have a very truthful and unexaggerated 
air about them. Every overflow of this boiling 
spring is said to leave a layer of silex of the 

ickness of silver-paper, and this is confirmed 
by the fact that our author found, near the 
stream flowing from the Geysir, a French news- 
paper completely coated, so that the print was 
quite legible through a film of silex. A bunch 
of moss, likewise, had every leaf and petal in- 
crusted in a similar manner, and under a little 
fall of the Geysir’s water was hung a plover’s 
wing which was covered with a silicious film: 
from a newspaper, a flower, and a bird’s feather 
being thus overlaid before the hot water had 
time to destroy them, we may infer the rapidity 
of the deposition of the silex. 

Strokr, as is well known, is another hot 
spring ; which, however, gives no warning 
thumps like the Great Geysir, and is not at- 
tended in its outbreaks with the same roaring 
of steam; but it is more manageable or irri- 
table than the Great Geysir, and, therefore, 
more subject to human maltreatment. 

We would suggest to Mr. Baring-Gould that, 
as he expresses his intention to revisit Iceland, 
he should, when again there, persist in explor- 
ing the Great Jokulls, which now almost alone 
have sufficient interest and mystic novelty to 
reward Icelandic adventure. He appears to 
possess good qualifications for an explorer; 
and as we trust he has now enjoyed the Sagas 
to satiety, and wearied himself with his friend 
Briggs’s fun, he will probably be able to 
devote special attention to those wild physical 
features and singular natural phenomena which 
impart to Iceland its greatest charm. He 
may yet be the first Englishman to describe 
those vast unknown mountains which, under 
shrouds of still and stainless snow, discharge 
themselves by glaciers on the south into the sea. 








Inside Out: a Curious Book. By a Singular 
Man. (New York, Miller & Co.) 


Tue “Singular Man” who here turns himself 
inside out for the amusement of the public has 
sent us a copy of his work, into which are 
pasted a portrait of the author, more than one 

rinted announcement that he is “Dr. S. W. 

rancis,” and several scraps from American 
newspapers that treat his literary pretensions 
with great respect. Of the portrait so obligingly 
submitted to our notice we can only say, that 
it is byno means prepossessing ; to the assurance 





that the “Singular Man” is Dr. 8. W. Francis 
we record our belief that Dr. S. W. Francis is a 
very singular man ; and, with regard to the news- 
paper paragraphs, we would hint that they do 
not tend to raise our estimate of Transatlantic 
writers. The Hartford Courant thinks ‘Inside 
Out’ “ philosophically original—a love-story by 
a scholar of wide reading.” The New Yorker 





and mark fresh game. A yawning chasm laps pale 
agony, and lunatics grasp, clutch and stagger under 
frenzied influences. * * * Back stagger dungeons! 
Vamp the flame with hill-tops of volcanic ashes, 
Sour, stale, sad silence scars sardonic Samsons, 
Crush hope, stamp villany, sway sorrow, and o'er. 
leap the heaviest evidences of unknown existence,” 


Of such wonders is ‘ Inside Out’ made. Truly 


maintains that it has “a taste of olives in | Dr. Francis is a singular man. Long may he 


almost every page.” The Christian Times calls 
it “a superior book.” Knickerbocker holds it to 
be “a tale of love and crime poetically told.” 
And the Continental Monthly certifies that “ the 
author is unmistakeably a scholar of rare ripe- 
ness.” Why was not Dr. S. W. Francis, the 
profound “historian of Water,” satisfied with 
such fame? Why could he not rest content? 
What malignant power induced him to send 
us his portrait, his credentials, and, above all, 
‘Inside Out,’ to Europe? “In a large and spa- 
cious room,” begins the first chapter of the 
Doctor’s love-tale, “hung round with mystic 
thoughts and permeated by a softened light, 
reclined a man employing, in his elegant ease, 
three articles of furniture: a sofa for support 
and comfort, a velvet chair for his pet leg, an 
ottoman, ranging at an obtuse angle, to break 
the fall of the other extremity, as it slowly 
glided off the satin couch, and, with its perfect 
model of a foot, graciously descended on a 
temporary throne. His right arm curved, with 
the beauty of a listless playfulness, over the 
cushioned side of the elaborate sofa; and with 
its dimpled hand affectionately coaxed thecurly, 
rounded head to sweet repose.” This exquisite 
gentleman isthe heroof the story. What becomes 
of him we have vainly endeavoured to discover. 
Malfaire, the villain of the drama, is an awful fel- 
low. Having fallen in love with the beauteous 
Everline, and failed to gain her venerable 
father’s consent to their union, he pours some 
greenish syrup into a glass, and bids the old 
man drink it. As Everline’s papa declines to 
poison himself in the desired manner, Malfaire 
takes out a poniard from his breast and coolly 
observes, “Since you refuse to die peaceably, 
your blood must flow.” At this crisis, ere the 
fatal dagger is plunged into the old man’s 
heart, “Malfaire heard a rustling. He blanched, 
started, looked around, saw nothing; looked 
again, and saw the red-bird with its scarlet 
neck, clinging to the bars of its small cage. He 
now rushed madly on; but in his hot haste, not 
seeing it, tripped on the rug, and tumbling 
over the low rocking-chair, the poniard pene- 
trated his own neck, soon followed by a gur- 
gling, as he fell prostrate to the floor. The old 
man uttered one full-grown shriek of terror, 
and crawled toward his bedroom.” The author, 
having thus disposed of the villain, proceeds to 
explain the moral of his story in a chapter of 
which the following lucid passages may interest 
the reader :— 


“A revery coursed through their frames and 
fondled, with a gentle toying, the rich energy of 
latent exultation. Dreams swayed the plastic mind, 
and, with them, in an atmosphere of spirit dew 
the cloudless regions rolled back falsity and reveal- 
ed truth. Now came, in the attire of simplicity’s 
sweet offspring, the fresh blushes of a modest love- 
birth; cooing homage and expressing charity in 
spotless rayments. Come anew the rarest evidences 
of concealed humanity, clothed in the cobwebs of a 
silken virtue. Come once more, in passive silence, 
the emotions of a filial sacrifice ; no longer chained 
to earth’s dull rounds, but mounting in exalted 
purity the throne of rapturous rewards. * * * * 
Threatening vice proclaims a battle, and the waif- 
like menials burst rude cares, and lash on despe- 
rately lagging fiends. A brimstone moment flashes 
sacrifices and derision mocks at truth. Sepulchral 
ghosts hug madness with a scrawny power. Bones 
leave flesh and crimp the vitals. Hags suck blood 





|remain so. One such sardonic Samson in the 


world is, however, quite enough. 





Home Walks and Holiday Rambles. By the 
Rev. C. A. Johns, B.A. (Longman & Co.) 
Mr. Johns’s main object is, he says,—in his 
slip-slop style, — “in this volume to add 
one to that useful class of books which, being 
neither essentially technical nor prominently 
bringing forward either marvels or rarities, 
treat the subject of natural history as an intel- 
lectual out-of-door amusement.” Observing and 
verifying common things and well-known state- 
ments in home strolls and holiday rambles is a 
pursuit likely to have a healthier effect on 
the minds of young people than reading fic- 
titious histories of boy-adventurers. Parents 
who have boys to send to boarding-schools may 
be gratified, moreover, to learn, by carefully 
perusing this book, that, whilst holding this 
sound notion, the Rev. C. A. Johns receives 
pupils. He sharpens the faculties of his 
pupils, he informs us, by offering prizes 
for the best collections of objects of natural 
history, such as shells and mosses. Boys who, 
during their country walks, learn to distinguish 
one moss from another, he finds, from experi- 
ence, parse grammatical sentences better than 
boys who impatiently beat down the nettles 
with their sticks. The successful competitors 
among his pupils, we are also told, for the prizes 
awarded for the best collections of specimens of 
natural history “have since achieved distinction 
in a rivalry where intellectual superiority is 
tested by reference to higher objects.” Now 
shrewd people, aware of living in an advertising 
age, might fall into the error of calling a volume 
of this sort an advertisement diffused through 
269 pages. Mr. Dickens, by his picture of 
Dotheboys Hall, deplorably corroborated as 
he has been by the reports of the criminal 
courts, so shook public confidence in private 
boarding-schools, and gave such an impe- 
tus to the setting up of proprietary schools in 
all provincial towns, that the dealers in board, 
lodging and learning are now far from being 
so prosperous as of old. The good are suffer- 
ing for the bad. Mr. Johns gives us glimpses 
of a Merryboys Hall. It lies in a land of black 
cherries. ‘Study there may be relieved by the de- 
lights and sports of fruit-gathering, bird-nesting, 
insect-catching, and shell, moss, and fern col- 
lecting; and the master is no stern pedagogue, 
but a jolly old boy, fond of boating, shooting, 
fishing, dredging, and practical jokes and ridi- 
culous mishaps; for is he not here delineated 
in the illustrations of his book in various pic- 
turesque attitudes,—prawning at Clovelly, wait- 
ing for sunshine on Loch Lossit, puzzling the 
midges of Loch Bally Grant, and, on his very 
title-page, sprawling in a trench full of snow, 
having dropped his hat and spectacles, and 
fallen into the trench in his over-eagerness to 

reach a shot snow-bunting? 

The vignette, in gold, on the green cover of 
Mr. Johns’s book, and a woodcut on page 37, 
represent a tit and walnut; the walnut is hang- 
ing to a branch of an apple-tree by a string, 
and the tit is clinging to the walnut, head and 
back downwards. It.is noticeable that the tit 


holds fast to the walnut by means of its beak 
and only one foot. Mr. Johns had, it appears 
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suspended two walnuts by strings, each abou ta 
foot long, from the twigs of an apple-tree stand- 
ing close to his dining-room window. This was 
done on the lst of January, 1861, when the 
birds were frozen out from their ordinary sup- 
plies of food. A blue and a great tit were the 
first to discover the walnuts. From time to 
time one or another of them might be seen 
clinging to a nut, and greatly enjoying their 
banquet. The blue tit, although much the 
smaller, was evidently the bolder bird, fre- 
quently driving away the great tit, which never 
ventured near the nut if the blue tit was cling- 
ing to it. They usually picked out small mites 
of the kernel, which they ate on the spot, and 
when they — out larger morsels flying 
away with them to a neighbouring branch, to 
nibble them at their leisure; meanwhile, the 
crumbs which fell to the ground were shared 
by a robin and a hedge-sparrow :— 

“ But a Great Tit, endowed with a mechanical 
turn, has appeared on the scene. He has, perhaps, 
found the inverted posture in eating to interfere 
with digestion; so he has adopted the plan of 
perching on the twig and pulling up the string as 
cleverly as a sailor would haul in a rope. For this 
purpose he, on one occasion, was observed to 
employ one of his feet in pulling up the string, the 
other being occupied in securing and passing 
beneath it each turn as it was handed in. His 
usual method is, however, to haul up the string 
with his beak and to place it, turn by turn, under 
his feet. The nut thus gradually rises to the twig 
on which he is standing, and he then feeds away at 
his leisure. It is a solitary bird, I think, which 
adopts this plan, for though I have seen two at once 
engaged about the same nut, one clung to the nut 
itself, and, while he was thus occupied, another 
perched on the twig and proceeded to pull up the 
nut with his fellow attached. He soon desisted, 
however, for what reason I know not. Perhaps the 
weight overtaxed his strength; or he shrank from 
the prospect of a battle, which would certainly have 
ensued before the one actually in possession would 
have relinquished his claim.” 

Mr. Johns supplies us with a couple of inter- 
esting observations on the kingfisher, a bird 
which has been becoming more and more rare 
for centuries. The students of birds have long 
been aware of the fabulous character of the 
statements repeated by poets after each other 
respecting the kingfisher—of its calming storms 
and making its nest on the waves, or, as Cowper 
says,— 

As firm as the rock, and as calm as the flood, 

Where the peace-loving Halcyon deposits her brood. 
But naturalists have long known that the nest 
of the kingfisher is built in holes in gravel-banks, 
and is composed of fish-bones. Mr. Gould, a 
few years ago, placed a kingfisher’s nest in the 
British Museum. When in Norfolk, a china 
saucer, containing an inverted tea-cup, was 
handed to Mr. Johns, and he was asked to 
guess what was beneath. A greyish substance 
caught his eye beyond the rim of the cup, and 
he replied, “ A kingfisher’s nest.” It had been 
found more than twenty years before in an 
embankment, and consisted, without any ad- 
mixture of dirt, of small fish-bones “and por- 
tions of the shells of shrimps.” “Eggs had been 
found in it, pure white, polished, and nearly 
| amg three of which were still preserved.” 

ow kingfishers when building their nests 
obtain the shells of shrimps, unless they are 
those of the freshwater species, it would be 
curious to ascertain. On the 5th of May, 1862, 
Mr. Johns witnessed a race between a railway- 
train and a kingfisher :— 

“T was travelling on a part of the Great Western 
Railway which for some distance ran close to, and 
parallel with, a narrow stream. A kingfisher had 
been disturbed by the approach of the train, and 
made all haste to get out of the way. Any other 
bird so circumstanced would have turned back or 


have flown away from the line of rail. But this 
bird flies too swiftly to think it possible to be over- 
taken, so it made right ahead, hoping, no doubt, 
to distance its pursuer. It has besides a great 
antipathy to flying over land if water be within 
reach ; it, therefore, habitually follows the course 
of the river, let it wind ever so much. On this 
occasion, not even the terror of the puffing monster 
gaining ground on it was powerful enough to make 
it deviate from its habit; so the bird and the train 
pursued their course side by side, and at a pace so 
nearly equal that for several seconds it was near 
the window of my carriage, seemingly plying its 
lovely wings all in vain, but in reality shooting 
along its line of river as steadily as its competitor 
the engine was tearing along its line of rail. The 
river and railway soon diverged, and we parted 
company with the bird.” 

At Brancaster, Mr. Johns saw, on the 8th of 
January, a frostbow :— 

“ About noon the sun made a way for itself 
through the mist, when looking seawards we saw 
columns of mist floating majestically away; and at 
the same time a frostbow appeared, resembling in 
all respects a rainbow, except that it was of a 
lustrous white. This phenomenon, I was after- 
wards told, sometimes lasts for many hours. To- 
day it disappeared in about a quarter of an hour.” 

Mr. Johns relates an anecdote in reference 
to the Wrynecks, which seemingly hints that 
Mr. Yarrell was in error when throwing dis- 
credit upon the story that country folks some- 
times ensnare these birds by imitating their 
call-note. The wryneck is placed in books near 
the woodpecker, has a brown and grey plumage, 
raises its head like a snake when angry, and 
feeds on ants, which it catches by the lightning- 
like action of itslong glutinous tongue. Mr. Yar- 
rell himself says the wryneck is easily tamed, 
and narrates how the French country boys tie a 
string round the bird’s leg, and then let it run 
up trees to catch insects; yet he insists upon 
its being in fact rather solitary in its habits, 
seldom associating with any but its own mate. 
Mr. Johns was asked by a friend what bird it 
is which cries “thieve, thieve, thieve, thieve,” 
in the early spring and summer. Siding as he 
does with the prejudices of the farmers and 
gardeners em the birds, Mr. Johns thought 
the bullfinches, the starlings and jays might 
thus proclaim their vocation if seized with a 
sudden fit of honesty; but they do not preach 
what they practise. One April morning he 
heard the he ig 2 calling out of an apple-tree, 
and it struck him that the note might be 
described as “thieve, thieve,” although, the 
syllable “quee, quee,” comes nearer to it.— 

“Shortly afterwards, I happened to be fishing 
in a river in Somersetshire, and heard the same 
cry at intervals all the morning. Once, as I drew 
near a bridge, it seemed so close to me that I fan- 
cied a bird must be perched on the bridge—a most 
unusual position. Determined to discover whether 
this were so, I went to the bridge, and found 
there two countrymen, one of whom had invented 
(query ) an ornithological pastime worth recording. 
By placing a piece, about an inch long, of a tender 
blade of wheat on his lower lip, and then forcibly 
and rapidly emitting a succession of puffs, he pro- 
duced a sound so closely resembling the note of 
the wryneck that, not only had I been deceived, 
but he had inveigled into his neighbourhood several 
of the birds themselves. He knew the name of the 
bird, and as he entertained no sinister design, but 
simply mocked its language to make it answer from 
a neighbouring tree, I thought he might have spent 
his dinner hour less innocently. At any rate, I 
became his disciple, and before long I could imitate 
the wryneck as well as my preceptor.” 

This anecdote corroborates, at least so far, 
the statements of the ornithologists who have 
said the wryneck was caught by persons imi- 
tating its call-note,—and it cannot be a very 
unsocial bird if a mockery of its cry can draw 


the starling, also, Mr. Johns has something to 
tell us which is not generally known. The 
flexibility of the starling’s voice is a popular 
marvel. The young starling cries “ jrack, jrack,” 
—and yet starting from this harsh beginning in 
the art of sweet sounds it can be taught to imi- 
tate song-birds, to speak like a parrot, and 
whistle tunes. Few persons interested in birds 
are ignorant that the starling builds her nest 
indifferently in trees, walls or cliffs, inland or 
by the sea, among pigeons, in solitary pairs, or 
in communities consisting of hundreds of thou- 
sands. Their evening e drills before going 
to rest and their flights in armies under the 
command of chiefs have long been observed 
with admiration. It is well known that scarcely 
any food comes amiss to them, from the ticks 
on the backs of quadrupeds to the cherries on 
the trees or the beetles and mollusks under the 
stones. But Mr. Johns records a trait of their 
versatility which we have not seen before. 
Starlings can on occasion hunt flies like swal- 
lows, or lie in wait for them like fly-catchers :— 
“‘ During a few days of unusually warm weather 
a number of starlings were observed in a valley, 
near Bath, capturing flies after the manner of swal- 
lows. They darted rapidly through the air, occa- 
sionally hovering or turning out of their course as 
if to seize some selected victim. Some perched on 
the higher branches of trees and made excur- 
sions into the air in pursuit of their prey, which 
being captured they returned to their perch, adopt- 
ing for the occasion the habits of the fly-catcher. 
My informant, having had a statement to the above 
effect made to him, doubted its accuracy, and went 
to the spot to see it with hisown eyes. He assured 
me that he witnessed it on two consecutive days, 
but only about the middle of the day, and while 
the sun was shining. The hunting-ground was of 
limited extent, and in the neighbourhood of a brook 
traversing some meadows. As it is by no means 
uncommon for flies belonging to the order of Ephe- 
meride to appear suddenly and simultaneously in 
large numbers under favourable conditions of the 
atmosphere, it is very probable that an occurrence 
of this kind had taken place on this occasion, and 
that the swarm had been encountered by a flock of 
starlings and deemed worthy of pursuit.” 

Mr. Johns reports an extraordinary state- 
ment on hearsay respecting the gannet. Nothing 
is more magnificent among the performances of 
British sea-fowl than the dive of this white 
pelican, throwing up froth which is seen for 
miles. But a companion of Mr. Johns assured 
him, on the authority of Irish fishermen, that 
if the gannet be chased by a boat when seen 
swimming it becomes so terrified as to be un- 
able to rise. The real reason may be that it is 
gorged with food :— 

“He was once, he told me, in a boat on the 
Lough when a gannet being seen a long way off, it 
was determined to give chase and see if the state- 
ment was true. As the boat drew near the gannet 
attempted to escape by swimming, but made no 
attempt to use its wings. After a pretty long chase 
the bowman secured it, in spite of a very severe 
bite which it inflicted on his hand, and carried it 
home in triumph. It did not appear to have 
received any injury, and when released on the 
evening of the same day swam out to sea with great 
composure.” 

Mr. Johns, as these extracts prove, is an 
observer. But besides his bad English and 
his puffery of his school, he should reconsider 
the approbation with which he describes such 
practical jokes among boys as shaking a ladder 
at the foot when a comrade is upon it, or pitch- 
ing a pear so as to fall quite accidentally on a 
school-mate’s head. No joke is a good joke if 
the heart of it is not amiable. Mr. Johns can 
see clearly enough the cruelty of Scotch drovers 
to their cattle, if he be somewhat obtuse 
to the cruelty of boys fighting each other, 
although in play. 








it to a place and make it answer. Respecting 
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NEW NOVELS. 


Twice Lost: a Novel. By the Author of ‘Queen 
Isabel.’ (Virtue Brothers.) 


‘Twice Lost’ is a pleasant, readable, impro- 
bable tale. The personages have all of them a 
certain look of reality, and there is a notion of 
likeness which ensures the reader’s interest. 
But the story is badly constructed, and is out 
of proportion; some of the incidents are de- 
tailed at great length, whilst the points upon 
which the story hinges for the development 
and final result are given in a confused, hur- 
ried, slovenly manner. The impression pro- 
duced is, that a long tale has been cut down to 
a comparatively short one, and that the pro- 
cess has been effected by the mechanical aid 
of paste and scissors, instead of the more labo- 
rious method of re-casting. As it stands, how- 
ever, ‘Twice Lost’ is an entertaining novel; the 
struggle between the high-spirited, generous, 
half-savage heroine, and her specious, handsome, 
unprincipled, soi-disant father, is exciting; and 
the sympathy of the reader is cleverly enlisted 
for the heroine, Lucia, from the first moment, 
although Mr. Langley, the father, is shown not 
as he is, but as he appears to the world, and the 
reader is only gradually allowed to recognize 
him in his full badness. 

But the obscurity of the story is a drawback 
to the interest of the reader. The object of Mr. 
Langley in persecuting Lucia, and falsely repre- 
senting her as his daughter, is not made clear. 
The account of Lucia’s early life, the history of 
Marco, his attachment to Lucia, and their sepa- 
ration,—are told with crudeness and baldness, 
and make no impression upon the reader's atten- 
tion. The history of Lucia’s seclusion at the 
lonely house amid the Welsh mountains; the 
intercourse between the governess duenna and 
her pupil, and their gradual conversion into 
friends,—is charmingly told. The perplexities 
of the governess in her divided duties, the loyal 
impartiality with which she strives to do 
right, are well shown. Marco, the Sicilian 
lover, is so charming, that we pause to warn 
young ladies against embarking in a clandes- 
tine love affair with any penniless patriot, 
Polish or Italian, under the idea that he 
will turn out like Marco; because the chances 
against it are many. But so far as this story 
goes, Marco is all that could be wished, and the 
event justifies Lucia. The lovers succeed in 
meeting and in marrying; but Marco has to 
leave his new-made wife, to keep his vow to 
his chief and to his country. The struggle be- 
tween his devotion to his wife and his duty as 
a soldier, and the final triumph of his sense of 
honour are capitally described. Lucia’s despair 
and self-sacrifice are touching; this is the best 
part of the book ; all the after part is very weak 
and confused. Mr. Langley gains possession of 
Lucia once more, and proceeds in a dim con- 
fused way to spin a fresh web around her; but 
the story comes to an abrupt conclusion by a 
coup de thédtre. Mr. Langley one day burns 
a packet of intercepted letters without reading 
them, and the next day he is confronted with 
a daughter of whose existence he is ignorant, 
having believed her dead; the reader, having 
heard of her only in the most vague way, is 
not prepared for her appearance and is as much 
bewildered as Mr. Langley; however, the events 
group themselves for the final ending. Mr. 

ngley, whohas been a millionnaire all through 
the book, is suddenly announced to be “ruined,” 
and he is left with a disease of the heart, which 
may kill him at any moment, by way of poeti- 
cal justice. The fortunes of his two daughters 
escape by some unknown accident, and the 
story ends happily; but the reader feels de- 
frauded of his natural right to have all mys- 


teries explained, and the tangled skein of diffi- 
culties combed smooth and laid out glossy and 
shining at its full length before him. Several 
characters on whom a good deal of elaborate 
description has been lavished, fall quite out 
of the series. With all its faults, however, we 


dishonour, Lord Charles Belgrave, a member of 
the House of Lords (!) and his wife, Lady Fan- 
tasia Belgrave, a peeress in her own right (!) 
walk from St. Cyprian’s to their mansion 
in St. James’s Square, on their way conversi 

about the Rev. Oily Tongue’s qualities, a 


can recommend ‘ Twice Lost’ as a novel worth | exchanging thoughts in the grand and magni- 
reading. loquent language which it is well known aris- 
; tocratic personages use in their hours of 
The Fair Penitent: a Tale of the Confessional. | privacy. “Enough of this,” observes his Lord- 

In Two Epochs. (Elliot.) ship, closing the discussion, “for see, we are 
Let England’s luxurious aristocracy and vicious | already at the corner of Arabella Road, and 
priesthood beware. The author of ‘The Fair | yet we have only been a quarter of an hour 
Penitent’ has his eye on them, is familiar with | on our road, thus accomplishing a feat in equal 
their hateful lives and odious intentions, and | time with the carriages. And, besides, the cool 


is resolved to hold them up to merited scorn. | evening air is far more enjoyable when on foot 
Peers must cease to grind the suffering poor; | than when seated within a close vehicle through 
high-church clergymen will no longer be per- | which scarce a breath ever protrudes.” That 
mitted to carry on intrigues with ladies of | the writer is well qualified to describe the life 
quality. Once again the satirist is abroad, study- | of Mayfair mansions no reader will question 
ing the manners of “the indolent walnut-crush- | after glancing at the description of “a most 
ers of the West-end,” and shooting Folly as she | sumptuous repast” of which Lord Charles 
flies in “ Belgrave Square, where the aristocracy |and Lady Fantasia Belgrave and Sir Thomas 
dwell in blissful laziness on week-days, and from | Dauntless partake at Melton. “The first course 
whence they emerge to the fashionable churches | was composed of two sorts of fish, the one 
on Sundays, wending their way to heaven on | boiled and the other fried, and white soup. The 
oiled springs and well-stuffed cushions.” Let | second course of three brace of partridges (shot 
consternation seize “the fashionable, small- | and sent down by Sir Thomas himself in the 
bonneted, long-sleeved, rouge-daubed, crinoline- | forenoon), a haunch of venison (from Lord 
puffed daughter of Mammon, who condescends | Belgrave’s own estate), a couple of side-dishes, 
not to leave the vehicle, but sends in her per-|and seasonable vegetables. The pastry and 
fumed card by the hand of a slim and sour- | pudding manufacture was of so varied a nature 
visaged servitor, who awaits further orders, and | that whole pages would be required for an 
upon receiving them, bangs back the door and | enumeration thereof. Nor was there any lack 
giving the word to the powdered ‘coachy,’ the | of dessert; the table literally groaned beneath 
equipage rattles on, heedless alike of what poor | the weight of the massive dishes, glasses, trian- 
orange-stall it may overturn, or of what ‘ ’ | gular plates, each laden with fruits, fresh and 
(as coachman Bloater denominates them) ‘home- | dried, from the sunniest climes. But the wine! 
less poor’ may be trampled under the ‘osses’ | there was enough to gratify the most inveterate 
feet.’” How does the fashionable, small-bon- | Bacchanalian, and the quality—quite Kpicu- 
neted, long-sleeved, rouge-daubed, crinoline- |rean! Champagne, hock, sparkling Moselle, 
puffed daughter of Mammon endure this appli- | claret, Burgundy, Marsala, crusty old port, 
cation of whip and hot iron? How fares it with | the best sherry, and a few delicious liqueurs 
her complexion ? Does she implore her execu- | were arrayed around the festive board.” Truly, 
tioner to be merciful, or, like Oliver Twist, does |a sumptuous repast! From the extracts we 
she ask for more? High-church clergymen have | have given, readers who enjoy a laugh over 
even greater reason for uneasiness than crino- |an unusually foolish book may see the kind 
line-puffed daughters of Mammon. Frightful | of enjoyment to be derived from the most 











and altogether amazing are the revelations made 
with regard to their nefarious practices. It 
appears that they are in the habit of feasting 
sumptuously every Sunday in their vestries, 
where footmen splendid with gorgeous liveries 
minister to their Epicurean desires. “As soon 
as the congregation dispersed,” says the histo- 
rian of the Reverend Oily Tongue’s scandalous 
career, “the Reverend Oily Tongue descended 
from the rostrum of his garrulity,” (7.¢. the 
pulpit) “and, joining his reverend brothers, pro- 
ceeded with them into the adjacent vestry. This 
room, usually set apart and ordained as the 
place wherein the minister changes his garb 
preparatory to the sermon, was at St. Cyprian’s 
perverted to a far different purpose—indeed, it 
could not have been used legitimately, inasmuch 
as the reverend officiators at St. Cyprian’s re- 
tained the same garment during the sermon as 
they had worn when reading, or rather chaunt- 
ing, the service, or rather such portions of it as 
did not directly protest against the doctrines 
which they preached,—this room’ then was 
brilliantly lighted, a table was laid with wines 
and fruits of the choicest growth, and three 
chairs were drawn up in close approximation 
thereto. Nor was this all. A footman in 
handsome livery occupied a remote corner 
of the room, where he was busily engaged in 
arranging the contents of the sideboard in 
due precision, as the three clerical gentlemen 
entered.” While Mr. Oily Tongue and his 
friends are gossiping jauntily about the fashion- 
able ladies they either have seduced or mean to 





|absurd passages of ‘The Fair Penitent.’ But 
the book, ridiculous though it is in places, will 
on the whole be found very dull, notwithstand- 
ing its wicked clergymen and frail beauties, its 
suicides and seductions. Even the Reverend 
Oily Tongue, who is always bent on defiling 
the “virginal innocence” of his fair adorers, 
ceases to amuse after a few chapters. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Mines of South Australia. By J. B. Austin. 
(Adelaide, Platts; London, Longman & Co.)—The 
promise of this work is good, but we do not find 
the result satisfactory. Mr. Austin is evidently 
one of the numerous class of men to whom “a 
little knowledge is a dangerous thing.” He informs 
us that he has ‘‘for some years taken a great 
interest in mineralogy,” which has not, if we are 
to judge by his book, advanced him to any ac- 
quaintance with the science of minerals. We are 
next told that his qualification for this survey 
was his “having paid especial attention to mining 
matters.” Where and when? Of course, in the 
mining districts, and when engaged in studying 
or working some mine. No such thing—but 
“during my recent connexion with the Adelaide 
Press.” All that Mr. Austin has done is to state 
where some seventy mines and smelting works are 
situated, and to give some account of the extent 
of the workings. In many cases, but not in all, 
the mines described have been visited by the 
author; but he is so ill-informed that he has 
to rely on the representations made to him. 
Hear his own words when describing the cele- 
brated Burra-Burra:—‘‘In proof of this I may 
mention that, as I was going underground, we 
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came upon a pair of men who had by them what 
appeared to be a large heap of rich loam. I re- 
marked to my guide, ‘Capt. Dick, that looks as if 
it would make good garden soil.’ I thought, at the 
same time, there might be some ore amongst it, 
but was surprised to learn that the pile had yielded, 
on essay, an average of 424 per cent. of copper.” 
We hoped when we opened this book that we 
might glean some important information respecting 
one of the most remarkable mineral countries in 
the world, especially as the author tells us,— 
“ About four months were occupied in visiting the 
mines and collecting information, and during this 
time I travelled about 1,800 miles, chiefly on 
horseback.” Beyond descriptions, which might 
have been written while employed “with the Ade- 
laide Press,” with here and there a scrap of history, 
and occasionally a little statistical information, 
this journey has furnished no result. In no part 
of the book have we found a word on the geology 
of any locality. Notwithstanding the author’s 
boasted interest in mineralogy, there is no descrip- 
tion of any minerals, although he was often in 
districts which are remarkable for the richness and 
variety of their metalliferous ores. The want of 
knowledge has rendered this “‘toilsome journey ” 
profitless ; and we trust, “ before an enlarged edi- 
tion of the present work will be required,” that 
the author will, by careful study, endeavour to 
acquire a little knowledge of the subject on which 
he has presumed to write. We cannot conclude 
this notice, however, without thanking our author 
for the bold and uncompromising manner in which 
he has exposed the fraudulent system that pre- 
vails in all matters connected with Australian 
mining, both in the colony and in England. The 
following paragraph should act as a warning to 
too eager adventurers:—‘ Whenever a discovery 
of copper ore—I might almost say of copper stains 
—is made, it is held, by interested persons, as 
entitled to be called a mime. It is not difficult to 
find a man bearing the title of ‘ Captain’—perhaps 
assumed, perhaps entirely honorary—to write a 
glowing report of this wonderful discovery, which 
must pay its working expenses from the very first 
day that a pick is struck in the ground.” We are 
pained to be obliged to confess that a similar system 
prevails in England. 

The Official Illustrated Guide to the South-Eastern 
and the North and Mid Kent Railways, and all their 
Branches ; with Descriptions of the most Important 
Manufactories in the Towns on the Lines.—Illus- 
trated Guide to the Northern Railway of France ; 
with Six Days in Paris. By G. Measom. (Griffin 
& Co.)—Both of these Guides are profusely illus- 
trated by woodcuts, of which one or two represent- 
ing Paris life would have been better omitted. On 
opening the Guide to the South-Eastern at a ven- 
ture, we find it stated, under Hever Castle, that, 
“among other things shown to the stranger, is 
Anne Boleyn’s bed-room.” We advise no stranger 
to go thither for the purpose of seeing it, for he 
will be refused admittance. Further on, when 
treating of Penshurst, Mr. Measom incorrectly 
describes the old state rooms as “splendidly fur- 
nished”; and he says that ‘Sir Philip Sydney’s 
son Robert was created Lord De l’Isle and Earl of 
Leicester by James the First,” which is equally 
incorrect. It was his elder brother (son of Dudley’s 
sister Mary and of Sir Henry Sydney) who was so 
created by James. Errors like these are not com- 
pensated for by advertisements of shops and schools, 
however well founded the eulogy of these latter 
may be. 

The North Devon Scenery-Book. By George 
Tugwell. Illustrated by B. Scougall. (Simpkin & 
Co.)—No one who has enjoyed the scenery of 
North Devon will hesitate as to its claims toa 
scenery-book, and no such person will admit that 
the present volume is adequate to itg subject. 
Some passable, sketchy, short chapters it certainly 
has upon such notable places as Lynmouth, Lynton, 
Exmoor, Ilfracombe, Clovelly and Hartland, and a 
few pretty coloured illustrations to boot; but its lite- 
rary staple is light and flimsy. The idea of throw- 
ing the whole into the form of notes of a commer- 
cial clerk, attended by his dog, may suit the tastes 
of the North Devonians; and if so, we commit 
Andrew Carnegie the clerk and his dog Sharp to 








them. Mr. Tugwell has a taste for natural history, 
and writes best when he has something to say about 
it—always excluding the dog Sharp, which, like 
some ill-bred cur, is ever creeping into the company 
of his betters. Some of the chapters are reprints 
from magazines, and the charitable object of the 
whole—viz., the increase of a country Church and 
School Building Fund, seemingly at Ilfracombe— 
induces us charitably to wish prosperity to the 
book and a place in the churchyard for Sharp. 

Sketches of Ancient History, until the Death of 
Augustus. By James Murray. (Day.)— These 
“Sketches,” rightly so named, comprise chapters 
on the early history of the Jews, of Pheenicia, India, 
China, Egypt, Assyria and Babylonia, of the Medes 
and Persians, of Greece and Rome ; by far the greater 
part being devoted to Greece and Rome, as was 
natural. They contain sufficient information, drawn 
from reliable sources, to enable the reader to form 
a distinct notion of what has been ascertained with 
regard to the above nations. The author’s views 
are marked by sobriety and good sense, and ex- 
pressed in lucid, readable language. Seizing upon 
the most prominent points, he supplies the reader 
with materials for forming an intelligent opinion 
on the various historical problems still open to 
discussion. We have noticed one error, which is 
probably a misprint. He says, the Amphictyonic as- 
sembly “met half-yearly at Delphi in Thermopyle,” 
instead of alternately at Delphi and Thermopyle. 

Of Pamphlets, Lectures, and other matters we 
have to record :—The Education of the Blind and 
the Deaf and Dumb, by Alfred Payne (Tweedie), 
—Australia: What It Is, and What It May Be, 
by Sir Richard G. MacDonnell (Hodges, Smith & 
Co.),—The World's Debt to Art, by A.J. B. Beres- 
ford Hope (Ridgway),—Stereoscopic Views of Mis- 
understood Men, by the Rev. J. B. Owen (Hodges, 
Smith & Co.),— William Bedell, Provost T.C.D. 
and Bishop of Kilmore, by the Right Hon. J. 
Napier (Hodges, Smith & Co.),—TZhe Condition 
and Prospects of Architectural Art, by A. J. B. 
Beresford Hope (Murray),—People of Whom More 
Might Have Been Made, by the Rev. A. K. H. 
Boyd (Hodges, Smith & Co.),— Slavery in the 
United States of North America, by R. Trimble 
(Whittaker),— Venetia and the Quadrilateral, by 
B. Price,— Alleged Violations of Neutrality by Eng- 
land in the Present War, by Montague Bernard 
(Ridgway),—The Intellectual Destiny of the Work- 
ing Man, by W. M. Williams (Cornish),—Mr. 
Layard’s Speech on The Condition of Turkey and 
her Dependencies (Murray),— Hon. £. Everett's 
Address delivered before the Boston Union Club,— 
Mr. Locke’s Paper on Remarkable Discoveries in 
Central Australia (Dublin, Gill),—The Progress of 
Ophthalmic Surgery, being an Oration by Dr. Law- 
rence (Churchil]),—Jefferson Davis and Repudia- 
tion, Letter of the Hon. R. J. Walker (Ridgway), 
—Popular Recreations at Mechanics’ Institutes, 
by B. Blake (Simpson),—The Bishop of Bangor’s 
Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of 
Bangor (Rivingtons),— and Fireside Tales for 
Little Ones (Rivingtons). 
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REPORT ON THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

Many persons should be grateful to the Com- 
mission for the care which it has bestowed on the 
task of examining witnesses, and considering the 
substance of more than five thousand questions and 
answers, embodied in a volume of five hundred and 
fifty pages. To us, however, it is a matter of 
regret that this opportunity of treating the subject 
as a whole, on a set and comprehensive principle, 
has not been seized, and that the Commission 
should have busied itself on points of comparative 
detail, such as the management of the Schools of 
Art, the charities, and arrangements of the Exhibi- 
tion, in preference to those which lie at the root of 
the question and are of general importance. While 
paying a merited compliment to the generally 
patriotic manner in which the Academy has per- 
formed its duties, it surely would have been de- 
sirable to inquire how the whole institution could 
be remodelled to be of wider service, made worthy 
of the progress of human thought and the require- 
ments of the age. If a royal charter should be 
granted by the Crown, as recommended in the 
Report, it should be such as might put the Aca- 
demy in the position of a University of Art, and, 
not merely that of a close body, but slightly differ- 
ent from its present character. One of the sugges- 
tions made by certain witnesses, to the effect that 
the body should be in a broad sense representative 
of all branches of the Arts, would secure for it a 
wider basis than at present exists. These wit- 
nesses desire that the candidates for election should 
be nominated by some constituent body indepen- 
dent of the Academy. The Commission fails to 
see, it is averred, how this constituent body should 
be composed, or what should be the qualification 
of its members. 

Let us ask if there is any practical difficulty in 
securing such a competent constituent body as at 
Oxford or Cambridge, where the whole constituency 
of each society is qualified by admission to the 
lower ranks of the same, and gifted with the right 
to vote on passing certain examinations and re- 
ceiving diplomas of education and efficiency. In 
the Universities every person so qualified has a 
vote, and no difficulty is found to exist in obtain- 
ing a representative body of officers and dignitaries. 
If, in like manner, every artist on proving his 
ability to paint, carve, or build were admitted as 
of right, a member of the Art-Society, call him an 
Associate if you will,—the number of the consti- 
tuency being limited only by that of the able,—and 
entitled to vote for the election of fit persons to be 
Royal Academicians, you would obtain the popular 
element so valuable in all government. Such a con- 
stituency would surely.contain all the vigour of the 
current generation in Art, and not fail to send to 
the Upper House intelligent and trustworthy repre- 
sentatives competent to perform ali the duties that 
can fall to a corporation. 

The Academy so long as it is self-elective, having 
the power of conferring distinctions placed in a 
few hands, will be in practice, as it is in faet, a 
private body. The very answers so candidly ren- 
dered to the inquiries of the Commission by the 
members of the Academy, are given quite as much 
from courtesy and a desire to be well with the 
world as in obedience to the authority of the House 
of Commons. The only manner in which the Crown 
could influence the Academy would be by a threat 
to withdraw the so-called “instrument” under 
which it exists. Other bodies, such as the Societies 
of Water-Colour Painters, exist and thrive without 
the ‘Imperial sanction. We know it has been pro- 
posed that even the Royal Academy should resign 
its sanctioned position and set up irresponsibly by 
itself, trusting to its prestige, long standing, and 
the admitted artistic power of its members. 
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Almost all the obloquy that has fallen on the 
Academy has been derived from the want of the 
erally representative character. Can we believe 
that the squabbles of Reynolds’s and Lawrence’s 
time would have driven Reynolds to exclude him- 
self for awhile from the Presidency, —have irritated 
Barry until he was almost beside himself, excluded 
Blake all his life, as well as Haydon and Martin, 
or suspended Soane and Copley,—if there had 
existed any such grand base of representation to 
which the angry parties might appeal with respect ? 
Would Messrs. Watts, Linnell, Holman Hunt, 
Leighton, William Hunt, Anthony, Armitage, and 
others now living, have remained “ outsiders” if 
the whole profession voted for the election of dig- 
nitaries? How can an Academy be national while 
such men as Blake are not of it? We might name 
members of other branches of the Arts long ago ex- 
cluded, but we confine ourselves to painters, because 
that class forms and ever has formed, the staple of 
the Academy. Why should the recognized digni- 
ties of the profession be denied, as in practice they 
are, to water-colour painters, so that we find the 
Presidents of both Societies, practising that pecu- 
liarly English branch of the art, disclaiming any 
wish to share the honours which are placed out of 
reach ? 

While proposing to extend the number of R.A.’s 
and Associates, and earnest in favour of admitting 
a lay element to the Academy, the Commissioners 
appear disposed to leave these broader considera- 
tions of uniting in one great body the whole pro- 
fession of the Arts to take care of themselves. As 
to the limit of number in the R.A. class, it seems 
to us, that the difficulty of getting even twenty 
first-rate artists in the course of a single generation 

“js enough to induce the reduction of the present 
number, rather than to justify us in extending it 
still more. To increase the number is only to 
reduce the value of the honour. The introduction 
of a lay element can hardly be seriously proposed ; 
indeed, the President of the Commission disclaims 
any wish to avail himself of his present position 
as honorary member of the Academy, in order to 
become a lay R.A. Such an innovation, the Re- 
port avers, would be but an expansion of the pre- 
sent class of useless honorary members. 

We believe that the lay element would be a 
mischievous one, and the honour often sought and 
given for temporary or party purposes. The very 
proposal seems to imply that forty sensible men 
cannot manage their own affairs. These lay mem- 
bers, not being amenable to the opinion of the 
profession, upon the well-being of which they 
would have influence, would be practically irrespon- 
sible. 

To make the Royal Academy really a national 
one, it must perform duties with regard to the 
teaching of Art which have not, as yet, presented 
themselves to its imagination. The primary office 
of such a body is, to instruct the world in a more 
comprehensive manner than by giving gratuitous 
education toa few students. The national Academy 
should be a school for the public. Other academies 
have had that character, such, for example, as the 
Platonic Academy of Lorenzo the Magnificent, 
the Académie Royale of Louis the Fourteenth, 
the Berlin Academy of Frederick the First, the 
Sardinian Academy of Lagrange, that founded at 
Bologna by Manfredi, the San Luca, by Zucchero: 
all these were educational. An Academy having 
the duty of instructing the non-professional public 
would do more to that end, and greater service to 
the Arts in ten years, than has been done in a cen- 
tury by the current system. By the delivery of 
discourses on schools and styles of Art, illustrated, 
as such might well be, by the pictures in the 
National Gallery, an able Professor would awaken 
public interest and feeling for Art. 

In the National Gallery, and even at South 
Kensington, where the pictures have a popular 
appeal not easily passed over, the visitors look 
with curiosity and bewilderment at the master- 
pieces, believing they ought to admire, but in 
secret convinced that they do not understand them. 
If Art were publicly taught in courses of lectures, 
to which admission might be given at a small 
price, we should get rid of this ignorance and the 
hypocrisy which accompanies it. Popular instruc- 





tion in Art is of importance, and might be made 
powerful to educate and train the mind of the 
nation, morally as well as mentally. Such is the 
glorious function of Art, and it does not lie in 
the production of popular and vulgar sensational 
pictures. 

It is from the public that patronage comes, and 
a taught patron soon produces a learned client. 
Let those interested consider how great is the pro- 
spect for Art that would be opened by making 
every man acquainted with at least its fundamen- 
tal principles, its noblest works, and the histories 
of its greatest men. At the Universities there has 
been for years an outcry that no one taught Art: 
our public men come from college as ignorant on 
the subject as they arrived. The results we see 
in every public work. There might be esta- 
blished Professorships of Art to teach the students 
at these institutions; but when the people fairly 


appreciate and understand Art, public men will | now some months ago, and I can quite believe that 


cease to degrade it as a shuttlecock in the hands 
of a host of sciolists. 





A DISCOVERY CONCERNING GHOSTS. 
74, Great Russell Street, July 28, 1863. 

Mr. George Cruikshank, whom I may claim as 
an old friend, has published a clever illustrated 
pamphlet under the above title, which will be read 
by many and will doubtless do some good. But the 
discovery is, I believe, no discovery at all. It is, 
in Mr. Cruikshank’s own words, this: —‘ All those 
who have professed to have seen ghosts, declare that 
they appear in the dresses which they wore in their 
lifetime ; but from all I have been able to learn, it 
does not appear that from the days of Pliny the 
younger down to the days of Shakspeare, and from 
thence down to the present time, that any one has 
ever thought of the gross absurdity, and impossi- 
bility, of there being such things as ghosts of wear- 
ing apparel, iron armour, walking-sticks, and 
shovels! No, not one, except myself, and this I 
claim as my discovery concerning ghosts, and that 
therefore it follows, as a matter of course, that as 
ghosts cannot, must not, dare not, for decency’s 
sake, appear without clothes ; and as there can be 
no such things as ghosts or spirits of clothes, why, 
then, it appears that ghosts never did appear, and 
never can appear, at any rate not in the way in 
which they have been hitherto supposed to appear.” 


Now in answer to this I wish merely to state 
one or two facts. In December, 1857, Mr. Bentley 
published ‘a little book written by me under the 
title of ‘Ghost Stories and Phantom Fancies,’ 
reviewed in the Atheneum the same month. In 
November, 1858, I was struck with an advertise- 
ment of Mr. Newby of a new book by Mrs. Crowe, 
authoress of ‘The Night Side of Nature,’ also to be 
called ‘Ghost Stories.’ Upon this, by the advice of 
Mr. Bentley, I wrote to Mrs. Crowe, and begged 
her, as politely as possible, to alter or withdraw 
her title, so that there should be no conflict of 
interests with the publishers, since I had been the 
first in the field. To this request Mrs. Crowe 
answered me, saying that, having read my book, 
she found that my ghosts were not “real” ghosts 
but burlesques, and that I had therefore no right 
to the title. But we may pass by this little piece 
of ladies’ logic as not to our point. Mr. Newby, I 
believe afterwards altered the title; and in my 
reply to Mrs. Crowe, a copy of which I have 
before me, I answered her argument that my 
ghosts were not “real” ghosts with the very 
** discovery” which Mr. Cruikshank now claims. 
He does this probably without any knowledge of 
the facts. I will extract that portion of my letter 
to Mrs. Crowe, dated December 6, 1858.— 

‘*My ghosts were purposely burlesques, for I 
hold that every ghost must be a work of fiction, 
produced either by the imagination of the artist, 
the simplest and most honest way, or arising from 
a disordered digestion, an overwrought or morbid 
brain, a guilty conscience, or a diseased retina. 
You are, no doubt, more fully aware than I of 
many instances of ‘authentic’ ghosts which have 
been exorcised by blood-letting or aperient medi- 
cine. The machinery of the ‘real’ ghost is so 
clumsy and of itself so nugatory that this creature 
of the imagination stultifiesitself; for either it risesin 


| ghosts of its grave-clothes, Manchester textile fabrics 
| perchance, never being indecent enough to appear 
naked, or it resuscitates the spirits of a chain, which, 
credat Judceus/ rattles like good sound iron. I may 
therefore, Madam, plead excuse for my ghosts being 
burlesques, since I never for a moment believed in 
| the vulgar phantom and bugbear, and I may add 
| that I leave such belief to people of weak minds, 

disordered brains, or to those professional believers 
who now and then turn an honest penny by pub- 
lishing their creed.” 

You will see that the “discovery” is identical. 
It is indeed so obvious a deduction, that I presume 
some dozens of logical minds have arrived at the 
same conclusion ; but if the discovery be worth 
anything, I think I may claim it. Nay, I think 
that I laughingly mentioned the matter to our ex- 
cellent character artist at the Urban Club, to which 
I had the pleasure of introducing him. This is 


more important matters drove it out of his head, 
till its re-occurrence gave it the importance of a 
discovery, and I hope he will excuse me thus 
claiming it if it be worth anything. 

I believe, recurring to Mrs. Crowe, that, not 
long after the receipt of my letter, a certain lady, 
given to a belief in ghosts, was seen to walk out of an 
hotel in Edinburgh in the early morning, as bare as 
Lady Godiva, but with a handkerchief in her hand: 
and indeed a literary friend to whom I mentioned 
the subject did not fail to connect this extraordi- 
nary hallucination with the argument contained in 
my letter. Acting upon an over-wrought imagina- 
tion, that argument might have pressed itself thus: 
“‘ Well, bodies are at least invisible when spiritually 
infused, but clothes are not so, ergo, to ‘ walk’ asa 
ghost, I must do away with these ‘lendings.’” I 
believe that there is little doubt but at the time the 
unhappy lady thought herself a ghost, whether or 
not through any line of argument pointed out or 
suggested, no one can say. 

I hope that the amusing and curious nature of 
this correspondence will prove my excuse for thus 
troubling you, and, fully agreeing with Mr. Cruik- 
shank’s estimate of the evil of ghost-belief, I 
remain, &c. J. Hain FRIswett. 








THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE WHITE NILE. 
July 29, 1863, 

A geographical question, peculiarly interesting 
at the present moment, has hitherto failed to engage 
due attention. The source of the Nile, we are told, 
has been just discovered. A similar announcement 
was made about ninety years ago; and though 
then believed by many, no one will now-a-days 
admit that it was in any sense true; for, setting 
aside the difficulty or impossibility of vindicating 
for any affluent of the Nile the exclusive right to 
be entitled its source, it is certain that the fountain 
seen with so much ecstasy by Bruce had been fre- 
quently, and even a century and a half earlier, 
visited by Portuguese soldiers or missionaries, and 
that some account of it had reached Europe before 
the middle of the fifteenth century, being unmis- 
takeably marked as In Fonrre in Fra Mauro’s 


map. . 

But Capt. Speke has broken an entirely new 
path, and from Monomoezi to Gondékoro on the 
White River, or great western arm of the Nile, he 
has unquestionably traversed a region as little 
known to moderns as to ancients. He is happily 
relieved, therefore, from the temptation to set his 
discoveries on a pedestal of fanciful theory and 
questionable erudition, and will, we trust, avail 
himself of his opportunities by narrating what he 
saw in the simplest manner, without any reference 
to Ptolemy or to Cesar, to the Montes Lune or 
to Mount Kenia, which latter, if it be not a phan- 
tom mountain and may be supposed to stand now 
where it was last seen, must be about 8° east of 
Uganda. 

For the full appreciation of Capt. Speke’s suc- 
cess, it is necessary to measure, with some exact- 
ness, the extent of the discoveries; to know how 
much he has brought to light and how much delu- 
sion he has dissipated. I trust, therefore, that it 
| will be thought an acceptable service if I endeavour 
| to remove the prevalent delusion, and to show that 
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the meridional distance travelled from Nyanza— 
i. e., the Sea or Lake—to Gondékoro was probably 
8 instead of 4 degrees, or double that represented 
in the traveller’s map, in which the latitude of Gon- 
dékoro has been naturally assumed by him as an 
element of position incontrovertibly established. 

In 1854, 1 called in question (‘ Ptolemy and the 
Nile,’ p. 108) the results of the observations made 
on the White River in 1841 by D’Arnaud and 
Sabatier. I saw reason to conclude that the mouth 
of the Sobat must be 1° further north than 
they placed it, and an error of 1° in the lower 
half of their survey necessarily destroys all con- 
fidence in the remainder. But it is remarkable also 
that they gave little attention to the lower part of 
the river, and were content to engraft the results 
of their scientific labours on Arrowsmith’s map of 
Linant’s voyage from Khartum to El Ais—a map 
which, being drawn previous to the publication of 
Barlow’s ‘ Magnetic Curves,’ underrated the mag- 
netic declination in that quarter by at least 3°. 
Hence, in. all subsequent maps, the White River 
has been carried too far west. All the routes be- 
tween the rivers prove that the distance between 
them is much less than it appears in the maps. 
The observations reported from time to time to 
have been made by the missionaries had really no 
foundation, or were merely modifications of those 
of D’Arnaud ; the tendency of all changes being, 
as might be expected, to exaggerate or to carry 
the river further to the south and west. 

So little consideration was here given to these 
doubts and objections, that when in 1859 the pro- 
ject was first entertained of sending an expedition 
overland from Zanzibar to the Nile, the Royal 
Geographical Society thought fit to abridge the 
distance, already suspected of being much too 
short. The interests of geography called for the 
truth, but the Royal Geographical Society, on the 
other hand, wished for an expedition,—a practica- 
ble scheme and the least possible distance. The 
statement adopted by that learned body as the 
basis of the proposed expedition, was to the effect 
that the Egyptian expedition sent up the White 
River, in 1839, under Selim Bimbashi, reached 
lat. 3° 30’; that the Frenchmen accompanying the 
second expedition, in 1841, enviously denied that 
he had ever reached so high a point, because they 
were unable to do so, and that Werne’s testimony 
corroborates all these statements and D’Arnaud’s 
account. Now the truth is, that Selim described 
very distinctly the furthest point reached by him in 
the land of the Bhor; he accompanied the second 
expedition, when the point in question was found to 
be in 6° 35’, instead of 3° 35’ lat. He laughed, as 
Werne relates, at the discovery of his mistake, and 
the Germanadventurer, himself a suspicious witness, 
so far from bearing testimony to the merits of the 
survey, denounces D’Arnaud as an impostor totally 
incapable of performing what he had undertaken. 

In Paris, however, the geographical question was 
entertained in a scientific spirit. The original papers 
of Sabatier were obtained from Egypt and the ob- 
servations subjected to careful examination, which 
ended in their being rejected, in 1861, as worthless. 
They showed a variance in longitude of 8°. A year 
later the observations of Dr. Peney underwent a 
like scrutiny, and with the same result. It is pro- 
bable that the explorers of the White River have 
been all imperfectly supplied with instruments and 
at the same time not scientific enough to perceive 
their wants. Werne relates that on one occasion 
several days were allowed to pass without observa- 
tion, for want of a sufficient extent of water to the 
southwards to give a horizon. If this were true, 
the expedition had no artificial horizon. Yet the 
next observation recorded seems to have been 
made a little west of the Sobat, on the border of 
a forest of tall reeds, and where there was certainly 
no water-horizon to the south. We must thence 
conclude that the observer guessed the place of the 
horizon. Thas my doubts have been justified, and 
the geography of the White River supposed to have 
been established in 1841, up to 4° 42’ 42” lat. 
north, is found to rest on no solid foundation. 

But, in the mean time, the Austrian missionaries, 
settled for some years at Gonddékoro, navigated the 
river repeatedly up and down in a small steamer 
between that place and Khartum. They found that 





the voyage down, which had originally required 
from sixty to seventy days, could be performed in 
sixteen. They carefully noted the lengths of its 
several stages, and state, as the result of their 
experience, that the distance of Gonddékoro from 
the mouth of the Sobat is 184 geographical miles. 
But, as the river for 100 miles immediately above 
the Sobat has a generally west and east direction, 
while its course higher up is extremely tortuous, 
we can .hardly suppose the meridional distance 
between those two points to exceed half that length, 
or a degree and a half, and must conclude, there- 
fore, that Gondékoro cannot be below the eighth 
parallel of north latitude. 

Thus it appears that Capt. Speke’s route will 
probably require to be lengthened at its northern 
end by an addition of from three to four degrees ; 
and that such a change is not likely to cause him 
inconvenience will be evident when it is considered 
that it took him a year to go over what appears, in 
his map, to be a distance of only 200 miles, 

But there is reason for suspecting that his route 
must be likewise extended towards the south, and 
that Kazeh, the most northern point astronomically 
determined in the former journey, has been placed 
too far north. When instruments are all broken or 
go out of order, it may be reasonably inferred that 
they have been neglected or handled inexpertly. 
The chronometers, we are told, long before reach- 
ing Kazeh from the coast, ‘failed entirely.” But 
the essential point in observing the altitudes of 
stars is the exact noting of the time between the 
equal altitudes. How then did Capt. Speke make 
good the failure of his chronometers? He rigged, 
he says, a pendulum. This requires explanation: 
how did he reduce the beats of this rude pendulum 
to seconds, or who reckoned the vibrations while 
he observed the heavens ? 

Dr. Norton Shaw now steps in to remove all 
difficulties; but instead of offering the requisite 
explanation, he makes an assertion, which I am 
under the necessity of contradicting. ‘The map,” 
he says, ‘‘published by the Royal Geographical 
Society to illustrate the routes of Burton and Speke, 
does full justice to those travellers for the first time, 
the observations having been carefully re-calcu- 
lated.” Now the plain fact is, that the latitudes in 
that map are all precisely as they stood in Capt. 
Speke’s field-book ; and as to the removal of Lake 
Tanganyika eastwards, it was not the result of any 
calculation. When the original map was first shown 
to the writer of these remarks, he expressed his 
opinion that Ujiji, on the shore of the lake, should 
go two degrees eastwards, or from long. 28° to 30°. 
That suggestion was implicitly adopted ; and it is 
incredible that a hasty, off-hand remark, in such a 
case, should have been exactly confirmed by calcu- 
lation ; and, indeed, we are told, in the Society’s 
30° 32’. The characteristic circumstance here is, 
that the Portlocks, Everests, and other scientific 
Members of the Council, seem to have been allowed 
no part in the matter; but a subordinate officer, an 
instrument in the hands of the official manager, is 
brought forward to warrant the correctness of the 
observations. Such a proceeding awakens mistrust, 
and calls attention to the hollowness of the Royal 
Geographical Society, which is composed, exter- 
nally, of great names, internally, of pretences and 
an Assistant Secretary who has hitherto been its 
ruler, and will rule it so long as it continues to be 
a stage for display, in the hands of a few gentle- 
men who evidently never turn their thoughts to 
geographical studies. 

If the route to Kazeh were really based on 
reckoning and compass bearings, the astronomical 
observations being, as it were, merely the plaster 
ornaments of a plain brick building, then the 
abridgment of the route between the lake and sea 
should have the effect of moving back all the points, 
southwards as well as eastwards. Besides, it must 
be borne in mind, that the aspiration of the 
travellers after the sources of the Nile would 
probably exercise more influence on their estimates 
of position in proportion as their scientific means of 
guidance were less perfect. 

The observations made by Capt. Speke in his 
last journey, being placed in the hands of the 
Astronomer Royal, are happily out of danger; and 





from what precedes, it will be seen that they may 
possibly decide questions of unexpected magnitude, 
and, by rectifying the position of the White River, 
throw a new and strong light on its geography. 
The French missionaries in K4fa suppose the Baro, 
the great river of that country, to be the main 
branch of the Sobat; but their conclusions are of 
course derived to some extent from the delineation 
of the adjacent country given in maps; and if the 
White River be collectively moved to the north 
and east, it will take the place now occupied by 
the Sobat, and will receive the Baro. And here it 
is important to remark, that the accounts collected 
by Brun-Rollet and other Piémontese traders, all 
trace the Nile from the country of the Madi upto 
mountains in the south-east. Capt. Speke, on the 
other hand, says little or nothing of the river from 
the south-east, which he must have crossed, and 
recognizes the Nile in a river coming from the 
south-west in the same country, unknown to the 
traders, and which he did not cross. In discussing 
his observations, it may be found expedient to 
weigh probabilities, and therefore it is as well that 
all the circumstances connected with the geography 
of the White River and with the route from the 
eastern coast to Gonddékoro should be taken into 
consideration. W. D. Coo.ey. 





KILIMA NJARO AND THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL 
SOCIETY. 


6, Schellingstrasse, Berlin, July 21, 1863. 

RELYING on your feeling of justice as the Editor of 
@ periodical well known on account of its spirit of 
impartiality, I request that you will admit into the 
columns of the Athenceum the following remarks 
in answer to a communication from Mr. W. D. 
Cooley, published in your number for July 18, and 
inscribed “ Kilima Njaro and the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society.” , 

The case is of such a nature that I may well 
apply to your feeling of justice, as well as to the 
avowed purpose of your paper to promote the 
interests of truth and science, as the said article 
bears altogether far more a personal than a truly 
scientific character ; for it is not only on scientific 
grounds that Mr. Cooley attacks the statements of 
the Baron von der Decken with regard to Mount 
Kilima Njaro, but by far more on those of personal 
honour, accusing him in the most barefaced man- 
ner of imposture and mystification. But for this 
personal character of the article I should have 
noticed it as little as I did former ones by the same 
author, where Mr. Cooley proved nothing but his 
blind and obstinate adherence to preconceived 
opinions,—the only blame thrown by the traveller 
upon the geographer, whose great merit in matters 
of historical as well as physical geography, nobody 
will deny, and I, myself, have taken every possible 
opportunity of bringing fully to the knowledge of 
the public, even in opposition to the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society. But in this instance the case is not 
between Mr. W. D. Cooley and that Society, but 
between him and me, it being chiefly through me 
that the results of the labours of the Baron von 
der Decken have become known to the public. 

Now, if Mr. Cooley read attentively those 
extracts from the letters of the traveller which I 
published in the Jownal of the Geographical 
Society of this place, he must have become fully 
aware that the accounts published as yet are of a 
mere preliminary character, and, consequently, as 
a man of honour and of circumspection, he ought to 
have simply protested against the stricture of the 
traveller, the latter, as yet, not having fully proved 
his case. But, instead of adhering to the sound 
principle which he lays down himself, while saying 
“having weighed all the circumstances, J prefer 
suspending my judgment on all points, until I shall 
have learnt more of his character,” he inveighs 
against the traveller in the most malignant and 
offensive terms, as a liar, an impostor, and a mysti- 
ficator. 

In order, therefore, to prove of cyt of 
empty sophistry, misrepresentation and malignant 
meses that article has been made up, I shall 
answer the principal passages one byone. First, 
then, Mr. Cooley accuses the traveller of having 
been merely induced by Mr. Rebmann, whom he 
met at Mombas and who “‘permitted him to visit the 
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interior,” to confirm his (Mr. Rebmann’s) and Dr. 

Krapf’s statements with regard to the snows on 

Mount Kilima Njaro. Now, this is a fair specimen of | 
that malignant spirit which has dictated this whole 

article. For first, if there is a man of independent 

character, it is the Baron von der Decken, and this 

is his chief and principal fault, which is, probably, 

the reason of his not having achieved, as yet, a 

greater result. Secondly, as for his obligation to 

the missionaries on the eastern coast of Africa, the 

following extract from his letter addressed to me, | 
and published in the above-mentioned journal 

(Zeitschrift, dc., vol. xi., 1861, p. 305), will tend to 

show what he thinks of missionaries, while at the 

same time it clearly proves the absurdity of speak- 

ing of any influence exercised by Mr. Rebmann at 

the present moment on the facility of entering the 

interior of that continent. ‘‘Mr. Rebmann,” says 

th e Baron von der Decken in that letter, ‘who 

has now made a stay in this country of fourteen 

years, and who has been assisted for a series of 
several years by the Rev. Dr. Krapf, Mr. Erhard 

and by other missionaries, has yet not been able to | 
gather a more numerous congregation than two 

persons, while he teaches four more, and yet the 

whole missionary establishment is said to have | 
cost, altogether, 10,6007. Mr. Rebmann is an ex- 

cellent person, but little fit for missionary work 

on amore elevated scale, and of a totally unpractical | 
turn of mind; while Mrs. Rebmann employs her 

whole time in reading the Bible, without caring a 

bit for her household, and while leaving everything | 
to a lot of dirty negroes. The miserable and forlorn 
condition of the establishment produced by such 
carelessness is scarcely to be described ; everything 
in ruins: even in the sitting-room a beam was 
hanging down upon our heads from the half-broken 
ceiling. Not the slightest idea of a garden or plan- 
tation; nothing whatever ; neither cows nor goats, 
those which had been kept in former times having 
been parted with. Fortunately I had provided 
myself with provisions, else I, as well as my party, 
might have been starved.” 

Now, is it not almost an offence offered to 
the capacity of the British public, when a person 
thinks he may make them believe that a missionary | 
of such an humble character and of such an unprac- 
tical turn of mind might be able to open to one 
traveller access to a region overrun by such wild 
tribes as the Masai and Waknafi, who have nearly | 
dislodged himself, and to turn aside another one, | 
and that a dashing man of such a description as 
Capt. Burton? Well, then, poor Mr. Rebmann, 
who did not dispose of a chicken, having graciously 
granted to the Baron von der Decken and his 
numerous followers permission to enter his domin- | 
ions, the latter of course bore the full obligation 
to confirm all that Mr. Rebmann had stated; 
“and that was precisely what he did,” nothing 
more nor less. “It is true,” continues Mr. 
Cooley, “that the Baron saw also an avalanche; 
but in that we recognize only a dextrous change 
of phrase.” ... “The supposed snow,” he con- 
tinues, “ whether lying or falling, was never ap- 
proached by him. That expression excepted, the 
words in which he relates his discoveries are 
borrowed from the missionaries. But when he | 
speaks of the height of the mountain, he adopts 
Rebmann’s first conjecture, unmindful or wholly 
ignorant of the reduction in that estimate subse- 
quently, and doubtless with good reason, made by 
Dr. Krapf.” This is a specimen of that fiendish 
malignancy,—perverting every sense of truth, and | 
imputing to the same person on one side a great | 
amount of cunning and on the other an incredible 
amount of stupidity and ignorance—which charac- 
terizes this whole article. 

No doubt it is true, as Mr. Cooley says, | 
that “the calculation of a survey extending over 
1,000 square miles is a heavy labour even for an 
experienced calculator,” and nothing is more true 
than his other statement that, what the Baron has 
as yet sent is nothing but “rough calculations ” and 
“round numbers,” just as for what the traveller 
himself gave them to be; but it is totally untrue if | 
Mr. Cooley asserts that the Baron intended to | 
rest all his calculations of height on such a survey | 
alone, and that he was ‘‘unprovided with any hyp- | 


sometrical instrument whatever”; for he did not | 


only carry the cooking apparatus for finding the 
boiling-point, but also a barometer. 

Now, when Mr. Cooley is afraid that the tra- 
veller will ‘‘ plead loss of papers or some other mys- 
tification,” I am happy to be fully able to assure 
him that he will plead no such thing, but that he 
will leave all sorts of mystification to those persons 
without any feeling of honour, who, while trumpet- 
ing forth scientific criticism, endeavour to mystify 
the public by intruding upon them their own nar- 
row views and preconceived opinions manifestly 
falsified by means of the most sophistical argu- 
ments. The full details of the labours of the tra- 
veller, together with his map, will'be published as 
soon as possible. 

Mr. Cooley continues in the same shameless 
style. “‘On the other hand, we find Mert mentioned 
18,000 feet high, situate far to the west, and which 
the Baron having never seen, yet adds to his list, in 
the language of the missionaries.” Now, not only 
the Baron von der Decken, but also his companion, 
Mr. Thornton, speaks of Mount Mert in the clear- 
est and most positive terms, as of a mountain of 
about that size at the distance from Mount Kilima 
Njaro of about fifty miles to the west. 

Speaking then of the second journey which the 
traveller, accompanied by Mr. Kersten, a naturalist, 
undertook into that country in October and No- 
vember last, when he ascended Mount Kilima 
Njaro to a height of about 18,000 feet, as found by 
actual barometrical measurement, Mr. Cooley pro- 
ceeds to say, ‘‘Thereisno allusion madein this second 
journey to the summit of the mountain and its 
perpetual snow. The heavy nocturnal fall of snow 
in the hottest season, nearly under the equator, at an 
assumed elevation of 13,000 feet, is evidently adduced 
in support of Dr. Krapf’s strange doctrine, that per- 
petual snow may lie on Kilima Njaro at and below 
12,500 feet.” Now that reckless sort of sophistical 
perversion and malignant imputation which per- 
vades the whole article, is nowhere more perspi- 
cuous than in this passage: for what have these 
travellers to do with the erroneous opinion of Dr. 
Krapf, who, being destitute of scientific acquire- 
ments of a higher order, and being only sure of 
the one fact of the existence of snow on the top of 
that mountain without any reference to height, 
allowed himself, at a later period, to be influenced 
by other persons who thought such a feature might 
already be explained by a far smaller elevation 
than the missionary had at first supposed was 
necessary for explaining the phenomenon? As for 
the Baron von der Decken, instead of looking at 
the elevation of 13,000 feet as the snow-line, he 
expressly states in his letter addressed to me, that, 
if the state of the men, who sufferéd greatly from 
the thinness of the air and fatigue as well as the 
state of the weather and the thick mist, had 
enabled him to proceed, they might have reached 
the snow-line in perhaps two or three hours’ further 
ascent. Nor does he state that snow fell at the 
elevation of 13,000 feet, which height he afterwards 
reached, but he distinctly states that it fell at that 
of 11,500—12,000 feet, where through the influence 
of the sun it soon disappeared ; nor did it fall there, 
while he and his party had reached that or a higher 
altitude, but during the night of November 28-9, 
when they themselves were encamped a little 
above 10,000 feet, the thermometer showing + 0°5 
centigrade, and a very cold icy wind blowing, 
while some showers of rain made the encampment 
still more uncomfortable. 

But now we come to an argument of Mr. Cooley's 
which, in his own sophistical and perverted state 
of mind, would seem to finish at once with the fame 
of the Baron von der Decken as a trustworthy 


| traveller, and stamp him at once as a mystificator, 


—nay, impostor; and an argument of which Mr. 
Cooley exclaims triumphantly, “ Vo ingenuity could 
have devised a plainer proof of the worthlessness of 
the Baron’s scientific operations,”—and once more, 
in another turn of phrase, “ Yet he makes one step 
so fatally independent as to expose at once the hol- 
lowness of his labours and falsify his whole scheme 
of operations.” Now if we look closer into the cha- 
racter of this argument, we find the same sort of 
barefaced sophistry and of the most malignant per- 
version which pervades the whole of this mis- 
chievous composition, the continual identification 





of the persons of the missionaries and of the errors 
committed by them with the person and labours 
of the Baron von der Decken and his companions, 
B the missi ies—shortsighted as they were 
—thought they could discern from Kilima Mount 
Yambo 2,500 feet high, near the sea-coast, at the 
distance of about 100 miles, a supposition most 
probably—nay, decidedly—erroneous, on that 
account the elevation of Lake Ibe or Yipe, which 
intervenes between those two points mentioned, 
found by the Baron von der Decken and Mr, 
Thornton as in from 1,700 to 1,800 feet elevation, 
must be wrong; and as the country on that side 
of the mountain principally served as the base of 
the geodetical operations of the travellers, ‘the levels 
were all manifestly erroneous and must be rejected.” 
Can any reasoning be more false, more absurd, 
more opposed to those sound principles of criticism 
which Mr. Cooley himself glories in ? 

Thus we do not find a single truth in all the 
arguments contained in that virulent article of Mr. 
Cooley's; but one just remark he has made with 
regard to the traveller, which I am very sorry I 
must pocket. This remark concerns his ‘‘intolerant 
fanaticism,” as a Christian, against the Moslem 
creed, which, in the position he is in, and with*the 
objects in view which he has before him, I dis- 
approve most highly, and which, I am sure, has 
been the principal reason of his bad feelings 
towards the present ruler of Zanzibar and his con- 
sequent partial failure. 

Having thus answered all the arguments adduced 
in that article, I beg leave to withdraw from the 
scene of this quarrel till the whole shall be clearly 
settled. H. Barra. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Wirt pleasant weather and a goodly com 
the Archeological Institute is holding its pow 
congress in Kent, under the presidency of the 
Marquis Camden. Rochester is the head quarters, 
but the Society is more than usually excursive this 
year, having already visited Cobham, Knole, 
Malling Abbey, and Leybourn Castle. The papers 
have been many and good ; and a very fine museum 
of local antiquities has been collected at Rochester. 
Next week we shall report generally on the results 
of this delightful meeting. 

We understand that at the last meeting of the 
Council of the Royal Horticultural Society, Mr. 
J. H. Foley’s work of the ‘Boy at the Stream’ 
was selected as the work to be purchased under 
the arrangement originally made public when the 
sculptors were invited to hold Annual Exhibitions 
in the Horticultural Gardens, and when the Society 
announced that they would purchase, for at least 
three consecutive years, one or more works of Art, 
to the extent of 500/. each year. We believe the 
selection was made in the following manner: each 
member of the Fine Arts Committee was invited 
to send to the President of the Society a confiden- 
tial letter, naming the three works he thought 
best, and the order in which he placed them. The 
votes so returned, the Duke of Buccleuch reported 
as having placed ‘The Boy at the Stream’ at the 
head of the list. Several other works had many 
votes. We are also pleased to hear that two groups: 
in marble, by Carew, have been presented to the 
Society. 

The Marquis of Normanby, whose sudden death 
is one of the events of the week, had, at one time, 
a certain kind of reputation among novelists. 
‘ Clarinda,’ ‘ Mathilda,’ ‘The Contrast,’ and ‘ Yes 
and No,’ are the names of books which the public 
half read when they appeared and have now wholly 
forgotten. They are not likely to be reprinted. 
Lord Normanby was one of the men who are clever 
boys and nothing more. There was, in his early 
life, a promise of excellence, both literary and 
political, but the promise has never been fulfilled. 
He was a fair Privy Seal, a popular Lord Lieu- 
tenant, and a creditable Colonial Secretary. His 
mistakes began and his credit declined when he 
undertook to decide questions of foreign policy. 
The first fall was in the affair of the Spanish mar- 
riages, and arose from his ignorance of French. 
“Lord Normanby,” said M. Guizot, “is a good 
fellow, but he does not understand our language.” 
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Italian statesmen afterwards made a similar com- 
plaint against him. It was a great misfortune for 
Europe that England should have been misrepre- 
sented at Paris and at Florence by such a minister, 
during the seed-time of the French and Italian 
revolutions. M. Louis Blane and Mrs. Trollope 
have exposed the misconceptions and misrepresen- 
tations of which he was guilty in regard to those 
great movements of the popular mind. 


‘ The Newe Testament translated into Englysshe 
by John Wycliffe, with a Rule or Kalendar of 
pistles and gospels after ye use of Salisburie,’ a very 
elegant manuscript on vellum, in a very clear 
hand, with capitals illuminated in gold and 
colours, sec. xv, has been sold during the week, 
among other interesting varieties, by Messrs. 
Sotheby & Wilkinson, at 3507. It was purchased 
by Mr. Henry Stevens, after a severe contest with 
Mr. Boone. 


The “‘Tunno Granger,” consisting of well-selected 
portraits illustrative of the biographical history of 
England from the time of William the Conqueror, 
has been disposed of during the last week by 
Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson. The following lots 
may be cited: Sir Thomas Chaloner, after Hol- 
bejn, by Hollar, 17/.—Dr. Chambers, by the same, 
4l, 8s.—The Mightie Princesse Marie, by Delaram, 
71. 128. 6d.—Philip the Second, by Hogenberg, 
4l, 16s.—Henry the Second, King of France, by 
Beatricius, 57. 10s. —Queen Elizabeth in the dress 
in which she went to St. Paul's, by Crispin de 
Pass, 11/.—Portrait of Lord Darnley, “sold by 
Geo. Humble,” 5/7. 12s.6d.—Sir Thomas Gresham, 
with view of the Royal Exchange, by Hollar, 7/. 7s. 
—Henry the Fourth, King of France, by Halberck, 
4l. 8s.—James the First with his Queen, by Wierx, 
4l.—George Marquis of Buckingham, by Passe, 
5l.—Sir Julius Cesar, .by Elstracke, 41. 6s.— 
Thomas Percy, the Gunpowder Conspirator, 41. 8s. 
—Mulled Sack, a fantastic Chimney-sweeper, only 
three or four impressions known, 34/.—Charles 
the First and Henrietta Maria, on one sheet, by 
Hollar, 8/.—Trial and Execution of the Earl of 
Strafford, by Hollar, 6.—Anne Dacre, Countess 
of Arundel, by Hollar, 8/. 15s.—Frances Bridges, 
Countess of. Exeter, by Faithorne, 61. 6s.—Lady 
Elizabeth Shirley, by Hollar, 127. 10s.—Lady 
Digby, by Hollar, 8/.—Louis the Thirteenth, 
King of France, on horseback, 6/7. 15s.—Oliver 
Cromwell between the Pillars, 28/. 7s:—Admiral 
Robert Blake, by Preston, 9. 5s.—Lady Paston, 
by Faithorne, 14/.—James Harrington, by Hollar, 
51. 5s.—Rachel, Countess of Middlesex, by Lom- 
bart, 62. 12s. 6d.—Charles the Second in his 
Robes, by Faithorne, 137. 5s.—Queen Catherine of 
Braganza, by Faithorne, 151.—Etchings by Stoop, 
wanting one of the series, 13/.— Henry, Duke 
of Beaufort, by Faithorne, 5/.—Robert, Earl of 
Essex, by Hollar, 5/. 15s.—Thomas, Earl of Elgin, 
by Faithorne, 4/. 11s.—John Milton, by Vertue, 
proof, 4/. 15s.—John Dryden, by Houbraken, 
proof, 4/. 15s.—Barbara, Countess of Castlemaine, 
by Faithorne, 17/. 17s.—Madame Ellen Gwinn, 
by Masson, 8/. 8s.—Robertus Boyle, by Faithorne, 
19/.—The Seven Bishops, by Robinson, 62. 12s. 6d. 
Total of the sale, 7041. 7s. 6d. 


It is not difficult to appreciate the desire of Mr. 
Monckton Milnes (whose elevation to the Peerage 
by the title of Lord Houghton we are glad to 
announce) to ‘retain Westminster Abbey fcr ‘he 
interment and commemoration of great men: we 
hope the roll of “ mighty poets” is not made up, 
and, if it were consistent with the character and 
uses of the building, should not object to accom- 
modate every English bard with a niche in Poets’ 
Corner. Unfortunately, our ancestors and ourselves 
have been so prodigal of the space, that the edifice 
contains three times as many monuments as it 
should do, and a large proportion of these serve 
only to give a factitious celebrity to the obscure. 
This waste is regretted, and many persons believe 
that the erection of an English Valhalla will be the 
signal for removing to it a considerable number of 
the memorials. The Abbey, moreover, is a church, 
and the authorities are bound to maintain it as 
such. We are not justified in turning a church 
into a sculpture gallery. As a work of Art West- 
minster Abbey is the most interesting in the king- 





dom ; its architectural character is already seriously 
injured by the crowd of monuments. What would 
it be if Lord Houghton’s suggestion to place a 
statue between each pier in the nave were adopted ? 
Every architect, artist and lover of Art may deny 
that the execution of such a plan would “add very 
much to the decoration of the building, and be in 
harmony with the solemnity of the place.” We 
feel that there is too much “ decoration” of the sort 
at Westminster already; and that, unless we are 
prepared to return to the Gothic motive in sculp- 
ture, there would be no harmony between the 
proposed statues and the edifice. Undoubtedly, 
Westminster Abbey is well adapted to the exhibi- 
tion of sculpture, but such is not its proper use. 


We have received an excellent photographic 
likeness of Mulready taken not many months since 
by Messrs. Cundall & Downes. He is represented 
seated in that attitude known to all his friends as 
characteristic, with his knees crossed, his hands in 
the lap, the chin a little advanced, the eyes peering 
in the manner he had. He wears the well-known 
cut velvet waistcoat and scarf; the presentation is 
altogether an excellent likeness. We should have 
prized a portrait taken earlier in life, but probably 
this is the best to be had. It does not seem to be 
generally known that there is an excellent portrait 
of Mulready, engraved from a drawing by Mr. P. 
Mulready, in Mr. Pye’s ‘ Patronage of British Art;’ 
also, that Mr. Linnell painted and engraved a por- 
trait. Still less {is it known that the figure of the 
angry lover, Duncan Gray, in ‘The Refusal,’ by 
Wilkie, No. 226, in the Gallery at South Kensing- 
ton (Sheepshanks gift), was painted from Mulready 
in 1812-13. 


Photography is daily extending its sphere of use- 
fulness. A new project for its grasp has just been 
put forth. It is this: that the resources of photo- 
graphy should be applied to the systematic preser- 
vation of the likenesses of distinguished individuals. 
It is true that in the present state of the art prints 
from the negative plates cannot be depended upon 
as lasting records, but it is equally true that the 
negative plates themselves are as lasting as the 
material (glass) upon which they are taken. Mr. 
MacLachlan, of Manchester, proposes that the 
negative plates of great men should be secured and 
placed in a museum for safe keeping, properly au- 
thenticated, attested, and registered by the mayor or 
other authority of the place where they were taken ; 
and, to provide against accidents, he suggests that 
in every instance three plates of the same individual 
should be deposited. This can easily be done, as the 
original one can be always reproduced at pl e. 
He proposes “securing three plates, in order tha 
one may be kept sacredly within the institution, 
and the other two be lent at the discretion of the 
authorities in charge,—for instance, to any author of 
eminence for book illustration: and by that means 
the memories and images of those who have been 
great and have passed away would be transmitted 
faithfully to all posterity. In almost every instance 
there would be several portraits of the same indi- 
vidual in different museums in the country, afford- 
ing a still greater security for their permanent 
preservation. All local celebrities might be taken 
in their own towns and deposited in the museums 
of their respective localities, and should a time 
arrive when their genius became acknowledged by 
the world, then they might claim a place in our 
Great National Museum.” 
now give for such a faithful record of the features 
of Shakspeare, and many others? The space re- 
quired for the due storage of many thousands of 
such plates, carefully numbered and indexed and 
ready of access, would be very small. A cubic foot 
of space would hold several thousands. The cost 
of procuring such plates would be very trifling. 
Indeed, in a large majority of instances, the pho- 
tographers would be willing to deposit negatives 
in return for the privilege of having sittings from 
distinguished individuals, whose portraits they 
would thus be enabled to sell for their own advan- 
tage. Hereafter, when the art of burning in the 
likeness on glass after the manner of enamels 
(some very beautiful specimens of which were ex- 
hibited in the late International Exhibition) is 
brought to perfection, we may dispense with the 





negatives, and a collection of miniatures on enamel 
may be made, which willindeed form a real national 
portrait gallery. 

We may remind our astronomical readers that 
the Congress of Astronomers, which met last year 
at Dresden, will meet on the 27th, 28th and 29th 
inst., at Heidelberg, when various matters connected 
with astronomical science will be discussed. 


The Maestri Calzalai, or Master Guild of Boot- 
makers, at Turin, have marked their sense of Victor 
Emmanuel’s clever reparation of the National Boot 
of Italy by electing him their senior patron. The 
king, it is stated by the Turin journals, accepted 
the dignity in the pleasant spirit in which it was 
offered, and sent the guild a handsome flag bearing 
this inscription,—“‘ Dono di S. M. el Ré d’ Italia 
alla Societa dei Maestri Calzalai di Torino.” 

The geology of the Bosphorus has never yet 
been fully investigated, everybody having con- 
sidered that somebody else had attended to it. 
Hence, we have little beyond the general apprecia- 
tions of Hamilton, Strickland, and a few others. 
With a view to remedy this defect, M. de Chi- 
chacheff, author of the work on ‘The Natural 
History of Asia Minor,’ has gone to Constantinople 
to spend two months in drawing up a monograph 
of the geology of the Bosphorus, as part of his 
geological map of Asia Minor. Simultaneously, 
Mr. Swane, an English mining engineer, has sent 
home a laborious memoir on the Devonian forma- 
tions. M. Ritter, Major Hoossain Effendi (pupil of 
the School of Mines, Jermyn Street), Abdullah 
Bey, and other local geologists, have discovered 
fossils at Ortakeni, Kanlija, and other sites. 
The result will be an interesting contribution to 
geology. The Devonian formation extends on each 
side of the Bosphorus. 

The Observatory at Toulouse has just followed 
the example set by many similar establishments, 
by the publication of the first volume of ‘ Annales 
de YObservatoire de Toulouse,’ in a quarto form. 
M. F. Petit, Director of the Observatory, is well 
known for his long series of observations on paral- 
lax and on shooting stars, carried on with intel- 
ligent perseverance through a number of years. 
He had hoped to give the results in the present 
volume, but, as the observations have not yet been 
reduced, he is constrained to defer their publication 
and to commence with other subjects. Among these 
we notice a résumé of all the observations to deter- 
mine the latitude of the Observatory ; a chapter on 
the influence of the Pyrenees ; observations on the 
length of the seconds pendulum; on the lighting 
of streets, considered with reference to crepuscular 
phenomena. This chapter originated in complaints, 
made by some of the citizens, that the street lamps 
were put out too long before the dawn, whereby, 
in the interval of darkness that followed, accidents 
had happened and thieves had committed depreda- 
tions. The rest of the volume contains the results 
of meteorological observations made at Toulouse, 
from 1839 to 1862, carefully tabulated, and with 
explanatory notes, which render them valuable to 
meteorologists. The expenses of the publication are 
| defrayed by a grant from the funds of the munici- 
pality. 

Besides the yearly Report on the state of the 
Luther Monument at Worms, the committee has 
published, by its Vice-President, Dr. Eich, a little 





What would we not | 


work, under the title of ‘In which Locality stood 
Luther before the Emperor and the Diet ?’—being 
\a refutation and examination of the pamphlet 
| ‘Townhouse or Bishopscourt?’ The latter book 
| has been published at the desire of Madame Heyl, 
| who is in possession of the much-coveted ground 
upon which the committee wishes to see the monu- 
ment erected. Frau Heyl opposes the project, 
and appeals against Protestant Germany, which 
has taken a great national interest in the matter, 
to the Press. However, this only furnishes her 
opponents with an opportunity to settle the ques- 
tion finally. With a minute and conscientious 
| treatment of his subject, Dr. Eich has proved 
| beyond a doubt the historical fact that, on the 
| spot in question, where formerly stood the Bishops- 
hof or Kaiser's Herberge, Luther spoke the ever- 
memorable words before the Emperor and the 
Diet. The greatest German authorities in historical 
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inquiry, Dr. Leopold Ranke and Dr. Arnold of 
Basle, not only agree entirely with Dr. Eich’s 
arguments, but strengthen them by their own 
* opinions on the matter. Other proofs are at 
hand to decide this interesting question. Quite 
recently, the keeper of the records of the town of 
Frankfort, Dr. Kriegk, well known by his careful 
historical researches, has published in a local Frank- 
fort paper extracts from the reports of Philipp 
Fiirstenberger, the Frankfort Ambassador to the 
Worms Reichstag, furnishing a new and incon- 
testable testimony of an eye-witness to the famous 
scenes before the Reichsrath. Whether the widow 
of Herr Cornelius Heyl will yield to the force of 
all these historical arguments, and consent to the 
erection of the monument on her territory, is at 
least very doubtful. It seems more probable that 
it will be erected on the Rathhausplatz, which the 
authorities of the town have unanimously placed at 
the disposal of the committee. By the yearly report 
we find that the necessary funds for the completion 
of the monument are still wanting. Prof. Julius 
Hubner invites the Protestant world of Germany 
to contribute more largely towards an undertaking 
which is to commemorate one of the most impor- 
tant events in history. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The Gallery, with a 
Collection of Pictures by Ancient Masters and deceased British 
ists, is OPEN DAILY, from Ten to Six, and WILL CLOSE 
on SATURDAY, August 29.—Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d. 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


MR. CHURCH’S NEW PICTURE, THE ICEBERGS, 
Painted from Studies made in the Northern Seas in the Summer 
of pe -Samen Gallery, 168, New Bond Street, W.—Admis- 
sion, ls. 








MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mon. Entomological, 7. 








PINE ARTS 
THE SCANDINAVIAN GALLERY. 

TuIs collection of pictures is a legitimate out- 
come of the International Exhibition. Swedish, 
Danish and Norwegian Art was almost unknown 
in England before the great gathering of last year, 
for, although the works of Messrs. Hickert, Tide- 
mand, Grénland, Kiorboé, Gude, Eckersberg and 
Miss Lindegren were not unappreciated or untalked 
of here, popular knowledge of them was rather 
reflected than direct. The manly, and, if limited, 
sound painting of the Scandinavian artists was 
then welcomed by critics, while the public so appre- 
ciated their humour, pathos and fidelity as not only 
to buy almost every picture sent to South Kensing- 
ton, but to crowd commissions on the favourite 
producers, such as Messrs. Marcus Larson, Nord- 
enberg, Boé, Tidemand, &c. It will not be forgotten 
that Mr. Graves bought for engraving the popular 
‘ Administration of the Sacrament in a Norwegian 
Hut’ (No. 1428), by the last-named artist. 

A hundred and fifteen works, fairly representa- 
tive of the school thus popularized, are now in the 
Haymarket, and will repay a visit. Messrs. Aske- 
vold, Boé, Grénland, Gude, Hiéckert, Kiorboé, 
M. Larson, Jernberg, Nordenberg, Lorck, Printz, 
Sorenson—whose ‘ Early Morning off the Skaw’ 
(Int. Ex. 1573) will be remembered,—contribute. 
We could have wished to see again some works by 
the figure painters who are so well remembered, 
especially something to prove that M. Tidemand 
generally paints in the manner of his ‘ Visit to a 
Neighbour's Wife’ (Int. Ex. 1464), rather than in 
that of the sentimental work above named. M. 
Exner would be welcome with the Messrs, G. and 
H. Hansen, C. Dahl, Vermehren, &c. 

M. Hockert’s Dalecarlian Woman bringing her 
Child to be baptized (No. 36) is so fresh and true, 
solidly and well painted, and altogether so excel- 
lent, that it will represent one of the most admir- 
able painters at the International Exhibition to 
our content. In a woven basket, richly coloured, 
lies the black-eyed and inquisitive-looking baby 
in all its finery. This is carried by the young 
mother, herself bedizened splendidly; her head- 

of lawn spreads its wide wings about her 
grave and simple-looking face. Upon her bust 
is a mass of lawn; on her boddice wealth of 
embroidery. A Jewish Merchant on Board a 





Norwegian Schooner (88), by M. Lorck,—such a 


fellow — hungry, cringing, subtle — is offering 


trinkets to a burly sailor, and evidently tempting 
him sorely. The colouring of this work is a little 
commonplace and dull, quite another thing from 
the sober and solid look of Scandinavian pictures in 
general. Its characterization is excellent, and the 
expression much above the ordinary run of pic- 
tures.—M. Nordenberg, who will be remembered 
as the painter of ‘ Collecting the Tithes in Scania’ 
(Int. Ex. 1881) sends two very good pictures, 1., 
Interior of a Farm,—Sheepshearing (96), a woman 
busily employed upon a patient beast, with children 
looking on and aiding: one of the last is capitally 
treated ; 2. Offering Presents to the Betrothed (97) 
shows a young fellow producing to his bride the 
wedding carcanet and trinkets, while her parents 
express their satisfaction by looks and gestures.— 
Mr. Jernberg’s First Steps (39), teaching a child to 
walk, is charming. 

Landscapes and sea-pieces form the staple of 
this gallery. Very excellent is Mr. Askevold’s 
Sunny Morning on a Norwegian Farm (1).— 
M. M. Larson is a very original and powerful 
painter of the sea; he thoroughly understands 
it, and, in a strenuous way, loves it; he is not, 
however, always able to restrain his power with 
judgment. His Storm on the Swedish Coast (60) 
has such a dash of Fuseli in it as to spoil a really 
grand picture; it is a tumult of water without epic 
concentration of design. A Storm at Sea (62), 
Steamer on Fire at Sea (64), The Midnight Sun, North 
Cape (73), The Open Sea (85), and, most of all, Nor- 
wegian Night Scenery on the Sognesfjord, Moonlight 
(66), are vigorous pictures. In the last the deep- 
sided and sinuous fjord, studded with rocks that lie 
about like uncouth bulks of beasts, the rippling sea, 
the waterfall that in a straggling thread streams 
helplessly from the cliff-top, are given with great 
feeling. Prospect of the Sound through the Woods at 
Vedbek (42) is an admirable, though rather opaque 
picture, showing splendid oaks and ashes, grassy 
meadows, and a glimpse of the blue sea. A View 
of Hallingdal, Norway (32), by M. Gude, is excel- 
lent and natural.—M. G. Saul’s Summer Night on 
the Mountain Ridge, Sulitelma, Lapland (106), is 
poetical in its tender sobriety of grey and wan light, 
its mists that float in ghost-like films in the sha- 
dowed valleys, the pallid, snow-capped hills and 
gleaming lake. The effect is that of a dead day. 
—By M. Neils Moller is Prospect of Udden at the 
Handangerfjord, Norway (90), showing us how 
‘*the snow has retreated to the top of the hill,” as 
Wordsworth said; a bright and good picture.— 
M. Sorensen’s Fishermen on the Coast of Holland 
(109) has a cheerful life and brightness not com- 
mon in such subjects; a fresh gale with a schuyt 
coming to the beach.—M. Kiorboé’s Playing 
Foxes (37), a “skulk” of the vermin at home, 
romping, and Tartarian Dogs (58), are spirited 
and bold.—M. Printz’s Birds in a Sheaf of 
Corn (102) illustrates with spirit the Norwegian 
custom of placing, when the land is covered 
with snow, at Christmas, a poll of corn upon the 
gable of a house, that the birds may have their 
feast. This is a very lively and pretty picture, 
cleverly painted—M. Aug. Jernberg’s Flowers and 
Fruits (40), a heaped table, with children looking 
at its treasures, is rich in colouring, bright, and, 
although rather thin, soundly executed. 





ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Tue Anniversary Meeting of the Ecclesiological 
Society was held in the White Tower, when 
especial attention was given to the Chapel Royal 
of the Norman Kings. Mr. Parker stated that 
its character was typical of the architecture 
in the time of Gundulphus of Rochester, as 
proved by the similarity of the original part 
of St. Stephen’s Church, Caen, to that of the 
Chapel, thus showing the fallacy of supposing 
that the rich Norman architecture of Iffley 
Church and others represented the condition of 
that style as imported at the time of the Conquest. 
The lecturer added, that the triforium gallery is of 
the same width and nearly the same height as the 
aisle below, that it has a similar arcade in its front, 
and was lighted by exterior windows, now,except one, 
modernized. The passages leading to the aisles and 
triforium could contain the guards of the King, as 








indicated by Shakspeare. The walls of the keep, as 
in all Gundulph’s buildings, despite their enormous 
thickness (23 feet), were wholly of concrete; asa 
royal palace it was probably originally cased with 
ashlar ; the lower story is vaulted for the security 
of stores; the hall, however, is separated from the 
Council Chamber above it by a wooden floor only, 
carried on wooden posts, the original arrangement, 
although those existing are temp. Rich. II. The 
large opening now in the middle of this floor it is 
difficult to believe original, because destructive to 
the privacy of the Council Chamber, although 
asserted so by the authorities. Mr. Beresford Hope 
pointed out the minster-like character of the chapel, 
and said that the royal closet was in the triforium, 
the lower portion being used by retainers ; when he 
first visited the chapel the two extreme pillars of the 
apse retained the grooves into which the altar-stone 
was inserted. Unluckily the workmen in their 
ignorance obliterated these marks. The Committee 
reports that it had protested against any renewed 
use of the Chapter House, Westminster, as a depo- 
sit for records, and prayed that the shelves and 
presses now encumbering its interior may be re- 
moved. The Committee lament that, in spite of 
remonstrances made by its own and other Socie- 
ties, the Guesten Hall, at Worcester, had been 
sacrificed by the Dean and Chapter—an “act of 
needless Vandalism.” The Mayor of the city and 
200 leading citizens protested against the demolition. 
The Committee calls the attention of church- 
restorers to the necessity of providing, in their 
specifications, for the preservation of ancient re- 
mains. The discoveries at Hexham are a warn- 
ing on this point. It is hoped that future 
works of the character of the “lamentable” re- 
painting of the roof of Beverley Minster will 
be prevented. Mr. Burges is complimented on 
his successful design for Cork Cathedral. The 
works at Worcester Cathedral enabled Prof. 
Willis to decide the original polychromatic ash- 
laring of the Chapter-house and to detect the 
“sham” ribs in some of the Romanesque vault- 
ing. The restoration of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, con- 
ducted by Mr. Guinness, is mentioned with doubt- 
ful approbation. The scrapings and restorations of 
the churches at Caen and in Belgium are regretted 
as ‘most destructive.” At the evening meeting 
an energetic discussion arose as to the proposal 
of the Dutch tenants of the church of Austin 
Friars, London, to pull down the walls now stand- 
ing and build upon the site a small ambassadorial 
chapel. The President (Mr. Beresford Hope), 
Messrs. G. G. and the Rev. W. Scott, the Revs- 
B. Webb, Jenner, &c., protested against the act of 
destroying one of the few remaining models for 
large town churches, the want of the present day, 
and a peculiarly beautiful one. We may add, that 
the recent explanation of the intention of the 
Dutch authorities is not wholly satisfactory. 





Fine-Art Gossip.—Mr. P. R. Morris has beer 
elected by the Royal Academy a travelling stu- 
dent in the class of Painting. 

With regard to the memorial about to be pre- 
sented to the House of Commons from students of 
the Female Schools of Art, praying that an inquiry 
may be made into the recent decision of the Royal 
Academy, which, for a time, at least, excludes 
their sex from the schools in Trafalgar Square, we 
learn that the memorialists are desirous of profiting 
to the utmost by the instruction obtainable at the 
Royal Academy, and believe, as they have the right 
to do, that such profit will accrue to them from the 
privilege of carrying on their studies in the same 
schools with persons more advanced than them- 
selves. To this end they ask to be allowed, as 
others have been, to work in the Antique School 
as at present arranged, in preference to having a 
school apart for the use of ladies only. 

Mr. Mitchell, of Old Bond Street, has published 
a very satisfactory photograph of the ‘‘ Queen’s 
Cross, Northampton,” which is one of the most 
beautiful relics of Gothic Art remaining in the 
kingdom, and, in spite of considerable works of 
restoration, retains at any rate its elegance of 
general outline, and—although deprived of its 
summit, on which was probably a statue of the 
Virgin—needs only to be seen to be admired. 
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As a composition, this edifice is far more graceful 
than the sister cross at Waltham, not only because 
it is finely placed on a bank raised by the side 
of the high road, while the latter is inclosed by 
houses in a very unfortunate manner, but from the 
disposition of its proportions. The restoration 
which the Northampton Cross underwent may 
have been unfortunate, insomuch that it has 
injured the character of the sculptures ; but at any 
rate, it has preserved the broader features of the 
whole. The third remaining of these structures is 
at the little village of Geddington, near Kettering, 
Northamptonshire, and in the direct road from 
the place of the Queen’s death to Northampton. 
The Geddington Cross, we believe, has never been 
touched by the restorer, and varies considerably 
from its sisters. It is much to be desired that 
the three could be represented on one scale and 
together. Mr. Mitchell’s publication is rather a 
picturesque than an architectural study. 

Mr. Delarue has published a pair of engrav- 
ings, by M. Aug. Ledoux, from pictures by M. 
Hillemacher, representing those familiar incidents 
in the lives of Guttenberg and Watt, which are 
said to have opened their roads to fame and ser- 
vice. In the first Guttenberg is showing a proof 
to his copartner, Faust, the wealthy merchant ; the 
scene being the work-room of the printer. Behind 
them is the press of colossal dimensions and power 
enough to pack a bale of cotton. Excepting for 
this little piece of melo-dramatic affectation, the 
picture is considerably above the ordinary Art- 
value of its class, a popular one, and may as such 
be gladly received. The subject from the life of 
Watt shows him, in a manner we are quite certain 
he would not dream about, preventing, with the 
palms of the tongs, the escape of steam from the 
spout of his aunt’s tea-kettle. The aunt and her 
maid stand behind. The room is more like a Ger- 
man one than such as was used in the north country 
a hundred years ago. The engraving of these pic- 
tures by M. Aug. Ledoux is highly satisfactory, 
for the purpose. 

The Report of the Examiners for the Art 
Department of the works sent in from the 
Schools of Art in competition for national medal- 
lions states, that the number of works locally 
rewarded and those sent for national competition 
is increased this year on that of the last, which, as 
the number of schools remains the same, shows the 
advanced instruction afforded to the pupils. These 
numbers are 579 last year, and 651 this year. The 
examiners notice with satisfaction that the execu- 
tion of the works submitted to them is freer in 
manner than heretofore; more attention is given 
to breadth and relief, combined with truth of de- 
tail, and less to the mere executive mode in which 
those qualities are rendered and expressed. In one 
or two schools great advance is noticed in studying 
from the round. Letus add, thatthe progress thus de- 
scribed is precisely in the right direction, and hope, 
if it is real and substantial, it may indicate a total 
change in application of the system of instruction 
pursued in the schools of the Department,—a sys- 
tem which, ifintelligently and not slavishly wrought 
out in a merely mechanical spirit of drilled obe- 
dience, that follows without comprehending, would 
not fail in good results. So conducted, we hope to 
see the Departmental Schools produce no more 
of the over-wrought, iron-like examples of “fine 
lining” in the drawings, of opacity in the paint- 
ings, and regimental spirit in the higher branches 
of design. How completely the spirit of the exami- 
nation, if not of the examiners, has been changed 
of late, may be inferred from the paragraph in this 
Report, which expresses regret at the small number 
of studies from the model, nude or draped, that 
has been submitted. The under-mentioned students 
have received national medallions: Messrs. T. 
Atkins, Coventry; J. Barnes, Liverpool, South 
District; T. Baseden, St. Martin’s; J. Bishop, 
Stoke; G. B. Boissonade, Kensington; G. Brain, 
Stoke; F. Braun, Marylebone; A. F. Brophy, 
Limerick; H. Brownsword, Hanley; M. Butter- 
field, Kensington; R. Cowie, Dundee; C. Catley, 
York; J. Cameron, Glasgow; A. G. Darby, 
Birmingham; H. Davenport, Stoke; H. Drury, 
Sheffield; E. E. Dunn, Hanley; R. Edmonds, 
Paisley; S. L. Fildes, Warrington; G. C. 





Franklin, Coventry; W. French, Ipswich; R. 
Gibb, Edinburgh ; J. Green, Coventry; H. Gum- 
mery, Worcester; J. Harris, Nottingham; C. E. 
Harton, Kensington ; F. Hill, Norwich ; T. Howes, 
Kensington; C. A. Jockel, Edinburgh ; W. Jones, 
Manchester ; R. Kirkwood, Edinburgh; J. Lee, 
Birkenhead; H. J. Lewis, Birmingham; G. Mas- 
see, York; W. D. M‘Kay, Edinburgh; H. Mont- 
ford, Marylebone; R. Morris, Hanley; J. R. 
Nicholson, Kensington; B. Perks, Kidderminster ; 
J. Quilliam, Manchester; P. A. Reekie, Edin- 
burgh; H. Reich, St. Martin’s; G. Reid, Edin- 
burgh; F. W. Rich, Newcastle; E. Simpson, 
Edinburgh; F. A. Slowcombe, Kensington; W. 
Small, Edinburgh; J. Stannard, Charterhouse; 
A. Stewart, Edinburgh; A. Taylor, Macclesfield ; 
E. Turner, Stoke; E. J. Waddington, Kensington ; 
W. Wagstaff, Hanley; W. Walton, Hanley; W. 
Wallace, Aberdeen; A. Warner, St. Martin’s; 
J. Watson, Bolton; A. Watson, Edinburgh; H. 
Whitehead, Sheffield ; J. G. Woodward, Coventry ; 
W. Young. Leeds. — Female Students: M. K. 
Beecham, Cirencester; G. Birch, Dublin; M. R. 
David, Kensington; E. M. Edelsten, Warring- 
ton; C. K. Fellows, Yarmouth; E. Gammage, 
Liverpool, South District: H. A. Harman, 
Dublin; E. L. Harris, Waterford; S. Haslam, 
Warrington; I. Hays, Durham; C. Holder, 
York ; S. E. Hull, Kensington ; J. K. Humphreys, 
Kensington; A. Kemp, Kensington; N.S. Nevin- 
son, Hampstead; J.C. Shepherd, Manchester; E. 
Snellgrove, Bloomsbury; F. Stock, Bloomsbury ; 
F. N. Thorpe, Cork ; A. Wherry, Charterhouse ; 
J. White, Cork; H. Wilkie, Kensington. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
—— 


MELLON’S CONCERTS. — ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN.—Mr. ALFRED MELLON has the honour 
to announce, that in consequence of some extensive alterations 
being about to be made in the Floral Hall, he has made e- 
ments for his Series of Concerts to be given in the Royal Italian 

ra House, Covent Garden.—The Concerts will commence on 

ONDAY, August 10, and continue for One Month only.—Full 
particulars will be duly announced. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

THE musical publications which have accumu- 
lated during the past weeks, are more important 
and interesting than usual. 

Six Concert Pieces, by Mr. W. T. Best (Novello 
& Co.), like all their writer’s compositions of the 
class, show his perfect knowledge of the instrument 
which he handles in so noble a fashion. The player 
who is to adopt them must have, if not twinkling, 
nimble feet; vide the pedal-work expected from 
him in the Atr (the fourth piece). So far as we 
recollect Mr. Best’s former organ-music, the in- 
ventions of these Concert-pieces are bolder, better 
contrasted and more melodious than those of his 
earlier compositions.—Mr. Alfred J. Sutton, also, 
aspires to write for the king cf instruments: that 
he does not write without preparation and intelli- 
gence this first of Six Pieces for the Organ (Auge- 
ner & Co.) proves beyond dispute. It is far supe- 
rior in point of musical taste and skill to the 
Wedding Cantata which made us first acquainted 
with its writer's name. 

Preludium for the Pianoforte, by Dr. W. S. Ben- 
nett (Lambourn, Cock & Co.), consists of five ele- 
gant and delicate pages, such as few besides its 
composer could write. Dr. Bennett is sometimes 
more vague in his leading phrases than suits our 
taste (as an instance, may be especially recalled the 
Rondo of his Sonata with violoncello) ; in this respect 
leaning more closely to the school of Schumann than 
may be wholesome; but in all his instrumental 
music, if there be not startling originality, there is 
a distinguishing absence of vulgarity. The hand 
that has traced them knows how to write after a 
fashion of its own. It is idle now to wish that it 
had taken a more diligent part in registering its 
writer’s thoughts and fantasies. * 

Six Characteristic Pieces, composed by V. Ravn- 
kilde (Chappell & Co.), are worth looking at from 
more points of view than one. They are not Ger- 
man, they are not French, still less Italian (we 
know little Italian work of the kind, save a few 
tawdry pieces by Fumagalli), they are not Russian, 
resembling neither Gebel nor Rubinstein, nor the 
music by which Herr Henselt shows how tho- 
roughly he is penetrated by the Muscovite spirit,— 





but they are Danish. This, any one who appreciates 
the delicacies of style in national music may test 
for himself if he will turn to two collections of airs, 
one the Skandinaviske Folkesange,+ (Copenhagen, 
Lose & Delbanco), the other Danske Folkesange 
(Ewer & Co.), both edited by Niels W. Gade, him- 
self a redoubtable and remarkable Danish composer. 
Unlike the music of Weyse and of Kuhlau,—both 
men of the far North, who made some reputation 
there, not much in other countries,—these trifles 
(for they are not more) are characteristic, and if 
they be neither particularly deep nor over-cunningly 
made, they have a northern grace of their own, 
which should recommend them. 

Mr. Street (who belongs to the honourable staff 
of English amateurs) gives us two substantial works 
as his eighteenth and nineteenth,—the first, Sept 
Variations, avec Introduction et Finale, pour Piano 
et Vio ,—the second, Quatriéme Sonate, in 
F major (Ewer & Co.). The first is the more 
acceptable of this pair. Is the theme an original 
one? It lends itself well to the purposes of varia- 
tion and variegation, and Mr. Street shows an 
ingenious fancy in working out both. In these 
more is comprehended than musicians have always 
discovered. A monograph is wanted on the subject. 
A variation which distances the ear (as some of 
Beethoven’s later examples do), and which is to be 
read, not heard, before it can be relished and the 
theme traced, is bad, were Beethoven “twenty times 
our Beethoven.” Mr. Street’s Sonata is not so good ; 
it is perversely patchy, in conformity to the epi- 
demic fashion of the day, which will not let a 
composition walk straight to a point, but demands 
that it ‘‘shall run down all manner of streets.” 
The quasi-fantastic school of construction is one 
whith offers a sure and certain refuge and a great, 
mysterious success (somewhat evanescent, perhaps, ) 
to those who have no ideas and no really sus- 
taining power. 

Of another Sonata, by Mr. W. H. Grattann 
(Addison & Hollier), we are not able to give a 
good account. Its writer is clearly well versed in 
the compositions of pianoforte writers, but he has 
laid together a heap of dislocated experiences, 
while in fancy inventing; and the result, however 
ambitious in semblance, falls short of anything 
like reality. 

Dr. Liszt’s transcription of the ‘ Spinnerlied,’ 
from Herr Wagner’s ‘Flying Dutchman’ (Ewer 
& Co.), cannot be overlooked, for the beauty and 
art with which a happy theme is set forth—this 
being Herr Wagner’s one original melody, so far as 
we know his operas. But as a melody it is truly 
charming, and it is here presented with a fine dex- 
terity and daintiness which should tempt all who 
are able to play it. 

Mr. Deacon’s first set of Twenty-four Studies 
(Ollivier) is what it professes to be—a book for 
study. There are hundreds of such books; but the 
few great ones—those of Clementi, Cramer, Louis 
Berger, Moscheles, Chopin—keep their place ;— 
studies such as thoze of Herr Henselt and M. 
Thalberg being exceptional, and by no means bear- 
ing more closely on the management of the piano- 
forte than a certain advertisement, ‘‘ Anybody 
wanting a diving-bell,” bore on the troubles of those 
who go down to the sea in ships! Mr. Deacon’s 
finger-exercises are good, because the motive of 
them has been well considered. 





Princess’s.—On Tuesday Mr. Walter Mont- 
gomery performed Hamlet. His performance was 
in many respects meritorious. The soliloquies 
were not only carefully pronounced, but the great 
soliloquy in the second act was delivered with 
much passion and fervour, and the effective points 
were selected with discrimination and some 





+ It has been impossible to turn over these collections 
without receiving a new illustration of an interesting fact ;— 
that of the unconscious influences which have moved some 
of the most individual among musical inventors. Mendels- 
sohn’s generous regard for Herr Gade, and belief in his genius, 
are too well known to make allusion to them indioenen t. 
That Mendelssohn was for awhile (long or short) under the 
Danish spell may be seen by any one who looks at the tune 
‘ Ridderen i Lunden,’ and then at the ‘ Rheinische Volks- 
lied,’ in the set of six songs (op. 57) dedicated to Miss Dolby. 
A more curious case of resemblance, as distinct from pla- 
giarism, would be difficult to find, even in the history of 
musical coincidences, 
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originality. The interview with Ophelia and the 
closet scene were both powerfully interpreted, and 
much applauded by the house. The drama, more- 
over, was well filled in the minor details, and some 
of the subordinate parts were furnished ‘with 
excellent by-play, illustrative of the business of 
the scene, which much assisted the efforts of the 
leading tragedian. This is evidence of careful 
rehearsal. The Ghost, represented by Mr. H. 
Marston, was more than usually effective. The 
actor excelled in the elocutionary delivery of the 
long speeches addressed to Hamlet, and was appre- | 
ciated by the audience, who rewarded him at the 
close of the scene with unusual plaudits. It is in 
such pieces of declamation that the value of this | 
- veteran actor is most felt; and his intimate | 
yy ed as well as thorough acquaintance with | 

e language of Shakspeare renders his delivery of | 
them nearly as perfect as it can be made by art. 
The tragedy was throughout cordially received by 
a respectable though not numerous audience. 








MusicaL AND Dramatic Gosstp.—The cast | 
of ‘La Figlia dell’ Reggimento’ can only be 
described as satisfactory insomuch as it affords 
another part to Mdlle. Adelina Patti; but we 
will not specify its weak points. Here, then, 
as Mr. Mapleson’s more cheap nights hardly 
count, we may take leave of our Italian operas. 
No more hope (or fear) of any musical stage 
novelties, till Miss L. Pyne and Mr. Harrison | 





The following communication from our Leipzig 
Correspondent is truly curious. The beginning 
paragraph might be a lost leaf from Madame 
George Sand’s ‘Consuelo.—“ At the last concert 
of the Riedel Society some Hussite hymns were 
given. One, a* Battle Hymn of the ‘ Taborites,’ 
has a peculiar, almost fanatical wildness, and a 
constant change of rhythm. The ‘Hymn of 
the Calixtiners’ is of a quieter cast. An old 
Bohemian Morning Hymn of the first half of 
the fourteenth century also pleased me much. 
Another remarkable ‘“‘ Number” was the setting 
of ‘The Heavenly Voice’ in the scene of ‘The 


| Conversion of St. Paul,’ by Heinrich Schiitz 


(1650), from the third part of the ‘ Symphoniz 
Sacre.’ The passage is composed in fourteen parts, 
for three choruses. For combined spirit and ele- 
gance (considering the date) the work is really most 
remarkable. Dramatically, the treatment is not 
appropriate, the words being repeated over and 
over again: how different from the awful simplicity 
of Mendelssohn. Allegri’s ‘ Lamentation’ was also 
given. I had never heard it before, and could not 
help thinking of Mendelssohn’s remark on the 
elaborate and pathetic setting of the title of the 
book. A.” 
There is to be a German setting of ‘The Cid,’ 
by Herr Cornelius, and a revival of Salieri’s 


‘Axur,’ at Stuttgart, with instrumentation re- | 


touched, and recitatives added, by Herr Eckert. 
We should like better to hear of his writing a 


were bleached to a silky whiteness. Among the 
latter is a splinter from Beechy Head and a flake 
from the west of Sompting. It is, to say the least, 
very improbable that Sussex and Suffolk are the 
only two counties in which implements are thus 
abundant, or, if looked for, that they would not be 
found in equal abundance wherever flints were 
obtainable within a short distance. But is any 
importance to be attached to the discovery of 
flakes and the results of their manufacture over 
wide areas? For my own part, I certainly think 
not; for, speaking geologically, they are not cha- 
racteristic. Being easily and quickly made, even 
by the rudest savage, and used first, as far as we 
know, by the Kent folk of Wokey Hole and other 
bone caves, they did not disappear with the roughly- 
chipped “‘sling-stone” and ‘spear-head” types; 
they were in use also during the succeeding “ground 
implement” and bronze ages. I have found them 
at Yarnton, in a burial-ground associated with 
Celtic pottery, bronze implements and remains of 
Bos longifrons. Irrespective of position, therefore, 
flakes are entirely without geological, and scarcely 
of archeological, value, as they point back from 
the Celtic period to an unknown and vast antiquity, 
and are by no means to be classed with the highly 
| characteristic “‘spear-head,” “sling-stone,” or 
| “stone-axe,” or the like. To the fact that they 
| were used for a period enormously longer than any 
| implements of other forms, and that they were in 
' universal use as the only cutting implement that 





commence their career in October. A season | thoroughly new opera ;—not having forgotten his the poorer savage could obtain, is owing to the 


more laborious is not in our recollection, nor one | 
so interesting, since that of the ‘ Huguenots,’ which 

broke the ice for M. Meyerbeer in this country. 

1863 will be remembered as the ‘Faust’ year., A 

like excitement has not possessed itself of London | 
since Madame Grisi, Signor Tamburini, and 

Rubini and Lablache enraptured it by their mar- | 
vellous “‘consent” in ‘I Puritani.’ As a musical | 
success, M. Gounod’s is far higher than Bellini’s 

was ; and if what competent witnesses report of his | 
*Mirielle’ be true, there is small fear of its not 

being followed up. Meanwhile, why not arrange | 
that charming comic opera, his ‘Le Médecin,’ for | 
the Italian stage? There is a Sganarelle ready to 

hand in Signor Ronconi. Of the artists who have 
appeared, and disappeared, at the two theatres, due | 
mention has been made, with the solitary excep- | 
tion of one, Madame Volpini, of whom report | 
speaks well. Little new is to be said in praise of 

Mr. Santley and M. Faure (those two pillars of 

Mr. Mapleson’s and Mr. Gye’s companies); no 

fresh analysis can be required of the gifts and | 
graces of the ladies, from those who, like ourselves, 

have endeavoured to speak the truth, week by | 
week, greatly as circumstances have this year | 
conspired to strain the attention. It may be as 

well to record a judgment that the new engage: | 
ments for the Royal Italian Opera have given but 

limited satisfaction. The theatre lives largely on | 
the energy of its prime minister. Were the ability, 

the zeal, the consummate musical experience of 

Signor Costa in keeping orchestra and chorus up | 
to a point never reached in any other musical | 
theatre of Europe under the same conditions of 

overwork, withdrawn, the Royal Italian Opera | 
would die down and die away. His preparation of 
the music of M. Gounod’s ‘ Faust’ (no easy task) | 
is one of the most ripe and remarkable things in 
any opera-goer’s recollection, and claims a separate 
notice among the memorabilia of the year. A word 
of private comfort that ‘La Forza del Destino’ 
and the paltry ‘Stradella’ of M. von Flotow have 
not been given, shall close this farewell to the 
Italian Operas of London for awhile. 

There seems no possibility of giving our public 
enough of ‘Faust.’ It is to be performed concert- 
wise at the Crystal Palace, on Wednesday next, | 
by Mr. Mapleson’s company. 

Mr. Mellon announces a series of August con- 


certs at Covent Garden Theatre. | fi 


Here is news! Signor Rossini is said to have | 
completed a grand choral and orchestral Mass, | 
and to have laid the same away into the iron box, | 
from under the lid of which, persons say, there | 
will break forth many late and new inventions, 
when the magician himself is gone. Why wait, and 
torment every one with expectation? 


‘William of Orange.’ 

There will never be an end of mystical stories 
concerning Dr, Liszt till Dr. Liszt’s life ends; and 
the Gazette Musicale now tells us that he has 
taken up his abode in an old Dominican convent 
at Rome, and has been playing to the Pope, who 
made him an unforeseen visit there. 

It is now said that M. Mermet’s ‘ Roland de 
Roncevaux’ will be produced at the Grand Opéra 
of Paris, and not, as originally rumoured, at the 
Théatre Lyrique. 

A young tragic actor, M. Gibeau, seems to be 
making some sensation in classical drama at the 
Théatre Frangais. 

Bayer, who in his day was a tenor opera-singer 
of considerable South German repute, died the 
other day, aged sixty-two. 

The death of the promising and brilliant young 


dancer, Mdlle. Emma Livry, after many months | 


of lingering and painful illness, consequent gn her 
being burnt on the French Opera stage while 
rehearsing the part of Fenella, has occurred within 
the week. 

Mr. T. J. Williams requests us to state that he 
is collaborator with Mr. Harris to the extent of 
the lyrical portion and some of the dialogue of the 
opera-book in preparation for Covent Garden by 
Mr. Wallace. 





MISCELLANEA 

Flint Implements.—In a communication to you 
(p. 58) reference was made to the occurrence of 
numerous worked flints scattered broadcast over 
the Icklingham district. That this is by no means 
an exceptional case, but rather the rule, my expe- 
rience in Sussex seems to prove. During the last 
twelve months, while surveying portions of the 
country, I was struck by the numerous angular 
pieces of flint lying on the surface of the fields, 
the majority being splinters, some flakes presenting 
the usual trihedral section, and lastly, and, as one 
would expect, more rarely than the rest, “‘ cores” 
or “ chipping blocks,” each of which is the central 
mass from which the flakes were struck off. They 
are so widely spread that, in an area extending 
from Rye on the east to Chichester on the west, 
whenever I searched for them I found them with- 
out difficulty. This was also the case with two of 
my colleagues, whose attention I called to the 
act in a district further to the north. The flakes 
are characterized by having the terminal end, on 
which they were struck from the parent block, 
flat. They presented various stages of ‘‘ weather- 
ing,” indicating—the conditions being assumed to 
be similar—a different antiquity; some presented 
a polish more or less bright, instead of the usual 
dull, waxy lustre of the recent fracture; others 


| enormous number found, as well as their predomi- 
‘nance over other forms. |W. Boryp Dawkins. 
| Bavarian Railways.—Germany is at last de- 
veloping a laudable energy in the matter of rail- 
roads. The Bavarian government asks for a sum 
of nearly four millions sterling, to be spent on im- 
| portant railway projects, and though it is late in 
the day to begin connecting so many principal 
points of so large an extent of country, and though 
| the old system of roundabout lines is still preserved 
| in the new proposals, the step in advance is very 
considerable. Of the lines proposed by the Govern- 
| ment, the first is to connect Ingoldstadt, the chief 
| fortress of Bavaria, and as yet without any railway 
communication, with Munich and Nuremberg. 
| Not only Ingoldstadt, but the whole district of the 
| Upper Danube will be opened up by this line, and 
a straighter way will be formed from Nuremberg 
and the North of Germany to the projected line 
over the Brenner to the North of Italy. The 
second proposal is more important yet, for a wide 
and fertile part of Bavaria, and one which is at 
present cut off from all direct communication, and 
abandoned to the mercy of the most sluggish con- 
veyances. This is the south-eastern part of the 
country, which is now skirted by the winding rail 
between Munich and Salzburg. A straighter line 
is proposed to pass near Hohenlinden, and by the 
celebrated shrine of Alt-étting, the Loretto of 
Bavaria, to the Austrian frontier near Braunan, 
where Palm, the bookseller of Nuremberg, was 
shot by the French invaders. This line is eventually 
to join the Danube Railway from Ratisbon to Linz; 
and the Austrian Government have another, from 
Braunan to Linz, in contemplation, which would 
shorten the present distance between Vienna and 
Munich by some hours. It is, however, much to be 
regretted that the Bavarian government cannot 
abandon the old tradition as regards this line, and 
instead of taking it straight from Munich, purpose 
to begin with a circuit of two hours, which is quite 
unnecessary, and which will have to be remedied 
later, at an increase of cost. The third proposal is 
a line from the Salzburg Railway to Reichenhall, 
a bath which is growing rapidly, and attracting 
visitors from all parts of Europe. Lastly, in case 
the negotiations between Austria and Switzerland 
as to the line around the Lake of Constance lead 
to anything, Bavaria desires to join in the work by 
making a line from Lindau to Bregenz. These pro- 
jects, with a few important additions of double 
lines on the principal railways, have been laid 
before the Bavarian Chambers in the present 
session. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—H. M. W.—C. B.—T. H. M.— 
J. B, T.—J. C. M. C.—received. 
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Infant Treatment Under Two Years of Age | Scripture, Geography, Tend Bock of on 10d tatueet Philosophy, Vol.I.—Optics ; Astronomy, 

Reduced to 1s 0d | Geography, General Treatise ; 3s 0d 3s 0d 

Infant Education from Two to Six Years of Age LARGE SCHOOL-ROOM M nik (5 Soot 2 Sachin SCIENTIFIC CHARTS—adapted to the Scientific 

itto 1s long by 4 feet 6 inches b oo Treatises in the Educational Course—each 
English g& by 4 feet 6 inches broad) ; namely: 
1-2 . ENGLAND, Evrorr, AFRICA, Chart measuring 40 by 27 inches, and con- 

Elementary Lessons, in 14 Sheets, 23 by 18 inches, ScorLanp, PaLEsting, NorTH AMERICA, taining upwards of 20 pictorial Illustrations. 
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Locomotive Steam- ‘Engine. “In a Sheet -- ls Od | Optics .. “ on oe vs ls Od | 2. Reading Lessons .. on . oe 2a 

~ Astronomy .. oe ~e oe -. ls Od 3. Arithmetical Primer .. oe oe ee 2d 
Geography. Electricity oe és or ox ls 0d Keytodo. .. ae - ld 

Geographical Primer .. Reduced to 6d | Meteorology .. os oe +. Is 0d) 4 Grammatical Primer .. oe oe oe 2d 

England, Geographical Text- Book of i 9d | Natural ooengee, Vol. I—Matter and Motion, 5. Outlinesof Geography .. oe oe 2d 

Scotland, do. 0. oe ee 10d &e. oe ee ae 3s Od] 6. History oe ee ee oe oe 2d 











IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT TO SCHOOL-MANAGERS AND TEACHERS. 


NARRATIVE 


SERIES 


NOW COMPLETED, 


CHAMBERS’S 
OF 


The chief objects of which are— 


1. To furnish the means of teaching to read rapidly. 
2. To interest the pupil in reading. 
3. To be easy and thoroughly consistent with progress. 


The NARRATIVE SERIES is further characterized by a feature of great importance. 
Dictation, and the first three STANDARDS also comprise the STANDARDS in Arithmetic. 


Each book is more or less illustrated with Wood Engravings. 


InFANT ScHooL PRIMER oe 36 pages ee oe 14d. 
STanDAarp I, ee oe we o ae b&b oe oe e 6d. 
Stanpagp II. .. as om si 113s ‘ 8d. 
Stranpakp III. ae oe -_ oo 100 op ee re 10d. 
Sranpargp IV. .. ae ne ne 208 45 ~ ee o- Dw 
STanparp V. ee ee oo 256 inn ee eo ls. 6d. 
STanparD VI. ee 304 ee oe 2s. Od. 


Any single book sent as aati post-free, ‘ Schoolmasters on application. 


«cy An inspection of the above books will show that, though they have been prepared to meet the requirements of the Revised Code of Education, they are, at the same time, 
equally well adapted for schools of every description ; and this is borne out by the fact, that they have already been extensively adopted in Great Britain. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh; and sold by all Booksellers, 





STANDARD READING BOOKS. 


Each StanpaRp embraces the Privy Council requirements in Writing and Writing to 
By this arrangement the pupil is saved expense, and the teacher much time and trouble. 
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ANUAL of RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 
by Dr. A. REVILLE, of Rotterdam, shortly, in an Eng- 
lish Translation, under the sanction and supervision of the Author. 


Now ready, demy 8vo. 5s. 


HREE ESSAYS:—I. LEARNING and 
ENCE-II. SCIENCE and LANGUAGE-III, LAN. 


SCI 
GUAGE and POETRY. 
” _ Sait, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


. Now ready, Second ar > oh enlarged, 4, with Plates, 
my 8vo. 78. 6d. 
N®crns on SHOEING HORSES. By Lieut.- 


Col. FITZWYGRAM, 15th (The King’s) Hussars. 
_ Smith, Elder & Co. 65,Cornhill 


This day, crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 
A ins FIRST FRIENDSHIP. Reprinted from 


Fasgen's MAGAzINE. 
London : Parker, Son & Bourn, West Strand. 
MINE - poe 
Just published, Vols. X. and XI. royal 8vo. half calf, illustrated 
with numerous Coloured Lithographic Plans, Maps, and Dia- 
grams, price 2ls. per volun 
RANSACTIONS of the NORTH of ENG- 
LAND INSTITUTE of 5 he _ ENGINEERS, con- 
taining Papers by eminent Mining E: a 
There are now 11 volumes publish which may be had sepa- 
rately, 21s. each, or in sets. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne: A. Reid. _London: J J. Weale. oe 


This day, 8vo. cloth, 12s. 
HE PHARAOH of the EXODUS: an 


a of the Modern Systems of Egyptian Chrono- 
1 y D. W. NASH. With Frontispiece of the Egyptian 
Cc PF. Thebes. 
By the same Author, F 
TALIESIN; or, the Bards and Druids of 
pte. A Translation of the Remains of the Earliest Welsh 
ont ory Examination of the Bardic Mysteries. 8yo. 
cloth, 14s. 


J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square, London. 


This day, post 8vo. 100 Engravings, cloth, 3s. 


GYPTIAN MYTHOLOGY and EGYPTIAN 

CHRISTIANITY, with their Influence on the Opinions of 

Modern Christendom. By SAMUEL SHARPE, Author of * The 
History of Egypt,’ &c. 











yy the same Author, 


EGYPTIAN ANTIQ UITIESinthe BRITISH 
MUSEUM DESCRIBED. Post 8vo. — numerous Engravings, 
after Drawings by Mr. Bonomi, cloth, 


The NEW TESTAMENT. Translated from 
Griesbach’s Sums Text, by SAMUEL SHARPE. Fifth Edition. 
ne. pp. 412, well printed, cloth, red edges, 1s. 6d.; by post, 

“*The most correct Ragish| Mig in existence, either of the 
whole or any portion of the N 
approval by the ‘English Churchman, | Dec. i 1862. 

J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho- square, London. 


NEW BOOKS for SEASIDE READ- 
ING, to be obtained at all Libraries and 
Booksellers’ and Railway Stalls. 

Notice:—RALPH; or, St. Sepulchre’ s 


and St. Ptephen' by ARTHU R Arn OLD, a Novel, in 2 vols, | 
8 DAY 


READY T 
MARTIN POLE. 


By JOHN SAUNDERS, Author of ‘ Abe] Drake's Wife.’ 
The Second Edition is NOW READY, at every Library, in 2 vols. 


Ready this day, 3 vols. Revised, and Four New Chapters, 
CAPTAIN DANGEROUS. 


By Grorce Avucustus Sata. 


ALTOGETHER WRONG, 


By the utes “ ‘The World’s Furniture,’ is now ready, 
3 vols., at all the Libraries. 


‘TAKEN UPON TRUST.’ 


By the Author of ‘Recommended to Mercy.’ 








Cueap Epitio 
In 1 vol. with an engraved View of the “ ot ene Tree Walk” 
by Du Maurier, price 6s. 


LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET. 


By the Author of ‘ Aurora Floyd.’ 


Now ready, in 1 vol. with Five Illustrations, price 5e. 


FISH HATCHING; 


AND THE ARTIFICIAL CULTURE OF FISH. 
By FRANK BUCKLAND. 


In 1 vol. a New and Cheaper Edition, price 6s. of 


BARREN HONOUR. 


By the Author of ‘ Guy Livingstone.’ 
Now ready, the 5s. Edition of 


GUY LIVINGSTONE. 


By the Author of ‘ Barren coresteniged * Sword and Gown.’ 


IN THE PRESS. 
NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of ‘GUY LIVINGSTONE,’ 
entitled 


BORDER AND BASTILE. 


By the Author of ‘Guy Livingstone,’ &c. 
[This month. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 





Vols. V. and VI. 8yo. 288. of the 


ISTORY of ENGLAND, containing the 
oni of Edward VI. and Mary. By JAMES ANTHONY 


This day, with Illustrations, handsomely bound, price 2s. 6d. 


OUNG WOMAN’S COMPANION. No 
better gift for Maid and Matron exists than ‘The Young 
Woman’s Companion.’ It should be in the hands of all. FROU 
Ward & Lock. 


The Second Edition, revised, of Vous. I. to i¥., 
8yo. price 28. containing the REIGN of HENRY VIII. 20. 14s. 
ROFESSOR HAROLD BROWNE in London : Parker, Son & Bourn, West Strand. 
REPLY to BISHOP COLENSO on the PENTATEUCH | Jn Use at Eton, Westminster. Harrow. Cheltenham College, 
a CETTE Ag porn wat cinna. | "Suances 
rPUPPER’ s PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY ELILLE’s NEW GRADUATED COURSE, 


fer the MILLION. . Price Be THE BEGINNER'S OWN FRENCH BOOK. %.—KEY 
“ , 














tchard & Co.; and “ti Booksellers. 


” FRENCH eee CONDENSED.—Sixth Edition, 5e. 2. 6d. 


OW TO SPEAK FRENCH; 
or, French and France. By A. ALBITES, LL, B., Paris. 
2, FRENCH GENDERS CONQUERED. 1s s.—‘ Golden Rule.” 
3. FRENCH PRONOUNCED: Self-Helps. 1s.—“* Efficient.” 
4. START in FRENCH, and FIRST ST PS. 1s.—Longm: 
FOR THE COUNTRY AND THE SEA-SIDE. 
This day, elegantly printed in small 8vo. price 5s. 
i" ARGARET STOURTON;; or, a Year of 


Govemnes Life. 
vingtons, Waterloo-place, London. 


DAMS’S SACRED ALLEGORIES.| y, 
The SHADOW of the CROSS. 
The DISTANT HILLS. 
The OLD MAN’S HOME. 





EASY FRENCH POETRY FOR BEGINNERS. 2s. 

FRENCH GRAMMAR. 5s. 6d.—KEY to the Same, 28. 

REPERTOIRE DES PROSATEURS. 63. 6d. 

MODELES DE POESIE. 6s. 

MANUEL ETYMOLOGIQUE. 22. 6d. 

A SYNOPTICAL TABLE of FRENCH VERBS. 6d. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


Just published price 7s. 6d. post 8vo. cloth, 
THE ANALOGY of THOUGHT and 


uasyee E investigated by 
ANSITTART NEALE, M.A. 
lliams “ Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don, and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 
Just published, post 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 
The KING’S MESSENGERS. HE TUBINGEN SCHOOL and its ANTE. 
New and Improved Editions of the above, in 18mo., with cuts, CEDENTS: a salad of the History and Present Condition 
ie 4 each in paper cover, or ls. in limp cloth, are just pub- | of Modern Theolog: R. W. MACKAY, M.A 
Author a The Progress - the intellect, : 
mK, CRs | mye f Edition, with Portrait and Memoir, ‘A Sketch of the History of Christianity,” &c. 


Also, the Tinstrated Edition, price 2is. Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent rden, Lon- 
Rivingtons, Waterloo- place, London. don, and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburg’ igi sie 























In a few days, with Maps, post 8vo. 


A MINING JOURNEY ACROSS THE 
GREAT ANDES; 


WITH EXPLORATIONS IN THE SILVER MINING DISTRICTS OF THE PROVINCES OF SAN JUAN AND 
MENDOZA, AND A JOURNEY ACROSS THE PAMPAS TO BUENOS AYRES. 
By MAJOR F. IGNACIO RICKARD, F.G.S. F.R.G.S. F.C.S., 
Government Inspector-General of Mines, Argentine Republic. 


Smits, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





Now Ready, with numerous Illustrations and a Map, royal 8vo. 28s. 


ICELAND: ITS SCENES AND SAGAS. 


By SABINE BARING-GOULD, M.A., 
Fellow of 8. Nicholas College, Lancing ; Member of the Norse Literary Society. 


Surrn, ELprer & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





Now ready, 


The SECOND EDITION of 


| | ee Sie, ees “ee ot 


By GEORGE ELIOT, 
Author of ‘ Adam Bede,’ ‘ The Mill on the Floss,’ ‘Scenes of Clerical Life,’ and ‘Silas Marner 
3 vols. post 8vo. 
Smita, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





MR. THOMAS HOOD’S NOVEL. 


This day, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, in 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


THE DISPUTED INHERITANCE: 


A CORNISH STORY. 


By THOMAS HOOD. 
London : Sampson Low, Son & Co. 47, Ludgate-hill. 





COMPLETION OF AINSWORTH’S GAZETTEER. 
Now ready, in One handsome Volume, 1,056 pages, imperial 8vo. cloth, price 2ls., with 500 Illustrations, 


ILLUSTRATED UNIVERSAL GAZETTEER, 


Edited by W. F. AINSWORTH, F.R.G.S. 
This valuable Work has been edited with the greatest care, and brought up in information to the latest time. 

The ILLUSTRATED UNIVERSAL GAZETTEER exhibits the actual condition of every place of importance 
throughout the world. 

Special attention has been given to the natural resources and industrial products of every locality. 

The latest statistical authorities have been consulted, and no pains spared to render the work the most useful and 
accurate of its kind ever published. The Illustrations, five hundred in number, are derived chiefly from photographs of 
the scenes represented. 

*,* To the man of business and to the general reader this Gazetteer is absolutely indispensable, 


London: JOHN MaxweEtt & Co, 122, Fleet-street; and Hovtston & WRIGHT, 65, Paternoster-row. 
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HE ORIENTAL HOTELS - COMPANY, 


rated under the pacer Act, 1862, by which the 
Liability of each Shareholder is strictly limited to the amount of 
his Shares. 


CAPITAL, 250,0001., in 25,000 SHARES of 101. EACH. 
(With power to increase to One Million Sterling.) 
FIRST ISSUE, 12,500 SHARES, 

Whereof a portion will be reserved for India. 

Deposit 11. per Share on Apoliceiion. and 11. on Allotment. 
Calls not to exceed 21. per Share, with an interval of not less than 
three months between each Call. 

Directors. 

K.C.B., Chairman, late Lieutenant- 

Colonel Anderson, C.B.; Director of the Eastern Bengal Railway 
Jom y- 

George Constable, Esq., firm of Henderson & Constable, Cannon- 
street, E.C. 


Sir Frederick Currie, Bart., Member of the Council of India. 
Colonel French, Chairman of the Bombay and Baroda Railway 
Colonel 1 Holland, Director of the Agra and United Service Bank. 

John Stewart, Esq., Director of the Marine Insurance Com mpany. 
Jol nn Robert ‘Thomson, Esq., Chairman of the London and h 


can 
James Henry Young, Esq., late of the Bengal Civil Service. 


Sir John Peter Grant, 
Governor of 


Auditors. 
T. R. Walker, Esq., 21, Hanover-square, an 
A Shareholder to be Elected at the First General Meeting. 


Bankers in London. 
The A, and United Service Bank, Limited, 27, Cannon-street, 
The London and County Bank, Hanover-square, W. 
Bankers in India. 
The Agra and United Service Bank, Limited. 
Solicitors. 
Messrs. Uptons, Johnson & Upton, 20, Austin-friars, E.C. 
urnan aa na d 14, Count; 
d, E 78, Lombard-street, and 13 and 14, Coun! 

ones ‘Chambers, Cornhill, E.C ieaete! 


Secretary (pro mane 
Macdonald Yates, Esq. 


>arliament-street, Westminst 


Tempora’ 
36, Cannon-street, E.C., and 5, 





Acfici. dati 





The of hote' in India, Chine, and 
— places i in the East. A which Europeans now resort in large 
is a subject of general com- 
plaint ; and it is evident that the development of the means of 
transit ye Ocean and River Steamers, and by lways, which has 
been in rapid progress now for some years, must imperfectly = 
all its isaportens objects, so far as Euro intercourse with th 
is concerned, 4 this want is adequately suppli 
Pe. England, and on the Continent of Europe. it is newae 
ned fact that “the Joint-Stock System most su 
fully be applied to the establishment of Hotels o of the first © clean. 
If this be so where good private Hotels be: large 





fore existed in 
numbers, there seems no reason to doubt that an equal degree of 
commercial success is by ve f capital, 





LANCASHIRE STEEL COMPANY 


(LIMITED). 
CAPITAL, 150,0001., in 7,500 SHARES of 201. EACH. 


108. per Share to be paid on (Re cals wil be and } 10s. per Share on 
allotment. The der of t. distributed over two 
years, and not more than 2. w: aie ata 

Promoters of the Company. 


or geet xo. (Chairman of the Union Bank of Man- 


Thomas as Barton, Jun. ~ (of the Firm of Themes Barton & tons, fe 
‘an- 


Henny =. es. Kelsall House (of the Firm of William Bayle: 
Pyke edd Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers, Stalybridge). 
Cates’ er, Ea (of the Fae of Beyer, Peacock & Co. Engi- 
‘oundry, Manchester). 
J. Henry Re Reynell de Castro, Esq. Merchant, 56, Lombard-street, 


di 
James Dillon, . Banker, Manchester. 
J -—~ 8 Fletcher, . (of the Firm of William Collier & Co. Engi- 





S. Gall “- oe K om Ts Works, Manch 
joway neers, Kno’ To " 
Kiet Verwood, Be ce ete ot m Works, Manchester. 
siemes aa Esq. Gentleman, Arlingion-place, Oxford-road, 
ancheste 


Arthur Lyon, Esq. (of the Firm of Edward Lyon & Brothers, 
M , Bro pee Manchester). 

John I. Mawson, Esq. Civil Engineer, Town Hall Chambers, 
Manchester. 


Mather & Platt, Engineers, Salford, Manches 
sew hy meng Poy (of the Firm rd PAE Naughtan & Thom, 
Calico Printers, M one ge 2 =n 
St. ~~ Iron Works, 


Ormerod, Grierson & noe 
neer rw the Firm of Francis Preston & Co. 


: ‘Ancoats B vane “. Manchester). 
Edward Watkin, Northen, Manchester (President of the 
Grand Tena Heat ilway of Canada), & 


Directors. 


Charles Beyer, Esq. Engineer, Gorton Foun 
Thomas Barton, Jun. . M 
James Fisher, me Engineer, Manch 
omas H. Gentleman, Manch 
John I. Mason, Ea Civil ee: Manchester. 
im 


F. Preston eer, Manch: 
Edward wand Watkin, Esq. Gentleman, Manchester. 


Solicitor. 
Harrison Blair, Esq. Brown-street, Manchester. 
Bankers. 
The Union Bank of Manchester (Limited), and Messrs. Glyn, 
Mills & Co. London. 
Auditors. 
Messrs. J. R. Bridgford & Sons, Accountants, Cross-street, 
Manchester. 





Secretary. 
Mr. Frank H. Jewsbury, 81, King-street, Manchester. 


The Leap y em of this Comenny having arranged with Mesers. 
Bessemer & Longsden to work their patente on payment of certain 
upon the steel produced, propose to erect suitable build- 





m the same system, to the same objec tries where 
though th the demand is great and i — ce Me may almost be said 
‘ood private Hotels do not exist. 
*— Jalcutta a Joint-Stock Com mpeny has lately purchased and 
th tel, and the feceperse of the 
— rred from the 
quoted in the 
Calcutta market, see Times, July 17, the ‘Englishman's Weekl; 
Mail, of June 8, 1863, and Alen’s Indian Mail, viz.— oe 
present value 4241. ex div. -» equal to 70 Peto cent. premium, and the 
payment of ° —- of 10 oe. = for the half-year ending 
Aged yy 20 per ce! um. mbay offers a 
wide eld for the fai Fo heme Of 8 " a. Hotel of a lass 
character. The early completion of vast ‘lines of —— converg- 
ing in the island of Bombay, and the more frequen’ m 
munication between that port and Europe, which will soon take 
place, must very much increase the demand for such accommoda- 
— The oe may be said <s ag 
t is under these circum that the Oriental Hotels 
Limited, is Sotablished. in in the confident belief that _ 
pean capi’ to India mn a form, will be no’ 


less profitable than useful. It is pro; e first instan 
to supply the a OS oft a Sosy A, Point de Galle. 
There are other eq which will naturally 


engage the early stiention nof the C he C se Pp , such, fers as 
Madras, Singapore, and Kurrachee ; not to prenk « very 
important Railway Stations in pe | interior of a wheee! there 
are now no Hotels at all, and where, at a comparatively small 
outlay, there is a lange field for Seppe peri pe 

The r class of the bene my oe Hotels will afford all the con- 
veniences of the best Euro’ tels, adapted to the climate, 
and to the habits of those for whom they are intended ; whilst, in 
even the smallest class, the health and comfort. of the inma: inmates 
Will be carefully studied. 

is i 








+i tert t+4, Ww 





in each Presidency, where Hotels 2S be establ. 
In the event of two-thirds of the first issue 4 , 


rn 


pay 7: = Interest upon 
, until the first Dividend is declared. 
‘orms of Application for Shares may be had 
Secretary. 


Tos; 
on applica cation to the Bankers, the Broker, or the 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
To be Retained by the Bankers. 
THE ORIENTAL HOTELS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
To the Directors of the Oriental Hotels Company, Limited. 


GenTtLeMeN,—Having paid to the Bankers of the above-named 
Company the sum of £ hereby sean peed be ah. will 
ot me ‘a in the said ony ow AER 





accept such Shares, or any smaller number smey a Tpktea to 
me, and to become a Member of the C pmpany, am authorize you 
to place ~y name on the Register of Members in_ respect of the 
Shares to be allotted to me, and I to be bound by all the con- 
ditions and regulations contained in the Memorandum and 

‘icles of A x the Company, in manner provided by 
* The Companies’ Act, 1862.’ 


I undertake to pay tne , = (if any) of the ig Denes of £2 per 
Share on the Shares allotted to me within ten days after notice of 


allotment, and in default thereof, I authorise wie to cancel the 
allotment, and I agree that the Deposit paid shall be forfeited to 
mpany. 


day of 


1863. 





ee eeeeeerereers 








ings, furnaces, blast engines, converting vi ydraulic cranes, 
steam hammers and ro! jing mills, eae of bee single 4 
of steel of ten tons weight, and of p rodu: ~- 3-1 J 
week, adapted for rails, > engivetyres, axles, crank sh: 
marine a pitder bn rot) me amy er and i tp plates, 
cannons, m ge and for yurposes 
where it is desirable to substi: hat steel for iron. ” 


soon as this is profitably at work, it is intended to erect the 
requisite buildings vo) machinery to coene Lf gacie a of 
steel of 20 tons, and also such steam ham: 


ee facility manipulate a block of steel of that at weight, The 

=}! thus be od be able to execute orders for the ry and 
a est pieces of forged steel, at as low 2 es as forgings of that 
description can be in = wena Se 


Whee the objects al ed are fully developed, the Com- 
Baleh will —— some A the most nowt powerful mac machinery and tools for 
phe 8! , locomotive engine 


- aaa it is exes that trem this source a considerable 
amount of revenue will accru 
_ fits on steel segs “s the eotinany way = , pe con- 
sidered as the waste and scra) err La 
— no "royalty will be paid upon 5 per > eta. of the —~- 
hat amount being allowed for waste and casualties) is Co | in 
pT in the aaal way, mixed i ~ given proportions 
suitable foreign blister steel, so as to make file Fy: tool steel 
at a much cheaper rate. Using this scrap in the manufacture of 
cast steel will yield a mn satisfactory resul! 

From careful inq the Directors have no hesitation in 
gayi t the difference z between th agen: om ‘~ ee ~~! is such 
as will insure a most satis the investment o: 
capital, for not only is a Brosh ror aA 4, but it is one 
of the few commercial un: t can only be ente tered into 
by either man Fag or ae ‘ic in to 

ich seve: of t the Directors and promoters will be ire con- 
sumers of the production when i; works are ——— 


now and 
that. ‘Besseuner’s steel must ere inog capueeehe | the ue at iron, 
where extra strength and lightness are essential; will 


th other 








thus guarantee a large and continuous demand, J, 1 y- present 
4 a most Laas po opportunity in meeting this revolution 
a) ¢ manufacture teel. 


The eurvies of of « gentleman have been secured, who is prac- 
tically acq' ith the process of es Bessemer and other 
sted. oes — to show his confidence e undertaking, sub- 

towards the capital. 
The locality chosen 4 the most desirable es bog is Gorton, 
and the Directors have purchased ten acres of land, adjoining the 
Manch eater. a 1d pm Lincolnshire he ’ thus coourhes 
cheap carriage and a good supply of suitable iron and coal, besides 
contiguous to large engineering and railway plant establish- 


expected that the Company will be protucing Bessemer 
m.' inf teslve months after the various contracts are let, and that 
they will be fully at work — eighteen months. 


Prospectuses and Forms of lication may be obtai 
the fallowhne parties :— . 


London— Messrs. Glyn, Mills & Co. Bankers, Lombard-street. 
pee Messrs. Simpsen_ & Cook, Stock-brokers, 11, Throg- 


morton-street, E.C. 
. = Smith & Binney, Stock and Share brokers, Angel- 
cou: . 
Manchester—The Le Bank of Manchester, Limited, York- 
2 Mr. Harrison Blair, Solicitor, Brown-street. 
» Messrs. T. & F. Jewsbury, 81, King-street. 
prt Messrs. J. R. Bridgford & Sons, ‘Ascountante, Cross- 
°” Mr. Robert McEwen, Stock and Share broker, Ducie- 
buildings, Bank-st 
= Mr. Charles P. Allen, Stock and Share broker, 
Queen’s Chambers, 


d from 








Bristol—Mesers. Thomas & Smith, Stock and Share brokers, Clare- 
reet. 
Liverpool—Mr. Alfred Wood, Stock and Share broker, 5, Dale- 


ee. James Pearson & Sons, Stock and Share 

bro! 31, Bennett Hill 

G Ww Mesors. A. M. and M. Mitchell & Watson, Stock and 

are brokers. Sate street. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne—Mr. J. H. Hishootnna, Stock and Share 
hooker, 3 a Dean- newrees, and 28, Gaap sips 
ds— odes & Atkinson, Stock and Share brokers, 
‘Albion-street. 


Lew William Smith, Stock and Share broker, 18, Coney- 
street. 








FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
The Union Bank of Manchester (Limited) ; or M lb le 
“ee 


To the Directors of the ee Steel Company (Limited). 


Gentlemen,— Having a te your bankers pos sum of £ I 
hereby Co oly that mae wil ot me res of 201. each in 
the sameness Steel (Limited), on Th hereby agree to 
accept su r number that may be allotted to 


shares, or le 
me subje ect to the "Articles ‘of Association, and to pay the de, 





and calls thereon, and otherwise conform to the provisions o the 
Company's Act.— iam your servant, 
x MGI 900 05.900000 000000008060 000006 
Address in full.. se 
pion 4 or r business, ‘if any ° se 











THE TEA TRADE. 





ROYAL BANK BUILDINGS, 
Liwerpool, August 1st, 1863. 

There is no circumstance in the history 
of the Tea Trade of equal importance to 
the Reduction of Duty to—One shilling 
per lb.—on the 25th —e last. 

“ The Conimmena? the Dealers and the 
Importers can all favourably participate 
in the large and increasing use of Tea. 





‘We most cheerfully dant 
Imports for the nove h season. e copy — “China 
Overland Trade Report,” dated a ay 29th,—‘‘ The 
supply of Tea will uw undoubtedly be a full one—and the 
in England. open high, owing to the Reduction of Duty 











The magnitude and wide-spread usefulness 
which our Trade as Family Tea Dealers has at- 
tained during the last twenty-three years, owing 
to the proper Selection of Superior quality at a 
fair price, will enable us, whatever change and 
extension may occur in the Importation of Tea, 
to watch closely the future, and increase the 
mutual benefit of ourselves and our numerous 
Customers. 





*,* This branch of our Trade—the serving of 
Families—was Opened September, 1840, and jounded 
upon a principle calculated to afford the greatest 
advantage in Price——with every possible security 
as to Quality. 


The Qualities—we now most a are— 
StRoNG- Cageen,. Sou. kind, 
(Ordinary Meas very lower.) 
—TuHE FINE Conaou, Pra am kind,. .38., and 
THE RIPE AND STRONG. .3s, 2d. to 33, 4d. 
First Crass Conaou, very rich Souchong flavour. .3s. 8d. 
Tue Extra Fine Soucoona——“ CHorcest,” . .43. 





BANKERS. 
For the special convenience of Families, we have an Account 
open with 


The CITY BANK (Threadneedle St.) 
» NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND.. 
» BANK OF IRELAND 
» GLOUCESTERSHIRE BANKING CO. .... 
» NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND ...... 
» BANK OF ENGLAND .......... 

» ROYAL BANK . aT Poceeceee 


—Amounts aah into any of the above Banks, 
on our account, advising us of the same, will be duly 
tocredit. Remittances can also be made direct 

to us by Bankers’ Cheques, Post-ofice Orders, dc. 

Your obliged and faithful Servants, 
ROB™ ROBERTS & COMP* 
Tea and Coffee Salesmen, 

Near the Exchange,—L1V ERPOOL. 
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TROPICAL POEMS. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, crown 8vo. price 68. 
EAUTIES of TROPICAL SCENERY, | and 
other TROPICAL POEMS. With Notes a sand 
Explanatory. By the Author of ‘ The Nuptials of Barcelona. 
“ He has all the feeling of a true poet. His work contains many 
“A rokume of word pictures.” —Obse 
‘ wi 
2 hes o . His fis descriptions make the 
reader's mouth water forthe luxuries and charms of both sea and 
land in those parts. The notes at the end are by no means the 
least interesting or valuable portion of the work.”—Era 


London: Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 


Co anamive sn S towards the HISTORY of 

PRINTING in POETINGEAMEEIES, in Fac-Simile 
'ype, with an Index of Persons an: jects, and Copious Notes. 
B the Rev. S. F. CRESWELL, M. ve -R.G.S., F.R.A.S. Small 
“Tendon: 3. 28. 2d. 


don: J. ‘mien, Soho-square. Nottingham: Wheatley. 








EDUCATIONAL ATLASES, 
On fine paper, beautifully coloured, 
E HARROW SCHOOL ATLAS of 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Thirty Maps, price 12s. 6d. 
Size of Maps 14 by 17 inches. Also, an Edition for Junior Schools, 
14 Maps, price 73. 
The HARROW SCHOOL ATLAS of 
yi yy GEOGRAPHY. Twenty-three Maps, price 12s. 6d. 


or paitien for Junior Schools, 11 Maps, price 78. 
anegues and a meine on application. 
- On ees eae oured in a careful and inct manner.” 
Bookseller. 


“‘Remarkably beautiful and clear.” — Museu 
London: Edward Stanford, 6, Charing Cross, 8. W. 





“This day is —— Ay ng arouse of 150 Woodcuts, 


HE ANGLER - "NATURALIST: a Popu- 
lar eg of British Frehuater Fish, with an Explana 
tion of the gre of Ichti hyology. By H. GHOLMON. 
DELEY = LL, Author of ‘ How to Spin for wie, &e. 
van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row 


Second Edition, corrected and revised, free for 7 stamps, 
R. ESKELL’S NEW WORK on the 








TEETH ma png of the Author, 8, Grosvenor-street, 
Bond-street, W.—* We can commend this little brochure on a 
subject in which oremnons takes an interest.” — Medical Cir- 
cular, June 5 
ibe Se AND YACHTING 

Leg my wy 
a o Five Guineas. 
BURKE OW, Malve 


London: Arnold? 7 72, bilcocleces and W ales & & Co. 56, C heapside. 





COUNCIL MEDAL, 1851.—FIRSBCLASS MEDAL, 1855.— 
PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
The above Medals have been awarded to 
MITH, BECK & BECK, 
who have REMOV ED from 6, Coleman-street, to 
$1, CornuILL, E.C. 
where they have opened extensive Show-rooms, sentenins large 
assortments of pert ——, MICROSC OPE 
OPTICAL, a and other SCIENTIFIC 
INSTRUMENTS and APPARATUS. 
tinge sent on receipt of six puageetangs 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 1,0LD BROAD-STREET, EC. 
, Instituted a.p. 1820. 
A SUPPLEMENT to the PROSPECTUS, showing the advan- 
tages of the Bonus System, may be had on applicat jun to 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


OCK LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
15, NEW BRIDGE-STREET, Blackfriars, Londvn, E.C. 
Established a.p. 1806. 
ACCUMULATED FUND.. - £3,161,252 4 0 


Copies of the Annual Reports cory Balance Sheets, as well as 
of the Periodical Valuation Accounts, Tables of Rates, and every 
informatio, to be obtained on application to 

JOHN GODDARD, Actuary. 








NHE LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in 1836. 

Offices :—1, Dale-street, Liverpool ; 20 & 21, Poultry, London, E.C. 
Progress of the Company since 1850. 











Year Fire Life Invested 
6 Premiums. Premiums. | Funds. 
&. £. . 
1851 54,305 27,157 | ok; 824 
1856 222,279 72,781 $21,061 
1861 360,130 135,974 1,311,905 
1962 436,065 | 138,703 1,417,808 











The aa DUTY paid by this Company in England in 1862 


was 7 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 


A CCIDENTS BY ROAD, RIVER, OR 
RAILWAY; 
————- in the FIELD, the STREETS, or AT HOME, 
y be provided against by taking a Policy of the 
RAILWAY CT en ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Coruhill, London. 
140 >... ‘hes been already Paid as 
COM emERA TION FOR ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
atal Cases, and 6,880 Cases of Personal Injury. 
Rates ty further Particulars may be obtained at the Railway 
Stations, of the Local Agents, or at the 
HEAD OFFICE, 64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 
_ Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 1849. 











UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
THREADNEEDLE-STREET, LONDON. 

The Profits of this Society will be divided in future Quinquen- 
NIALLY; and Policies will participate at each division, AFTER 
THREE ANNUAL PAYMENTS OF PREMIUM have been made. 

Policies effected now wILL PARTICIPATE IN FOUR-FIFTHS, OR 80 
PER CENT., of the Profits, ding to the 
in the Societ ety’s Prospectus. 

The Premiums vepaies by this Society — insuring youn; 
lives are lower Lone in many other old-established ces, an 
Insurers are fully m all risk by ~_s ~~ GUARANTEE 
—_, in adition to the accumulated funds derived from the 








“No charge ‘for service in the _—_- or in any Yeomanry or 
Volunteer Corps in the Lyrey “yee 
Policy Stamps paid by the 
rospectuses may be saints at the Office ~ oe 
street, London, or ot any of the Agents of the Soc 
CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 


ORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1809. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter and Special Acts of Parliament. 
Accumulated and Invested Funds .... £2,122,898 
Annual Revenue ............006+ £422,401 





LONDON BOARD. 
JOHN WHITE CATER, Esq., Chairman. 
CHARLES MORRISON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 


A. De Arroyave, ae | John Mollett, Esq. 
Edward Cohen, Es Junius 8. Morgan, Esq. 





James Du Buisson, Esq. G. Garden Nicol, Esq. 

P. Du Pré Grenfell, Esq. ohn H. Wm. Schrider, Esq. 

A. Klockmann, Esq. George Young, Esq. 
Ex-Directors. 


A. H. Campbell, Esq. 
P. C. Cavan, Esq. 


P. P. Ralli, Esq. 
Robert Smith, Esq. 
Frederic Somes, Esq. 
Manager of Fire tment—George H. Whytin; 
Manager of Pg W. F.B Miaue’ 
Superintendent o, —_ ion Seeptnend--G. H. Burnett. 
tary W. Lance. 
General ‘Monager-David Smith. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
The Company grants Insurances acme Fire in the United 
Kingdom, and all Foreign Countri 
ralcreantile risks in the Port of L London accepted at reduced 


*iosees promptly and liberally settled. 

Foreign_Risks.—The Directors having a practical knowledge of 
Foreign Countries — peeazes to issue Policies on the most 
favourable terms. In all cases a discount _ be allowed to Mer- 
chants and others effecting such insurance: 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
The ree | Statement exhibits the improvement effected 
e 





during the last few years:— 

No. of Policies Sums, Premios, 

issued. &. d, 

1858 377,425 19565 18 8 
1859 449,913 14,070 1 6 
13860 475,649 14,071 17 7 
1361 527 ,626 16,553 2 9 
1262 768,334 23,641 0 0 





Thus in five years the gumber of Policies issued was 3,623, 
assuring the large sum of 2,928.9. 
The rapsyt a of the Office are :— 
L Pnitre Security to A 
2. The large Bonus "Additions already cont, and the pro- 
ar was a Bonus at the next inves eo L 
conti afforded by the varied Tables ‘of Premiums — 
Aig conditions of Policies—and general liberality in 
eating with the Assured. 
Forms of Prog osal and every information will be furnished on 


application at the 
Head Offices: Lonpon...... 58, Threadneedle-street. 
4, New Bank-buildings. 
EpixsvurcH.. 64, Princes-street. 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


WEST-END OFFICE, 8, WATERLOO-PLACE, Pall Mall. 
Secretary—- ALEX. J. RUSSELL. 


r[OURISTS, PEDESTRIANS, and RIFLE- 


Should not fail to purchase the 
PATENT YOKE KNAPSACK, 
Light—Watertight— Perfect— Cheap. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE PaTENTEES, 

& W. SILVER & CQO, 
Contractors to the London Rifle Brigade, &c. &c., 
66 & 67, CORNHILL, and 3 & 4, BISHOPSGATE, 





AND 
WORKS, semutoee ~~ hn oe H.M. Dockyard,) 
WICH. 





TINNEFORD’S con FLUID MAGNESIA 

has been, during twenty-five yea 

by the Medical Profession and set a oan 4 the Public 
as the Best Remedy for acidity of the stomach, heartburn, h 

ache, gout, and indigestion, — as a mild aperient for delicate 

constitutions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is 

re in a state of perfect purity and of uniform strength, by 

Bi NEFORD & CO., 172, New Bond-street, London; and sold 

by all respectable Chemists throughout the World. 


HE PHARMACOPGIA.—The following is 

an EXTRACT from the Second Edition (page 188) of the 
Translation of ‘The a ge ‘ia’ of the Royal College of Phy- 
ee of London, by Dr. . Collier, published by Longman 








“Itis no small defect in this compilation (speaking of ‘ The 
Pharmacopeia’) that we have no purgative mass but what con- 
tains aloes; yet we know that hemorrhoidal persons cannot bear 
aloes, except it be in the form S COCcKL "S PILLS, which 
chiefly consist of aloes, th, which I think 
are formed into a sort of compound ¢ extract, the acridity of which 
is obviated, I suspect, by an alkaline process, and by a fourth 
ingredient (unknown to me) of an aromatic tonic nature. I thi 
no better and no worse of it for its being a patent medicine. I 
look at it as an article of commerce and domestic convenience, 
and do not a to say, it is the best made Pill in - = 
dom ; a muscular purge,a mucous purge, and a hydro ogoga 
combined, and 7 effects properly —— by a irigent and 
corrigent. That it does not 4 by uce hemorrhoids, like 
most aloetiec pills, I attribute to its being thoroughly soluble, so 





that no undissolved particles adhere to the mucous membrane. » 





? 
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PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
THE LARGEST AND CHEAPEST STOCK IN THE 
KINGDOM AT 


ARTRIDGE & COZENS, 
192, FLEET-STREET, (corner of Chancery-lane,) B.C, 
Carriage paid tothe Country on orders over 20s. 


P 


Pacem. 
Useful Cream Note...... 4 ~ | Useful Envelo) 





6d, 
Su e di Superfine Thick ditto . 
Superfine Thick ditto..:: 42. Blue Office ditto... -¢ nee 
Straw Paper .... - la 9d. | Black Bordered do., 1a. om 100, 


SERMON PAPER, ‘plain, 3a. 6d. per ream ; Ruled ditto, 4s. ¢d, 
No Cuarce ror Stampine Paper or Envelopes from private 
Dies. Polished Steel Crest Diesengraved for5s. Coloured Stamp- 
ing (Relief) reduced to 1s. per 108, 
Price List and Sample Packet post free for two stamps, 
PARTRIDGE & COZENS, 192, FLEET-STREET, E.0. 


[RE ART-JOURNAL of November, in its 

description of Benson's Great ork. says: “* It has attracted 
universal attention ; its construction has, we believe, obtained 
general and strong approval ; itis itis one | of the largest chiming clocks 
as yet ene 





ew Show Rooms cone clocks designed by the first 
artists of the ao and include clocks for the drawing-room, dinin, 
room, bed-room, library, hall, staircase, bracket, carriage, chur = 4 





turret, railway, sical, astro- 
nomical and every description of clock, from the plainest’ te ro tie 
highest quality of which the art is at present capable. Church 
and turret clocks specially estimated fur.—Benson’s Illustrated 
Pamphlet on Clocks and Watches (free by post for two stamps) 
contains a short Lye of clock and watch making, with descrip- 
tions and acts as a guide in the purchase of a clock or 
watch, and enables those who live in Scotland, Ireland, Wales, 
the Colonies, India, or any part of the world to select a clock. 
J.W. BENSON reomeee - hich Medal in Class 33,and Honour. 
able Mention in Class 15. 33 and 34, LUDGATE- HILL, London. 
Eotavitshed’ 1739. 


FISHER'S DRESSING CASES 
and TRAVELLING BAGS, 


FISHER’S PORTMANTEADS, 
First-Class Workmanship, at Moderate Prices. 
188, STRAND, LONDON. Catalogues post free. 


IN E.—COCKBURN’S PORT, 40s.; 
SHERRIES, 18. to 60s. ; and CLARETS, 4s, to 808. 
To be obtained pure and cheap of the 
IMPERIAL WINE COMPANY, 
which imports the choicest foot Wee prices sells to the Public at 
e 
Cellars— M. lebone Cx Court ane, Wi 
Stores and Offices—31 Oxford-street, 1 
Export and pales aults—15, ,- aR Crutched- 
friars, E.C., London. 


EDGES & BUTLER oolicit attention to 
their pure ST.-JULIEN CLARET, 
= 188. 208., 248,, 308. and 368. per dozen; La Rose, 42s. ; Latour, 
argaux, 608.,728. ; oe Lafitte, 728., 848., 968. ; } superior 
Beat jolais, 248. ; Macon, 30s., 368. ; White Bordeaux, 248., 308. to 
Shablis, 308. , 368. to 54s.; Champagne, 368., 428., 438. , 603. , 668. 
“SUPERIOR GOLDEN SHERRY, at 36s. per dozen, of soft 
and a ed highly recommended. 
Capital dinner Sher: +. 248 and 308. per doz. 
High-class Pale, Golden,” ‘and ‘Brown 
neem 9 488. 548, ” 


Port from first-class sh hipper é 368. 428. 44 
Ceuta c Old Port and “* Rntage” Wines... ae. 608. 728. 5 
Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy .......... 608, and 728. 
Noyau, Maraschino, Curacgoa, Cherry Brandy, and other foreign 
Liiqueurs. On receipt of a Post-office order or reference, any of 
the above will be forwarded immediately by 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 155, REGENT-STREET, London, W. 
and 30, King’s-road, Brighton. Originally established a.p. 1667. 


HE NATURAL WINES OF FRANCE,— 

J. CAMPBELL, Wine Merchant, a BecnE het bere. 
recommends attention to the followin; T 
himself on the Garonne :—Vin de Bo 
proves by keeping in bottles ao or a yeurs), 208.; St.-Julien, 
228, 5 Rose, 268. ; St.-Estéph: ; St.-Emilion, "428. ; ; Haut- 
Brion, 488. ; Lafitte, Latour, ond ( hates u Margaux, 608. to 84s. 
r dozen.—J. C.’s experience and hnown reputation for French 
ines =— be some for — of the Wine 
quo’ oted at per dozen.— Nors.—Burgundies from 368, to 548. 
Chablis, oy ne ‘and 3 308. i dozen. E. Clicquot's Lo Cham e, 
per dozen. ces or Town references should ad- 
dressed J AMES CamPnEit, 158, Regent-sti 


Wheeler & Wilson's Prize Medal. 
UNRIVALLED 
OCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 

* ‘WHEELER & Witson Company, 
wITtH 

ALL RECENT IMPROVEMENTS AND ADDITIONS 
FOR 

STITCHING, BINDING, CORDING, HEMMING, FELL- 
ING, GATHERING, 
and all other Household or Manufacturing Work. 


Instructions gratis to every Purchaser. 
Illustrated Prospectus gratis and post free. 




















Offices and Sale Rooms: 
139, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, W. 
Manufacturers of Foote’s Patent Umbrella Stand. 


UBNISH your HOUSE with the best ARTI- 
cL. seg O79 the cheapest in the end.—DEANE & Co.'s 
priced roRNtS NG LIST may be had on application or post 
free. This list enumerates the leading articles from all ro 
various departments YY Sheie, establishment, and is arranged to 
of goods. It comprises table 
a (leotro-plate, lamps, baths, fenders, fire-irons, iron bed- 
bedding, a metal, copper, = and brass s gorge 
ane 3 tensils, turnery, brushes, mats, &¢.—DEANB 
am ks Established A.D. 1700. 


OLOURED FLANNEL SHIRTS.—Prvs 
MEDAL awarded to TaresHer & Gienny, for very fine 
and superior Flannel Shirts, India Tweed — and India Gauze 
Waistcoats. Liste of Prices on application 
THRESHER & GLENNY, General Otters, next door to 
Somerset House, STRAND. 
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ATHS and TOILETTE WARE.—Wi11AM 
8. BURTON has One Large Show-room devoted eaplnsively 

go the display of Baths and Toilette Ware. The Stocl 
is at once the largest, newest and most varied ever submitted to 
the Public, and marked at Prices proportionate with those that 
have tended to make his Establishment the most distinguished 
in this Country. Portable Showers, 78. 6d.; Pillar Showers, 
5L; Nursery, 158. to 328.; Sponging, 14s, to 328.; Hip, 14s. to 31s. 6d. 
‘A large Assortment of Gas Furnace, Hot and Cold Plunge, Vapour 
and Camp Shower Baths. Toilette Ware in great variety, rom 
158. 6d, to 458. the set of three. 


Wiis S. BURTON, GENERAL FUR- 
NISHING TROMMONGEE, by 8 UE geatio, ani to H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, sends a CATALOG resis. and post paid. 
It containg upwards of 500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of 
Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver, “and Britannia 
etal Goeds, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, 
Marble Chimney- pieces, Kitchen-ran es, re pa Gaseliers, Tea- 
Trays, Urns and Kettles i} Table ag ery, ‘tho 
Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Be Beddin| 
Cabinet Furniture, &., with Lists of Prices and 
Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39, Oxford-st., W.; 
Newman-street; 4, 5 and 6, Perry’s-place ; and i, ‘ewman-yard. 


DENS, CHRONOMETER, WATCH, and 
CLOCK MAKER, by Special Appointment to Her Majesty 
the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and Maker oF 
THE GREAT CLOCK FOR tHe Houses oF PARLIAMENT, invites 
attention to the superior Workmanship and elegance of Design 
of his extensive Stock of Watches and Drawing-room Cl 


Guineas, 
Ladies’ Gold eae 





Strong Silver Lever 
Watches .. .. . 





Watches ee 
Gentlemen's ditto’ .. 10 Gentlemen’s Gold Com- 
Ladies’ or Gentlemen's 
Gold English Lever pensation Balance do. 
ditto .. Silver ditto .. .. .. 2 
‘Marine Chronometers, : 35 Guineas. 
Gold and Silver Pocket Chr Astr ical, Turret, 





and Bracket Clocks of every description. An elegant Assortment 
of London-made Fine Gold Albert and Guard Chains, Pe. 

Dent, 61, Strand (adjoining Coutte’s Bank); 34 and 35 Royal 
Exchange and at the Cloc ans Marine Compass Factory, 
gomerset Wharf, Strand, London 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and ORMOLU 
for DINING-RVOM and LIBRARY. Candelabra, Mode- 
rator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, — and Glass. Statuettes 
in Parian, Vases, and other Ornamen 
OSLER, 45, OXFORD- STREET, w. 


SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Lustres, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from 7I. 7 
Glass Dessert 
All Articles’ marked’ in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—SHOW-ROOMS, 45, OXFORD-STRBET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—MANUFACTORY and pao ROOMS, 
___ Broad-street. Established 1807. 











LKINGTON & CO. desire respectfully to 
man gal pg ion at the ey! and Couey requiring 


variety, both in BILVER and BLEOTRO PLATE a ther 
an 
of their Establishments :— — 


LONDON — t-street, S "8, 3 
= FS" it. James’s, 8.W.; and 45, Moor- 


DUBLIN—College Green. 
LIVERPOOL—Church-street, 
MANUFACTORY ong Sow ROOMS, Newhall-street, 


Estimates, Drawings roy Prices sent free by post. 
Replating and Gilding as usual. i 


(pausr's PATENT SAFES—the most 
secure against Fire and Thieves. 

CHUBB’S FIREPROOF STRONG-ROOM DOORS. 

CHUBES FATES DETECTOR AND STREET-DOOR 


CHUBB'S — AND DEED BOXES. 





I rated Price-List, rete ont and 
CHUBB & ‘SON, 57, St. Paul’s it 7,28, Lord- 
Ss 16, Market-street, anoheeter ; and Wolver- 





HoeBNIMAN’S TEA CHEAPER. 


Full pepe of reduced He Site pupehes HORNI- 
MAN’S PURE TEA; very ch a. 4d ond ee Stan- 
dard” Ae 48, 4d. (formerly ~y Sa) . the ha and most 
delicious impo: 

Agents in every Town supply it in Packets. 


gtd OFF THA~ —All prices reduced Six- 

Bt Pe poun to fine Black Tea, 2¢., 28. 4d., 

BaP TLeS an COM ANY, Tea Merchants. 8, King 

Witten: -street, City, London, B.C. 

All goods carriage free within eight miles. Teas, Coffees, and 

Spices carriage free to any Railway Station or Market Town in 
if to the value of 408. or upwards. 








R. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, 
FLE = STRE. EET, has iutroduced an ENTI get ‘NEW 
DESCRIPTION of AHTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed hout 
springs, wires, 4 ligatures. They sv perfectly resemble tne ~~~ 
ral nguished from the originals by the 
closest observer; they will aaron change cvlour or decay, an will 
be found superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does 
not require the extraction of roots, or an painful oo and 
= support and preserve teeth that are loose, an aranteed 
restore teeth stopped 


and Decayed 
oa rendered sound and 7? ii ti —52, -stree 
—At home from Ten till Fiv ne — " 


LDEIDGES BALM of COLUMBIA is the 


certain rem for restoring and strengtheni: 
7 te it Whiskers Moi cagtnghen are sreauel and yh 
. will find e8 a ee as yn most we 4 


oe a it “is i aluable. Price 3a, 6c, mee ake A. 
ren Lv: le. ice ca te lls. & 
iDRIDGE, 22, Wellington-street, Stra nd. 


EATING’s PERSIAN INSECT-DESTROY- 
ING POWDER, unrivalled in potrering Fleas, Bugs, 
, Beetles, Mo! d ev acy tapesien a ae a = _barsalene 
= — life! = in Packets, 18 and packets 
by A= for 14 stamps, by THOMAS. KEATING Che- 

tia, 7 79, St. a Church, yard , B.C.,—for wi 
at the International ‘Exhibition, 1862. 


[HE N ERVO-ARTERIAL ESSENCE (Con 
trated).—The ge Testimonial from the ht 
Hon. “the Earl of Essex is amo: £ the many proofs of the 
efficacy of this valuable discovery for + eemeaeneee &e., by 
Batchelour, 12, Finsbury-place South, E.C. 
“ Cashiobury Park. 


“Dear Sir,—I have the pleasure of inclosing to you a state- 
ent from my brother relating to the benefit the Hon. Mrs. 
‘Capel has derived from your medicine, —.' he begs me to say, 
you are welcome to make apy use of you Please 
Yours es 3 

















In Bottles, at 118. ond 20.. ah the Depot, as Fm b 
South, E z parr plage 








PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 


ALLENS PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 
ond TRAVELLING BAGS. with SQUARE OPENINGS; 


Ladies’ W Trunks, D: with AY) Fitti 

Deopaton. 4 Writing and. Dress ing and 500 ings 

cag for Home or ars od Dravel ing, y ted Cata- 
N, Manufacturer and Patentee, 


o, poss free, free. 
37, 7 West Strand, London, W CG. 
Also, Allen’s Barrack- Furniture. wen * 4 Officers’ Bed- 
. Wasbhand Stands, Canteens, &c,, post fr 


THE JURY of Cxrass 30 of the INTER- 
NATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862, in awarding to Suee’s 
SPRING MATTRESS, Tucker's Patent, or “ Sommier Tucker,” 
the ONLY Prize Mevacor Honourable Mention given to Bedd: 
of any description, say in their Report, page.6, No, 2905, an 


page 11, No. 2014— 
yhe Sommiet 3 Tucker is perfectly solid, very healthy, and 








QUIEITS for all Classes, all Ages, and all 
Climates, at 
E. MOSES & SON’S. 


EADY-MADE and BESPOKE CLOTHING 
for all Classes, and all Ages, at 
E. MOSES & SON’S. 
HE CELEBRATED “INDISPENSABLE” 
IT, strongly recommended for Tourists and Excur- 


sionists, from 308., at 
E. peerscclctho & SON’S. 


JUVENILE CLOTHING in great variety for 
all Classes, at 
E. MOSES & SON'S. 


HOStERY and DRAPERY, for all Classes, 
and all Ages, at 
B. MOSES & SON’S. 


HA? and CAPS, for all Classes, and all Ages, 
E. MOSES & SON’S. 


Boers and SHOES, for all Classes, and all 
—_- E. MOSES & SON’. 





E. MOSES & SON: 
Lonpon Hovses: 

154, 155, 156, 157, Minories; 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 89, Aldgate. 
506, 507, 508, New Oxford-street; 1, 2, 3, Hart-street, 
137, 138, Tottenham-court-road ; 283, Euston-road, 
Country EsTaBLISHMENTS: 

Sheffield and Bradford, Yorkshire. 


The Establishments are closed every Friday Evening at sunset 
nati Saturday Evening at sunset, when business is resumed 
until 11 o’cl 

All pw my are marked the lowest prices in plain figures. 
oie Article not approved of will be exchanged, or then money 


List of Prices with Rules for meeengpeer ipsee pae Fashion Card, 
and our Pamphlet, ‘Gossip on Dress,’ gratis and post free. 
RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 
allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the 
most effective invention in the curative treatment of HERN IA. 





The use of a steel spring is avoided: a so! age being worn 

round the body, the oyyues resisting power is suppliedby the 

MOC-MAIN PAD a PATENT LE . with so much 

ease and closeness t cannot be d d be 
uring sleep, A descriptive Ciroular may be had; the Truss (which 

cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on — circumf: 

body, two inches below the hipe, being sei 

Pye ofa iaGinaie Truss, 16¢,, 218., 268, 6d. and Sls. 6d.; ls. 

ie payable to Joun "on Post- Office, \y- 


‘LASTIC STOCKINGS, KN EECAPA, &e. 
Price 4. 6d., 78. 6d., 108. and 168. each; postage 6d, 


moderate in 
‘a as simple as it is ni 
—‘*a bed as healthy as it is comfortal 

To be obtai pepe Upholst 
Wareh Aholesal speasals he fact: 
& SONS, iaetary, London, E. Cc. 


ENCILS, Black Lead and Coloured Chalks. 
A. W. FABER’S 
POLYGRADE LEAD PENCILS, 
Sold by all Stationers and Artists’ Colourmen. 
Bole sean ¥ HEINTZMANN & ROCHUSSEN, 
9, Friday-street, London, E.C, 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
‘0 H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LEN FIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE RUYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. « 
Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &. &c. 


WO PRIZE MEDALS — 

JENNER & KNEWSTUB’S Teu-Guinea best Morocco 
Russia Silver-fitted LADY’S DRESSING and WHITING BA BAG. 
Gentlemen’s ditto. The Ten-Guinea Silver-fitted Lady’s Dressing- 
case in Coromandel or Walnut. The Une-Guinea Travelling Bag. 
The Guinea Despatch-box. The Guinea Dressing-case. 

At the Manufacturers’, JENNER & KNEWSTUB, 

33, St. James’s-street, and 66 and 69, Jermyn-street. 


D R. DE JONGH’S 
( Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
Prescribed by the most Eminent Medical Men as the 
safest, speediest and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, 
RHEUMATISM, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF 
THE SKIN, RICKBTS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Is incomparably superior to every other kind. 





and Beddin 
wa. SMEL 

















SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 

EDWIN CANTON, Esq., F.R.C.S., 
President of the Medical Society of London, §c. 
“For several years past I have been in the habit of prescrib- 
ing Dr. De Jonoa’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Vil, and find it to 

be much more efficacious than other varieties of the same medi- 
eine which 1 I have also employed with a view to test their relative 
superiority.” 


DR. LAWRANCE, 
Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. 
“TJ invariably prescribe Dr. De Jonon’s Cod Liver Oil in pre- 
ference to any other, feeling assured that lam a 
cnaies pty >, and not a Pp 
efficacy a4 ia dent ved.” 
a 


Dr. De Jongh’s ay eg Cod Laver Oil is sold only in 
erial Half-Pin ; Pinte, 48. 9d.; Quarts, 98. ; 

and labelled with pa p and signature, it without, which none 

can possibly be genuine, ae respectable and Druggists. 


le Consignees 
ANSAR, HARFORD & CO. 77, Strand, London, W.0. 











JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, PICCADILLY, London. 


CAUTION.—Beware of proposed substitutions. 





on Ner 


Cnecere PEPSINE WINE, containing 


) print ciple prepared from fresh cnlves? stomachs, 
semntioal with @ rich somaabie wine ; is a perf palatable 
form for administer this popular remedy for weuk ‘igestion. 

Manufactu: orson & Son, 19 and 46, Southampton-row, 
Russell- ——s vo ; in bottles at 38., 58. and 138. each. 


2 KING +A BAVARIA hes for many 


most efficacious 

meoticlae, —. —— ee, name 7 the pian) Spirit of 
Melissus. r. Wilderich Lang continues to carry on the manu- 
facture of this universal remedy for weaknesses of all kinds. 
For Headache and Toothache it is unquestionably one of the 
— Seen and as a means for imparting vigour to the system is 

Sold in 1s. 6d. and 38. Bottles, wholesale and 
retail. Butler & C: tt 4, to the Royal Family, 4, 
Cheapside, corner of St. aul’s, London ; and respeetable Che- 
mists throughout the Country. Wholesale depot, Telfer & Co. 
11, St. John-court, Snow-hill. 


UININE.—DR. HASSALL’S Report on 
WATERS’ Mtoe apt gt of QUININE (so well known 
“WATBRS’ QUININ IN”) testifies to its value. 
Full List of Testimonials foreakded by ROBERT WATERS, 
2, Martin’s- , Cannon-street, London, E. oom — by Grocers, 
cealing Mn ay em and others, at 30s. a 
olesale Agents, E. LEWIS & CO., “WORCESTER, 


BETH. MR. EPHRAIM MOSELY’S 

INVEN —Secured by Letters yore dated December, 
in52. ARTIFICIAL TEETH. to last a lifetime, are made and 
fitted in a few heurs, withou pain or extractiun, on chemically 
prepared India-rubber, the colour of the gums, to ’ which they are 
self-adhering; Ky wires or fasteui required; they defy detec- 
tion; and an amount = ‘ort unattaiable byany other 
material. Comsuntarions 8 FRE 

6, GRosy. ENOR-STREET, GROSVENOR-SQUARE, 
with any one of the same name. 


EETH svuppriep b 





























Messrs. GODFREY 
Received the only Gold Medal awarded at the International . 
Exhibition of 1862. e visit is only required for their —_ 
ment. They will last a life-time, and again re the 
face to its original youthful appearance. A set eae oL 108. > 
25 Guineas.—17, Hanover. Hanover-equay e,W. Painful stumps 
‘eeth fitted with gold. 


EETH.—Patent 764, August, 1855.— As 
shown at the International Exhibition, Class 17.— 
Messrs. Late ye R MOSELY & SONS direct attention to thelr 
Gum-coloured Enamelled for Artificial Teeth, and their 
complete s: ae of Painless Dentistry. Teeth from 58. Sets 5, 8, 
Berners-street, Oxford-street, W. Esta- 
t blished 1820.— —For the ‘efficacy and success of this system, vide 
ANCET.” 


arcaLrs L smapeary te & CO.’S New Fat 














hairs never come loose. 
Powder, 28. per box.—Address 130 8 —_ 131, Ox PORD- STREET. 


AVOID eg tg te siege aggravate Chronic Com- 
plaints, but DU BARRY’S delicious health-restoring 


EVALENTA ARABICA FOOD 
Aye and effectually cures them. Extract from 
60,000 cures > No. 58,216 Xe the Marchioness de Bréhan, 
Paris, of & fearful liver com: ok wasting away, with a nervous 
palpitation all over, bad , constant 8) eeplessness, low 
spirits, and the most intolerable ‘acvous oaitabien, which pre- 
vented even hi ane fur hours together, and which for 
seven ) aome ul treatment of the best French 
-— En, men. Care No. 1,771: Lord Stuart de Decies, 
dLleutenant of of Waterford, of — years’ dyspepsia. Cure 

* rene ee Bs oa a oyspepsi — 

a asthma, co on, No st rath spasms a 

and ee, aathine ugh Jolly. Selig Cure N ~ Elizabeth 
Jacobs, altham Cross, Herts, x nerv- 
ousness, indigestion, erings, low spirits, and narvons fancies. 
Norfolk 9 indigestion -~ Peay of te ve Arnie hed 
Norfolk of in on an fon e liver, which ha: 
resisted all medical treatment. "Bure 2: Mixs Virginia 


Zeguers, ~~ —In_Tip ib, Qd.; 2b. 48° Gtk; 
12 lb, 228,— De Barty & Co, 77 mR se eek, london and 


peg Vouldne, Paris; and me 4 e 1° Emperor, 


re to Her Majesty; at Philipe's, 

ffea-dealers; Batty's; Petty & Wood's: Abbis's 61, Gracechurch- 

Baerett de; 63, 190, and 398, Oxford’ str et, Upper 
o ant da; 

Grocers and Chemists. 
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CRAMER, BEALE & WOOD’S PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 


207 and 209, REGENT-STREET. 
The Largest in Europe. 


IIIIIII_RARNR_MIrermrEmomNmnmmwmwwW 


(CRAMER'S PIANOFORTE GALLERY offers peculiar advantages for the choice of a first-rate Pianoforte. There is a 
profusion of every description, from the smallest Pianette to the largest and finest Grand, and by all the eminent Makers of England and the Continent. Nothing but the 
very best Instruments are selected from the Factories, all that are deficient in tone being carefully avoided. Purchasers from Cramer & Co. may rely on having placed in their hands 
whatever may be reasonably expected from a selection made with competent practical skill. Cash Purchasers will receive the usual discount. Every Instrument fully guaranteed. 
Cramer & Co. deliver their Pianofortes at any Railway Station in the Kingdom without risk to the Purchaser, and at a very trifling cost. 
207 and 209, REGENT-STREET. 


(CRAMER'S ENGLISH PIANETTE, 22 Guineas.—CRAMER & CO. manufacture this capital small Instrument. It has 
all the requisites of the best Pianoforte—check action, solid touch, agreeable tone. The Case is of polished Ash or Pine. In practising on this Pianoforte the fingers of the 
player will be strengthened much more rapidly than on an old instrument, loose in the key and worn in the hammer. In Rosewood, 25 Guineas; in Walnut, 26 Guineas. 
Purchasers are particularly requested to observe that this Instrument has not the common or single action, but the double or check action ; and that Cramer & Co. are the only 
manufacturers of it in England. 





(SRAMER’S VICARAGE PIANETTE, in dark Walnut, Medieval design, 26 Guineas. 
207 and 209, REGENT-STREET. 


CRAMER'S INDIAN PIANETTE, in solid Mahogany, for warm climates. The most portable Pianoforte yet made. Price 


35 Guineas. 207 and 209, REGENT-STREET. 


(CRAMER'S PORTABLE PIANOFORTE, the most compact and novel yet introduced. The keyboard shuts up, and the 
Instrument when closed presents the appearance of an elegant escritoire. Admirably adapted for ship’s cabins. In Rosewood or Walnut, 45 Guineas; in solid Mahogany, 
with the action strengthened to resist the effects of a warm climate, 50 Guineas,—207 and 209, REGENT-STREET. 


(CRAMER'S NEW SEMI-GRAND, with Trichord Treble, as manufactured for them by Broadwood & Sons, and Collard & 
Collard, is the most remarkable Semi-Grand Pianoforte that has yet been introduced. Wonderful power and singular purity of tone. 105 Guineas in Rosewood; 115 in 
Walnut. 207 and 209, REGENT-STREET. 


'THALBERG’S GRAND PIANOFORTES.—These magnificent Instruments, manufactured by Messrs. 8. & P. Erard, and 


selected by M. Thalberg for his London concerts, have been purchased by Cramer & Co., and are universally admitted to be the most exquisite Pianofortes ever finished by 
these distinguished facturers, bining, in an extraordinary degree, all their peculiar excellences. The tone has great volume, together with a charming vocal quality. The 
Cases are of Walnut and Rosewood. Prices 220 and 240 Guineas, 207 and 209, REGENT-STREET. 


PIANOFORTES, NEW, by Broadwood, Collard, or Erard, for SALE or HIRE.— At CRAMER'S PIANOFORTE 


GALLERY (the largest in Europe), 207 and 209, Regent-street. 

















PIANOFORTES, SECOND-HAND, by Broadwood, Collard, or Erard—Full Grands, Boudoir Grands, Semi-Grands, and 
Pays in the greagest variety; many of them quite equal to new. Every Instrument warranted.—At CRAMER’S PIANOFORTE GALLERY (the largest in Europe), 
207 and 209, Regent-street. 





PIANOFORTE RENOVATION.—CRAMER & CO. have organized a separate Staff of the most skilful Workmen for the 

Repairing and Renewing of the mechanism of Pianofortes worn out by years of constant practice. Cramer & Co. do not pretend (as is very commonly done) to make the 
Instrument ‘‘ equal to new,” but they guarantee that if originally good, it will be restored to great freshness of tone, and in other respects made to be pérfectly satisfactory. Cramer 
& Co. give estimates of cost, and say whether the Instrument be worth the outlay.—_PLANOFOKTE GALLERY (the largest in Europe), 207 and 209, Regent-street. 


(GRAMERS PIANO MECANIQUE, Manufactured by the Inventor, M. Debain, of Paris, is an Instrument entitled to rank 
foremost among the triumphs achieved in the mechanical arts. Any one can play upon it. Price 55 Guineas. If with a keyboard, enabling it to be used like an ordinary 
Pianoforte, 90 Guineas. The Instrument is very strongly made, and warranted to stand any change of climate.—207 and 209, REGENT-STREET. ; 


—_—_—— 





(RAMER'S HARMONIUMS, as Manufactured by the Inventor of the Instrument, M. Debain, of Paris, received the Prize 


Medal and the very highest commendation. Their superiority has been incontestably maintained. 


No. 1. Polished Oak Case, one stop, four octaves ee fs oe ren ~« £6 86 @ 
Ditto one stop, five octaves .. oe oe ee ee 9 0 
2. Ditto three stups .. ee os ee ee . ee 12 123° 0 
3. Ditto five stops ae ee ee es ee o 14 14 0 
4. Ditto seven stops ee ee oe ee ee - 19 19 0 
5. Ditto nine stops ee ee ee oe oe oe 22 15. 0 
6. Ditto eleven stops ee oe oe se - 2 18 O 
7: Ditto thirteen stops and knee action .. oe ee - 3615 «+O 
8. Ditto fifteen stops and knee action oe ee ee - 42 0 0 
9. Ditto nineteen stops and knee action .. oe oe ee 59 -0 0 
WITH PERCUSSION. 
10. Ditto nine stops . oe a ee oe eo - 2 10 O 
11. Ditto thirteen stops .. ee oe es ee ee 39. «0 «(0 e 
12. Ditto seventeen stops and knee action y: se ee - © 0 0 
13, Ditto twenty-one stups and knee actien oe oe oo 87 0 0 


CRAMER, BEALE & WOOD. 


(RAMER'S CHEAPEST HARMONIUM is DEBAIN’S beautiful Small Instrument in a Polished Oak Case. Price Six 


Guineas. Admirable Tone, combined with the very best Workmanship.—201, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, 


(QRAMER'S ANTIPHONEL, or Substitute for an Organist or Harmonium Player (invented by M. Debain, of Pacis), bo which 
alt 


any one, even without a knowledge of Music, can play Hymn Tunes, Psalms, and Chants. It is also adapted for the performance of Overtures, Quadrilles, zes, &c. 
it can easily be fitted to any existing Organ or Harmonium, and is not liable to derangement. Price Twelve Guineas.—207 and 209, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 


(GRAMER'S CONCERTINAS.—PRIZE MEDAL. Prices—2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 10, 12, 16, and 18 Guineas, 


201, REGENT-STREET. 


RAMER’S CORNETS, Manufactured by F. BESSON, the receiver of twenty-three medals. CRAMER & CO. are now the 
sole Agents in London for the sale of F. Besson’s well-known Brass Instruments. Estimates for Bands furnished. Mons. BOULCOURT (the eminent Cornet-player) attends 
daily to try over Instruments, and to give PaivaTz Lessons. 201, REGENT-STREET. ? 








Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The Editor”—Advertisements and Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
Printed by Jamzs Homes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, at his office, 4; Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in said county; and published 
ye Joun Francis, 20, Wellington-street, in said county, Publisher; at 20, Wellington-street aforesaid. Agents: for ScoTLanp, Mesars. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ; — for Igevanp, Mr. 
‘ohn Robertson, Dublin.—Saturday, August 1, 1863, : 
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